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DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—PART ILI. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE DOCTOR ASKS HIS QUESTION. 


Tue Doctor, instigated by the 
Bishop, had determined to ask some 
questions of Mr. Peacocke as to his 
American life. The promise had 
been given at the Palace, and the 
Doctor, as he returned home, re- 
pented himself in that he had made 
it. His lordship was a gossip, as 
bad as an old woman, as bad as 
Mrs. Stantiloup, and wanted to 
know things in which a man should 
feel no interest. So said the Doctor 
to himself. What was it to him, 
the Bishop, or to him, the Doctor, 
what Mr. Peacocke had been doing 
in America? The man’s scholar- 
ship was patent, his morals were 
unexceptionable, his capacity for 
preaching undoubted, his peculiar 
fitness for his nee at Bowick un- 
questionable. ho had a right to 
know more? That the man had 
been properly educated at Oxford, 
and properly ordained on entering 
his Fellowship, was doubted by no 
man. Even if there had been some 
temporary backslidings in America, 
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— which might be possible, for 
which of us have not backslided at 
some time of our life '—why should 
they be raked up? There was an 
uncharitableness in such a proceed- 
ing altogether opposed to the Doc- 
tor’s view of life. He hated sever- 
ity. It may almost be said that 
he hated that state of perfection 
which would require no pardon. 
He was thoroughly human, quite 
content with his own present posi- 
tion, anticipating no millennium 
for the future of the world, and 
probably, in his heart, looking for- 
ward to heaven as simply the bet- 
ter alternative when the happiness 
of this world should be at an end. 
He himself was in no respect a 
wicked man, and yet a little wicked- 
ness was not distasteful to him. 
And he was angry with himself 
in that he had made such a promise. 
It had been a rule of life with him 
never to take advice. The Bishop 
had his powers, within which he, 
as Rector of Bowick, would certain- 
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ly obey the Bishop; but it had been 
his theory to oppose his Bishop, 
almost more readily than any one 
else, should the Bishop attempt to 
exceed his power. The Bishop had 
done so in giving this advice, and 
yet he had promised. He was 
angry with himself, but did not on 
that account think that the promise 
should be evaded. Oh no! Hav- 
ing said that he would do it, he 
would do it. And having said 
that he would do it, the sooner 
that he did it the better. When 
three or four days had passed by, 
he despised himself because he had 
not yet made for himself a fit occa- 
sion. “ It is such a mean, sneaking 
thing to do,” he said to himself. 
But still it had to be done. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon 
that he said this to himself, as 
he returned back to the parsonage 
garden from the cricket-ground, 
where he had left Mr. Peacocke 
and the three other ushers playing 
cricket with ten or twelve of the 
bigger boys of the school. There 
was a French master, a German 
master, a master for arithmetic 
and mathematics, with the allied 
sciences, besides Mr. Peacocke, as 
assistant classical master. Among 
them Mr. Peacocke was facile prin- 
eeps in rank and supposed ability ; 
but they were all admitted to the 
delights of the playground. Mr. 
Peacocke, in spite of those years of 
his spent in America, where cricket 
could not have been familiar to 
him, remembered well his old pas- 
time, and was quite an adept at the 
game. It was ten thousand pities 
that a man should be disturbed by 
unnecessary questionings who could 
not only teach and preach, but play 
cricket also. But nevertheless it 
must be done. When, therefore, the 
Doctor entered his own house, he 
went into his study and wrote a 
short note to his assistant :— 
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“My pear Peacocke, — Could 
you come over and see me in my 
study this evening for half an 
hour? I have a question or two 
which I wish to ask you. Any 
hour you may name will suit me 
after eight.—Yours most sincerely, 

“ JerrrEY WortLE.” 


In answer to this there came a 
note to say that at half-past eight 
Mr. Peacocke would be with the 
Doctor. 

At half-past eight Mr. Peacocke 
came. Le had fancied, on reading 
the Doctor’s note, that some fur- 
ther question would be raised as to 
money. The Doctor had declared ° 
that he could no longer accept gra- 
tuitous clerical service in the parish, 
and had said that he must look out 
for some one else if Mr. Peacocke 
could not oblige him by allowing 
his name to be referred in the 
usual way to the Bishop. He had 
now determined to say, in answer 
to this, that the school gave him 
enough to do, and that he would 
much prefer to give up the church; 
although he would always be happy 
to take a part occasionally if he 
should be wanted. The Doctor 
had been sitting alone for the last 
quarter of an hour when his assist- ~ 
ant entered the room, and had spent 
the time in endeavouring to arrange 
the conversation that should follow. 
He had come at last to a conclusion. 
He would let Mr. Peacocke know 
exactly what had passed between 
himself and the Bishop, and would 
then leave it to his usher either to 
tell his own story as to his past 
life, or to abstain. from telling it. 
He had promised to ask the ques- 


tion, and he would ask it; but he 
would let the man judge for him- 
self whether any answer ought to 
be given. 

“The Bishop has been bothering 
me about you, Peacocke,” he said, 
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standing up with his back to the 
fireplace, as soon as the other man 
had shut the door behind him. The 
Doctor’s face was always expressive 
of his inward feelings, and at this 
moment showed very plainly that 
his sympathies were not with the 
Bishop. 

“T’m sorry that his lordship 
should have troubled himself,” said 
the other, “as I certainly do not 
intend to take any part in his 
diocese.” 

“We'll sink that for the present,” 
said the Doctor. “I won’t let that 
be mixed up with what I have got 
to say just now. You have taken 
a certain part in the diocese already, 
very much to my satisfaction. I 
hope it may be continued; but I 
won't bother about that now. As 
far as I can see, you are just the 
man that would suit me as a col- 
league in the parish.” Mr. Pea- 
cocke bowed, but remained silent. 
“The fact is,” continued the Doc- 
tor, “that certain old women have 
got hold of the Bishop, and made 
him feel that he ought to answer 
their objections. That Mrs. Stanti- 
loup has a tongue as loud as the 
town-crier’s bell.” 

“But what has Mrs. Stantiloup 
to say about me ?” 

“ Nothing, except in so far as 
she can hit me through you.” 

“ And what does the Bishop 
say ie 

“ He thinks that I ought to know 
something of your life during those 
five years you were in America.” 

“T think so also,” said Mr. Pea- 
cocke. 

“T don’t want to know anything 
for myself. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am quite satisfied. I 
know where you were educated, 
how you were ordained, and I can 
feel sure, from your present effi- 
ciency, that you cannot hers wasted 
your time. If you tell me that you 
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do not wish to say anything, I shall 
be contented, and I shall tell the 
Bishop that, as far as [ am con- 
cerned, there must be an end of 
it.” 

“And what will he do?” asked 
Mr. Peacocke. 

“Well, as far as the curacy is 
concerned, of course he can refuse 
his licence.” 

“T have not the slightest inten- 
tion of applying to his lordship for 
a licence.” 

This the usher said with a tone 
of self-assertion which grated a little 
on the Doctor’s ear, in spite of his 
good-humour towards the speaker. 
“T don’t want to go into that,” he 
said. “A man never can say what 
his intentions may be six months 
hence.” 

“ But if I were to refuse to speak 
of my life in America,” said Mr. 
Peacocke, “and thus to decline to 
comply with what I must confess 
would be no more than a rational 
requirement on your part, how then 
would it be with myself and my 
wife in regard to the school ?” 

“Tt would make no difference 
whatever,” said the Doctor. 

“There is a,story to tell,” said 
Mr. Peacocke, very slowly. 

“T am sure that it cannot be to 
your disgrace.” 

“T do not say that it is—nor do 
I say that it is not. There may be 
circumstances in which a man may 
hardly know whether he has done 
right or wrong. But this I do 
know,—that, had I done otherwise, 
I should have despised myself. I 
could not have done otherwise and 
have lived.” 

“There is no man in the world,” 
said the Doctor, earnestly, “less 
anxious to pry into the secrets of 
others than Iam. I take things as 
I find them. If the cook sends me 
up a good dish, I don’t care to know 
how she made it. If I read a good 
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book, I am not the less gratified 
because there may have been some- 
thing amiss with the author.” 

“You would doubt his teaching,” 
said Mr. Peacocke, ‘“‘ who had gone 
astray himself.” 

“Then I must doubt all human 
teaching, for all men have gone 
astray. You had better hold your 
tongue about the past, and let me 
tell those who ask unnecessary 
questions to mind their own busi- 
ness.” ' 

“Tt is very odd, Doctor,” said 
Mr. Peacocke, “that all this should 
have come from you just now.” 

“ Why odd just now ?” 

“ Because I had been turning it 
in my mind for the last fortnight 
whether I ought not to ask you as 
a favour to listen to the story of my 
life. That I must do so before I 
could formally accept the curacy 
I had determined. But that only 
brought me to the resolution of re- 
fusing the office. I think,—I think 
that, irrespective of the curacy, it 
ought to be told. But I have not 
quite made up my mind.” 

“Do not suppose that I am 
pressing you.” 

“Oh no; nor would your press- 
ing me influence me. Much as I 
owe to your undeserved kindness 
and forbearance, I am bound to say 
that. Nothing can influence me in 
the least in such a manner but the 
wellbeing of my wife, and my own 
sense of duty. And it is a matter 
in which I can unfortunately take 
counsel from no one. She, and she 
alone, besides myself, knows the cir- 
cumstances, and she is so forgetful 
of herself that I can hardly ask her 
for an opinion.” 

The Doctor by this time had no 
doubt become curious. There was 
a something mysterious with which 
he would like to become acquainted. 
He was by no means a philosopher, 
superior to the ordinary curiosity 
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of mankind. But he was manly, 
and even at this moment remem- 
bered his former assurances. ‘“ Of 
course,” said he, “I cannot in the 
least guess what ‘all this is about. 
For myself I hate secrets. I haven’t 
a secret in the world. I know noth- 
ing of myself which you mightn’t 
know too for all that I cared. But 
that is my good fortune rather than 
my merit. It might well have been 
with me as it is with you; but, 
as arule, I think that where there 
is a secret it had better be kept. 
No one, at any rate, should allow it 
to be wormed out of him by the 
impertinent assiduity of others. If 
there be anything affecting your 
wife which you do not wish all the 
world on this side of the water to 
know, do not tell it to any one on 
this side of the water.” 

“ There is something affecting my 
wife that I do not wish all the 
world to know.” 

“Then tell it to no one,” said 
Dr. Wortle, authoritatively. 

“T will tell you what I will do,” 
said Mr. Peacocke; “I will take a 
week to think of it, and then I will 
let you know whether I will tell it 
or whether I will not; and if I tell 
it, I will let you know also how far 
I shall expect you to keep my se- 
cret, and how far to reveal it. I 
think the Bishop will be entitled 
to know nothing about me unless I 
ask to be recognised as one of the 
clergy of his diocese.” 

“Certainly not; certainly not,” 
said the Doctor. And then the in- 
terview was at an end. 

Mr. Peacocke, when he went away 
from the rectory, did not at once 
return to his own house, but went 
off fora walk alone. It was now 
nearly midsummer, and there was 
broad daylight till ten o’clock. It 
was after nine when he left the 
Doctor’s, but still there was time 
for a walk which he knew well 
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through the fields, which Would 
take him round by Bowick Wood, 
and home by a path across the 
squire’s park and by the church. 
An hour would do it, and he want- 
ed an hour to collect his thoughts 
before he should see his wife, and 
discuss with her, as he would be 
bound to do, all that had passed 
between him and the Doctor. He 
had said that he could not ask her 
advice. In this there had been 
much of truth. But he knew also 
that he would do nothing as to 
which he had not received at any 
rate her assent. She, for his sake, 
would have annihilated herself, had 
that been possible. Again and 
again, since that horrible apparition 
had showed itself in her room at 
St. Louis, she had begged that she 
might leave him,—not on her own 
behalf, not from any dread of the 
crime that she was committing, not 
from shame in regard to herself 
should her secret be found out, 
but because she felt herself to be 
an impediment to his career in the 
world. As to herself, she had no 
pricks of conscience. She had been 
true to the man,—brutal, abomin- 
able as he had been to her,—until 
she had in truth been made to be- 
lieve that he was dead; and even 
when he had certainly been alive,— 
for she had seen him,—he had only 
again seen her, again to desert her. 
Duty to him she could owe never. 
There was no sting of conscience 
with her in that direction. But to 
the other man she owed, as she 
thought, everything that could be 
due from a woman to a man. He 
had come within her ken, and had 
loved her without speaking of his 
love. He had seen her condition, 
and had sympathised with her fully. 
He had gone out, with his life in 
his hand—he, a clergyman, a quiet 
man of letters—to ascertain whether 
she was free ; and finding her, as he 
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believed, to be free, he had returned 
to take her to his heart, and to give 
her all that happiness which other 
women enjoy, but which she had 
hitherto only seen from a distance. 
Then the blow had come. It was 
necessary, it was natural, that she 
should be ruined by such a blow. 
Circumstances had ruined her. That 
fate had betaken her which so often 
falls upon a woman who trusts her- 
self and her life to a man. But 
why should he fall also with her 
fall? There was still a career be- 
fore him. He might be useful; he 
might be successful; he might be 
admired. Everything might still 
be open to him,—except the love 
of another woman. As to that, she 
did not doubt his truth. Why 
should he be doomed to drag her 
with him as a log tied to his foot, 
seeing that a woman with a mis- 
fortune is condemned by the gen- 
eral voice of the world, whereas 
for a man to have stumbled is con- 
sidered hardly more than a matter 
of course? She would consent to 
take from him the means of buy- 
ing her bread; but it would be 
better,— she had said,—that she 
should eat it-on her side of the 
water, while he might earn it on 
the other. 

We know what had come of these 
arguments. He had hitherto never 
left her for a moment since that 
man had again appeared before 
their eyes. He had been strong in 
his resolution. If it were a crime, 
then he would be a criminal. If it 
were a falsehood, then would he be 
a liar. As to the sin, there had no 
doubt been some divergence of opin- 
ion between him and her. The 
teaching that he had undergone 
in his youth had been that with 
which we, here, are all more or 
less acquainted, and that had been 
strengthened in him by the fact of 
his having become a clergyman. 
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She had felt herself more at liberty 
to proclaim to herself a gospel of 
her own for the guidance of her 
own soul. To herself she had never 
seemed to be vicious or impure ; but 
she understood well that he was 
not equally free from the bonds 
which religion had imposed upon 
him. For his sake,—for his sake, 
it would be better that she should 
be away from him. 

All this was known to him ac- 
curately, and all this had to be con- 
sidered by him as he walked across 
the squire’s park in the gloaming 
of the evening. No doubt,—he 
now said to himself,—the Doctor 
should have been made acquainted 
with his condition before he or she 
had taken their place at the school. 
Reticence under such circumstances 
had been a lie. Against his con- 
science there had been many pricks. 
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Living in his present condition he 
certainly should not have gone up 
into that pulpit to preach the Word 
of God. Though he had been silent, 
he had known that the evil and the 
deceit would work round upon him. 
But now what should he do? There 
was only one thing on which he 
was altogether decided ;—nothing 
should separate them. As he had 
said so often before, he said again 
now,—“If there be sin, let it be 
sin.” But this was clear to him,— 
were he to give Dr. Wortle a true 
history of what had happened to 
him in America, then must he cer- 
tainly leave Bowick. And this was 
equally certain, that before telling 
his tale, he must make known his 
purpose to his wife. 

But as he entered his own house 
he had determined that he would 
tell the Doctor everything. 


CHAPTER v.—‘‘ THEN WE MUST Go?” 


“T thought you were never go- 
ing to have done with that old 
Jupiter,” said Mrs. Peacocke, as 
she began at that late hour of the 
evening to make tea for herself and 
her husband. 

“Why have you waited for 
me?” 

“Because I like company. Did 
you ever know me to go to tea with- 
out you when there was a chance 
of your coming? What has Jupiter 
been talking about. all this time ?” 

“Jupiter has not been talking 
all this time. Jupiter talked only 
for half an hour. Jupiter is a very 
good fellow.” 

“I always thought so. Other- 
wise I should never have consented 
to have been one of his satellites, 
or have been contented to see you 
doing chief moon. But you have 


been with him an hour and a half.” 
“Since I left him I have walked 





all round by Bowick Lodge. I had 
something to think of before I could 
talk to you,—something to decide 
upon, indeed, before I could return 
to the house.” 

“What have you decided?” she 
asked. Her voice was altogether 
changed. Though she was seated 
in her chair and had hardly moved, 
her appearance and her carriage of 
herself were changed. She still held 
the cup in her hand which she had 
been about to fill, but her face was 
turned towards his, and her large 
brown speaking eyes were fixed 
upon him. 

“Let me have my tea,” he said, 
“and then I will tell you.” While 
he drank his tea she remained quite 
quiet, not touching her own, but 
waiting patiently till it should suit 
him to speak. “Ella,” he said, 
“T must tell it all to\,Dr. Wortle.” 

“Why, dearest?’ As he did 
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not answer at once, she went on 
with her question. “Why now 
more than before ?” 

“Nay, it is not now more than 
before. As we have let the before 
go by, we can only do it now.” 

“But why at all, dear? Has the 
argument, which was strong when 
we came, lost any of its force ?” 

“Tt should have had no force. 
We should not have taken the 
man’s good things, and have sub- 
jected him to the injury which may 
come to him by our bad name.” 

“Have we not given him good 
things in return ?” 

“ Not the good things which he 
had a right to expect,—not that 
respectability which is all the world 
to such an establishment as this.” 

“Let me go,” she said, rising 
from her chair and almost shriek- 
ing. 

“Nay, Ella, nay; if you and I 
cannot talk as though we were one 
flesh, almost with one soul between 
us, as though that which is done 
by one is done by both, whether 
for weal or woe,—if you and I can- 
not feel ourselves to be in a boat 
together either for swimming or for 
sinking, then I think that no two 
persons on this earth ever can be 
bound together after that fashion. 
‘ Whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge. 
The Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee 
and me.’” Then she rose from her 
chair, and flinging herself on her 
knees at his feet, buried her face in 
his lap. “ Ella,” he said, “the only 
injury you can do me is to speak of 
leaving me. And it is an injury 
which is surely unnecessary because 
you cannot carry it beyond words. 
Now, if you will sit up and listen 
to me, I will tell you what passed 
between me and the Doctor.” Then 
she raised herself from the ground 


and took her seat at the tea-table, 
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and listened patiently as he began 
his tale. ‘“ They have been talking 
about us here in the county.” 

“Who has found it necessary to 
talk about one so obscure as I?” 

“ What does it matter who they 
might be? The Doctor in his kind- 
ly wrath,—for he is very wroth,— 
mentions this name and the other. 
What does it matter? Obscurity 
itself becomes mystery, and mystery 
of course produces curiosity. It was 
bound to be so. It is not they who 
are in fault, but we. If you are dif- 
ferent from others, of course you will 
be inquired into.” 

“ Am I so different ?” 

“ Yes ;—different in not eating 
the Doctor’s dinners when they are 
offered to you; different in not ac- 
cepting Lady de Lawle’s hospital- 
ity ; different in contenting yourself 
simply with your duties and your 
husband. Of course we are dif- 
ferent. How could we not be dif- 
ferent? And as we are different, 
so of course there will be questions 
and wonderings, and that sifting 
and searching which always at last 
finds out the facts. The Bishop 
says that he knows nothing of my 
American life.” 

“Why should he want to know 
anything ?” 

“Because I have been preach- 
ing in one of his churches. It is 
natural ;—natural that the mothers 
of the boys should want to know 
something. The Doctor says that 
he hates secrets. So.do I.” 

“Oh, my dearest !” 

“ A secret is always accompanied 
by more or less of fear, and pro- 
duces more or less of cowardice. 
But it can no more be avoided than 
a sore on the flesh or a broken 
bone. Who would not go about, 
with all his affairs such as the 
world might know, if it were pos- 
sible? But there come gangrenes 
in the heart, or perhaps in the 
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pocket. Wounds come, undeserved 
wounds, as those did to you, my 
darling ; but wounds which may not 
be laid bare to all eyes. Who has 
a secret because he chooses it ?” 

“ But the Bishop ?” 

“ Well,—yes, the Bishop. The 
Bishop has told the Doctor to ex- 
amine me, and the Doctor has done 
it. I give him the credit of saying 
that the task has been most dis- 
tasteful to him. I do him the 
justice of acknowledging that he 

as backed out of the work he had 
undertaken. He has asked the 
question, but has said in the same 
breath that I need not answer it 
unless I like.” 

“ And you ? 
swered it yet ?” 

“No; [have answered nothing 
as yet. ButI have, I think, made 
up my mind that the question 
must be answered.” 

“That everything 
told ?” 

“ Everything,—to him. My idea 
is to tell everything to him, and 
to leave it to him to decide what 
should be done. Should he refuse 
to repeat the story any further, and 
then bid us go away from Bowick, 
I should think that his conduct had 
been altogether straightforward and 
not uncharitable.” 

“And you,—what would you do 
then ?”’ 

“T should go. 

“ But whither ?” 

“Ah! on that we must decide. 
He would be friendly with me. 
Though he might think it neces- 
sary that I should leave Bowick, 
he would not turn against me 
violently.” 

“ He could do nothing.” 

“T think he would assist me 
rather. He would help me, perhaps, 
to find some place where I might 
still earn my bread by such skill as 
I possess ;—where f ccna do so 


You have not an- 


should be 


What else ?” 
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without dragging in aught of my 
domestic life, as I have been forced 
to do here.” 

“Thave been a curse to you,” 
exclaimed the unhappy wife. 

“My dearest blessing,” he said, 
“that which you call a curse has 
come from circumstances which are 
common to both of us. There need 
be no more said about it. That 
man has been a source of terrible 
trouble to us. The trouble must 
be discussed from time to time, but 
the necessity of enduring it may be 
taken for granted.” 

“T cannot be a philosopher such 
as you are,” she said. 

“There is no escape from it. 
The philosophy is forced upon us. 
When an evil thing is necessary, 
there remains only the considera- 
tion how it may be best borne.” 

“You must tell him, then ?”’ 

“T think so. I have a week to 
consider of it; but I think so. 
Though he is very kind at this 
moment in giving me the option, 
and means what he says in de- 
claring that I shall remain even 
though I tell him nothing, yet his 
mind would become uneasy, and he 
would gradually become discontent- 
ed. Think how great is his stake 
in the school! How would he feel 
towards me, were its success to be 

dually diminished because he 

ept a master here of whom people 
believed some unknown evil ?” 

“There has been no sign of any 
such falling off ?” 

“There has been no time for it. 
It is only now that people are be- 
ginning to talk. Had nothing of 
the kind been said, had this Bishop 
asked no questions, had we been 
regarded as people simply obscure, 
to whom no mystery attached itself, 
the thing might have gone on; but 
as it is, I am bound to tell him the 
truth.” 

“Then we must go?” 
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“ Probably.” 
“ At once ?” 

“When it has been so decided, 
the sooner the better. How could 
we endure to remain here when our 
going shall be desired” 

“Oh no!” 

“We must flit, and again seek 
some other home. Though he 
should keep our secret,—and I 
believe he will if he be asked,—it 
will be known that there is a secret, 
and a secret of such a nature that 
its circumstances have driven us 
hence. If I could get literary work 
in London, perhaps we might live 
there.” 

“But how,—how would you set 
about it? The truth is, dearest, 
that for work such as yours you 
should either have no wife at all, 
or else a wife of whom you need 
not be ashamed to speak the whole 
truth before the world.” 

“ What is the use of it?’ he said, 
rising from his chair as in anger. 
“Why go back to all that which 
should be settled between us, as 
fixed by fate? Each of us has 
given to the other all that each has 
to give, and the partnership is com- 
plete. As far as that is concerned, 
I at any rate am contented.” 

“Ah, my darling!” she ex- 
claimed, throwing her arms round 
his neck. 

“Let there be an end to distinc- 
tions and differences, which, be- 
tween you and me, can have no 
effect but to increase our troubles. 
You are a woman, and I am a man; 
and therefore, no doubt, your name, 
when brought in question, is more 
subject to remark than mine,—as is 
my name, being that of a clergyman, 
more subject to remark than that 
of one not belonging to a sacred 
profession. But not on that ac- 
count do I wish to unfrock myself ; 
nor certainly on that account do I 
wish to be deprived of my wife. 
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For good or bad, it has to be en- 
dured together; and expressions of 
regret as to that which is unavoid- 
able, only aggravate our trouble.” 
After that, he seated himself, and 
took up a book as though he were 
able at once to carry off his mind 
to other matters. She probably 
knew that he could not do so, but 
she sat silent by him for a while, 
till he bade her take herself to bed, 
promising that he would follow 
without delay. 

For three days nothing further 
was said between them on the sub- 
ject, nor was any allusion made to 
it between the Doctor and his as- 
sistant. The school went on the 
same as ever, and the intercourse 
between the two men was un- 
altered as to its general mutual 
courtesy. But there did undoubt- 
edly grow in the Doctor’s mind a 
certain feverish feeling of insecur- 
ity. At any rate, he knew this, 
that there wasa mystery, that there 
was something about the Peacockes, 
—something referring especially to 
Mrs. Peacocke,—which, if generally 
known, would be held to be dele- 
terious to their character. So much 
he could not help deducing from 
what the man had already told him. 
No doubt he had undertaken, in his 
generosity, that although the man 
should decline to tell his secret, 
no alteration should be made as to 
the school arrangements; but he be- 
came conscious that in so promisin 
he had in some de jeopardise 
the wellbeing of the school. He 
began to whisper to himself that 
persons in such a position as that 
filled by this Mr. Peacocke and his 
wife should not be subject to 
peculiar remarks from ill-natured 
tongues. A weapon was afforded 
by such a mystery to the Stanti- 
loups of the world, which the 
Stantiloups would be sure to use 
with all their virulence. To such 
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an establishment as his school, re- 
spectability was everything. Credit, 
he said to himself, is a matter so 
subtle in its essence, that, as it may 
be obtained almost without reason, 
so, without reason, may it be made 
to melt away. Much as he liked 
Mr. Peacocke, much as he approv- 
ed of him, much as there was in 
the man of manliness and worth 
which was absolutely dear to him, 
—still he was not willing to put 
the character-of his school in peril 
for the sake of Mr. Peacocke. Were 
he to do so, he would be neglecting 
a duty much more sacred than any 
he could owe to Mr. Peacocke. It 
was thus that, during these three 
days, he conversed with himself on 
the subject, although he was able 
to maintain outwardly the same 
manner and the same countenance 
as though all things were going 
well between them. When they 
parted after the interview in the 
study, the Doctor, no doubt, had so 
expressed himself as rather to dis- 
suade his usher from telling his 
secret than to encourage him to do 
so. He had been free in declaring 
that the telling of the secret should 
make no difference in his assistant’s 
position at Bowick. But in all 
that, he had acted from his habitual 
impulse. He had since told him- 
self that the mystery ought to be 
disclosed. It was not right that 
his boys should be left to the 
charge of one who, however com- 
petent, dared not speak of his own 
antecedents. It was thus he thought 
of the matter, after consideration. 
He must wait, of course, till the 
week should be over before he 
made up his mind to anything 
further. 

“So Peacocke isn’t going to take 
the curacy ?” 

This was said to the Doctor by 
Mr. Pearson, the squire, in the course 
of those two or three days of which 
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we are speaking. Mr. Pearson was 
an old gentleman, who did not live 
often at Bowick, being compelled, 
as he always said, by his health, 
to spend the winter and spring of 
every year in Italy, and the summer 
months by his family in London. 
In truth, he did not much care for 
Bowick, but had always been on 
good terms with the Doctor, and 
had never opposed the school. Mr. 
Pearson had been good also as to 
Church matters,—as far as good- 
ness can be shown by generosity,— 
and had interested himself about 
the curates. So it had come to 
pass that the Doctor did not wish 
to snub his neighbour when the 
question was asked. “I rather 
think not,” said the Doctor. “I 
fear I shall have to look out for 
some one else.” He did not pro- 
long the conversation ; for, though 
he wished to be civil, he did not 
wish to be communicative. Mr. 
Pearson had shown his parochial 
solicitude, and did not trouble him- 
self with further questions. 

“So Mr. Peacocke isn’t going to 
take the curacy?’ This, the very 
same question in the very same 
words, was put to the Doctor on 
the next morning by the vicar of 
the next parish. The Rev. Mr. Pud- 
dicombe, a clergyman without a 
flaw, who did his duty excellently 
in every station of life, was one 
who would preach a sermon or take 
a whole service for a brother par- 
son in distress, and never think of 
reckoning up that return sermons 
er return services were due to him, 
—one who gave dinners, too, and 
had pretty daughters ;—but still our 
Doctor did not quite like him. He 
was a little too pious, and perhaps 
given to ask questions. “So Mr. Pea- 
cocke isn’t going to take the curacy ?”” 

There was a certain animation 
about the asking of this question 
by Mr. Puddicombe very different 
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from Mr. Pearson’s listless manner. 
It was clear to the Doctor that Mr. 
Puddicombe wanted to know. It 
seemed to the Doctor that some- 
thing of condemnation was implied 
in the tone of the question, not only 
against Mr. Peacocke, but against 
himself also, for having employed 
Mr. Peacocke. “Upon my word I 
can’t tell you,” he said, rather 
crossly. 

“T thought that it had been all 
settled. I heard that it was de- 
cided.” 

“Then you have heard more than 
I have.” 

“Tt was the Bishop told me.” 

Now it certainly was the case 
that in that fatal conversation 
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which had induced the Doctor to 
interrogate Mr. Peacocke about his 
past life, the Doctor himself had 
said that he intended to look out for 


another curate. He probably did 
not remember that at the moment. 
“T wish the Bishop would confine 
himself to asserting things that he 
knows,” said the Doctor, angrily. 

“T am sure the Bishop intends 
to do so,” said Mr. Puddicombe, 
very gravely. “But I apologise. 
I had not intended to touch a sub- 
ject on which there may perhaps be 
some reserve. I was only going to. 
tell you of an excellent young man 
of whom I have heard. But, good: 
morning.” Then Mr. Puddicombe 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER VI.—LORD CARSTAIRS, 


During the last six months Mr. 
Peacocke’s most intimate friend at 
Bowick, excepting of course his 
wife, had been one of the pupils 
at the school. The lad was one of 
the pupils, but could not be said 
to be one of the boys. He was the 
young Lord Carstairs, eldest son of 
Earl Bracy. He had been sent to 
Bowick now six years ago, with the 
usual purpose of progressing from 
Bowick to.Eton. And from Bow- 
ick to Eton he had gone in due course. 
But there, things had not gone well 
with the young lord. Some school 
disturbance had taken place when 
he had been there about a year and 
a half, in which he was, or was 
supposed to have been, a ringleader. 
It was thought necessary, for the 
preservation of the discipline of 
the school, that a victim should be 
made ;—and it was perhaps thought 
well, in order that the impartiality 
of the school might be made mani- 
fest, that the victim should be a 
lord. Earl Bracy was therefore ask- 
ed to withdraw his son; and young 


Lord Carstairs, at the age of seven- 
teen, was left to seek his education 
where he could. It had been, and 
still was, the Earl’s purpose to 
send his son to Oxford, but there 
was now an interval of two years 
before that could be accomplished. 
During one year he was sent abroad 
to travel with a tutor, and was then 
reported to have been all that a 
well-conducted lad ought to be. 
He was declared to be quite worthy 
of all that Oxford would do for 
him. It was even suggested that 
Eton had done badly for herself 
in throwing off from her such 
a young nobleman. But though 
Lord Carstairs had done well with 
his French and German on the 
Continent, it would certainly be 
necessary that he should rub up 
his Greek and Latin before he went 
to Christ Church. Then a request 
was made to the Doctor to take 
him in at Bowick in some sort as a 
private pupil. After some demur- 
ring the Doctor consented. It was 


not his wont to run counter to earls 
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who treated him with respect and 
deference. Earl Bracy had in a 
special manner been his friend, and 
Lord Carstairs himself had been a 
great favourite at Bowick. When 
that expulsion from Eton had come 
about, the Doctor had interested 
himself, and had declared that a 
very scant measure of justice had 
been shown to the young lord. He 
was thus in a measure compelled to 
accede to the request made to him, 
and Lord Carstairs was received 
back at Bowick, not without hesi- 
tation, but with a full measure 
of affectionate welcome. His bed- 
room was in the parsonage-house, 
and his dinner he took with the 
Doctor’s family. In other respects 
he lived among the boys. 

“ Will it not be bad for Mary ?” 
Mrs. Wortle had said anxiously to 
her husband when the matter was 
first discussed. 

“Why should it be bad for 
Mary ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know ;—but young 
people together, you know? Mightn’t 
it be dangerous?” 

“He is a boy, and she is a mere 
child. They are both children. It 
will be a troubie, but I do not think 
it will be at all dangerous in that 
way.” And so it was decided. Mrs. 
Wortle did not at all agree as to 
their both being children. She 
thought that her girl was far from 
being a child. But she had argued 
the matter quite as much as she 
ever argued anything with the 
Doctor. So the matter was ar- 
ranged, and young Lord Carstairs 
came back to Bowick. 

As far as the Doctor could see, 
nothing could be nicer than his 
young pupil’s manners. He was 
not at all above playing with the 
other boys. He took very kindly 
to his old studies and his old 
haunts, and of an evening, after 
dinner, went away from the draw- 
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ing-room to the study in pursuit of 
his Latin and his Greek, without 
any precocious attempt at making 
conversation with Miss Wortle. No 
doubt there was a good deal of lawn- 
tennis of an afternoon, and the 
lawn-tennis was generally played 
in the rectory garden. But then 
this had ever been the case, and 
the lawn-tennis was always played 
with two on aside; there were no 
téte-a-téte games between his lord- 
ship and Mary, and whenever the 
game was going on, Mrs. Wortle 
was always there to see fair-play. 
Among other amusements the young 
lord took to walking far afield with 
Mr. Peacocke. And then, no doubt, 
many things were said about that 
life in America. When a man 
has been much abroad, and has 
passed his time there under unusual 
circumstances, his doings will neces- 
sarily become subjects of conversa- 
tion to his companions. To have 
travelled in France, Germany, or 
in Italy, is not uncommon; nor is 
it uncommon to liave lived a year 
or years in Florence or in Rome. 
It is not uncommon now to have 
travelled all through the United 
States. The Rocky Mountains or 
Peru are hardly uncommon, so much 
has the taste for travelling increased. 
But for an Oxford Fellow of a col- 
lege, and a clergyman of the Church 
of England, to have established 
himself as a professor in Missouri, 
is uncommon, and it could hardly 
be but that Lord Carstairs should 
ask questions respecting that far- 
away life. 

Mr. Peacocke had no objection to 
such questions. He told his young 
friend much about the manners of 
the people of St. Louis,—told him 
how far the people had progressed 
in classical literature, in what they 
fell behind, and in what they ex- 
celled youths of their own age in 
England, and how far the college 
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was a success. Then he described 
his own life,—both before and after 
his marriage. He had liked the 
eople of St. Louis well enough,— 
Pt not quite well enough to wish 
to live among them. No doubt 
their habits were very different 
from those of Englishmen, He 
could, however, have been happy 
enough there,—only that circum- 
stances arose. 

“Did Mrs. Peacocke like the 
place?” the young lord asked one 
day. 

“She is an American, you 
know.” 

“Ob yes; I have heard. But 
did she come from St. Louis ?” 

“No; her father was a planter 
in Louisiana, not far from New 
Orleans, before the abolition of 
slavery.” 

“ Did she like St. Louis?” 

“Well enough, I think, when 
we were first married. She had 
been married before, you know. 
She was a widow.” 

“Did she like coming to Eng- 
land among strangers?” 

“She was glad to leave St. Louis. 
Things happened there which made 
her life unhappy. It was on that 
account I came here, and gave up a 
position higher and more lucrative 
than I shall ever now get in Eng- 
land.” 

“T should have thought you 
might have had a school of your 
own,” said the lad. “ You know so 
much, and get on so well with boys. 
I should have thought you might 
have been tutor at a college.” 

“To have a school of my own 
would take money,” said he, “ which 
[have not got. To be tutor at a 
college would take But never 
mind. I am very well where I am, 
and have nothing to complain of.” 
He had been going to say that to 
be tutor of a college he would want 
high standing. And then he would 








have been forced to explain that he 
had lost at his own college that 
standing which he had once pos- 
sessed, 

“Yes,” he said on another occa- 
sion, “she is unhappy; but do not 
ask her any questions about it.” 

“Who,—I? Oh dear, no! I 
should not think of taking such a 
liberty.” 

“Tt would be as a kindness, not 
as aliberty. But still, do not speak 
to her about it. There are sorrows 
which must be hidden, which it 
is better to endeavour to bury by 
never speaking of them, by not 
thinking of them, if that were pos- 
sible.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” the lad 
asked. 

“Tt is bad enough sometimes. 
But never mind. You remember that 
Roman wisdom,—‘ Dabit Deus his 
quoque finem.’ And I think that 
all things are bearable if a man will 
only make up his mind to bear 
them. Do not tell any one that I 
have complained.” 

“ Who,—I? Oh, never!” 

“Not that I have said anything 
which all the world might not 
know; but that it is unmanly to 
complain. Indeed I do not com- 
plain, only I wish that things were 
lighter to her.” Then he went off 
to other matters; but his heart was 
yearning to tell everything to this 
young lad. 

Before the end of the week had 
arrived, there came a letter to him 
which he had not at all expected, 
and a letter also to the Doctor,— 
both from Lord Bracy. The letter 
to Mr. Peacocke was as follows: 


“My pear Sir,—I have been 
much gratified by what I have 
heard both from Dr. Wortle and m 
son as to his progress. He will 
have to come home in July, when 
the Doctor’s school is broken up, 
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and, as you are probably aware, 
will go up to Oxford in October. 
I think it would be very expedient 
that he should not altogether lose 
the holidays, and I am aware how 
much more he would do with ade- 
quate assistance than without it. 
The meaning of all this is, that I 
and Lady Bracy will feel very much 
obliged if you and Mrs. Peacocke 
will come and spend your holidays 
with us at Carstairs. I have writ- 
ten to Dr. Wortle on the subject, 


partly to tell him of my proposal, 


because he has been so kind to my 
son, and partly to ask him to fix 
the amount of remuneration, should 
you be so kind as to accede to my 
request. 

“His mother has heard on more 
than one occasion from her son how 
very good-natured you have been 
to him.—Yours faithfully, 

“* Bracy.” 


It was, of course, quite out of 
the question. Mr. Peacocke, as soon 
as he had read the letter, felt that 
it wasso. Had things been smooth 
and easy with him, nothing would 
have delighted him more. His 
liking for the lad was most sincere, 
and it would have been a real pleas- 
ure to him to have worked with 
him during the holidays. But it 
was quite out of the question. He 
must tell Lord Carstairs that it was 
so, and must at the moment give 
such explanation as might occur to 
him. He almost felt that in giv- 
ing that explanation he would be 
tempted to tell his whole story. 

But the Doctor met him before 
he had an opportunity of speaking 
to Lord Carstairs. The Doctor met 
him, and at once produced the 
Earl’s letter. “I have heard from 
Lord Bracy, and you, I suppose, 
have had a letter too,” said the 
Doctor. His manner was easy and 
kind, as though no disagreeable 
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communication was due to be made 
on the following day. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peacocke. 
have had a letter.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ His lordship has asked me to 
go to Carstairs for the holidays ; but 
it is out of the question.” 

“It would do Carstairs all the 
good in the world,” said the Doc- 
tor; “and I do not see why you 
should not have a pleasant visit 
and earn twenty-five pounds at the 
same time.” 

“Tt is quite out of the question.” 

“T suppose you would not like 
to leave Mrs. Peacocke,” said the 
Doctor. 

“ Either to leave her or to take 
her! To go myself under any cir- 
cumstances would be altogether out 
of the question. I shall come to 
you to-morrow, Doctor, as I said I 
would last Saturday. What hour 
will suit you?” Then the Doctor 
named an hour in the afternoon, 
and knew that the revelation was 
to be made to him. He felt, too, 
that that revelation would lead to 
the final departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peacocke from Bowick, and he was 
unhappy in his heart. Though he: 
was anxious for his school, he was 
anxious also for his friend. There 
was a gratification in the feeling 
that Lord Bracy thought so much 
of his assistant,—or would have 
been but for this wretched mystery ! 

“No,” said Mr. Peacocke to the 
lad. “I regret to say that I can- 
not go. I will tell you why, per- 
haps, another time, but not now. I 
have written to your father by this 
post, because it is right that he 
should be told at once. I have 
been obliged to say that it is im- 
possible.” 

“T am so sorry! I should so 
much have liked it. My father 
would have done everything to 
make you comfortable, and so 
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would mamma.” In answer to all 
this Mr. Peacocke could only say 
that it was impossible. This hap- 
pened on Friday afternoon, Friday 
being a day on which the school 
was always very busy. There was 
no time for the doing of anything 
special, as there would be on the 
following day, which was a half- 
holiday. At night, when the work 
was altogether over, he showed the 
letter to his wife, and told her what 
he had decided. 

“Couldn’t you have gone with- 
out me?” she asked. 

“How can I do that,” he said, 
“when before this time to morrow 
I shall have told everything to Dr. 
Wortle? After that, he would not 
let me go. He would do no more 
than his duty in telling me that if 
I proposed to go he must make it 
all known to Lord Bracy. But this 
is a trifle. I am at the present 
moment altogether in the dark as 
to what I shall do with myself 
when to-morrow evening comes. 
I cannot guess, because it is so 
hard to know what are the feei- 
ings in the breast of another man. 
It may so well be that he should 
refuse me permission to go to my 
desk in the school again.” 

“Will he be hard like that?” 

“T can hardly tell myself whether 
it would be hard. I hardly know 
what I should feel it my duty to 
do in such a position myself. I 
have deceived him.” 

“No!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes; I have deceived him. 
Coming to him as I did, I gave 
him to understand that there was 
nothing wrong,—nothing to which 
special objection could be made in 
my position.” 

“Then we are deceiving all the 
world in calling ourselves man and 
wife.” 

“Certainly we are; but to that 
we had made up our mind! We 
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are not injuring all the world. No 
doubt it is a lie,—but there are 
circumstances in which a lie can 
hardly bea sin. I would have been 
the last to say so before all this had 
come upon me, but I feel it to be so 
now. It is a lie to say that you 
are my wife.” 

“Ts it? Is it?” 

“Ts it not? And yet I would 
rather cut my tongue out than say 
otherwise. To give you my name 
is a lie; but what should I think 
of myself were I to allow you to 
use any other? What would you 
have thought if I had asked you 
to go away and leave me when 
that bad hour came upon us?” 

“T would have borne it.” 

“T could not have borne it. There 
are worse things than a lie. I have 
found, since this came upon us, that 
it may be well to choose one sin in 
order that another may be shunned. 
To cherish you, to comfort you, to 
make the storm less sharp to you,— 
that has already been my duty as 
well as my pleasure. To do the 
same to me is your duty.” 

“And my pleasure; and my 
pleasure,—my only pleasure.” 

“We must cling to each other, 
let the world cal] us what names it 
may. But there may come a time 
in which one is called on to doa 
special act of justice to others. It 
has come now to me. From the 
world at large I am prepared, if 
possible, to keep my secret, even 
though I do it by lying;—but to 
this one man I am driven to tell it, 
because I may not return his friend- 
ship by doing him an evil.” 

Morning school at this time of 
the year at Bowick began at half- 
past seven. There was an hour of 
school before breakfast, at which 
the Doctor did not himself put in 
an appearance. He was wont to 
tell the boys that he had done all 
that when he was young, and that 
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now in his old age it suited him 
best to have his breakfast before he 
began the work of the day. Mr. 
Peacocke, of course, attended the 
morning school. Indeed, as the 
matutinal performances were alto- 
gether classical, it was impossible 
that much should be done without 
him. On this Saturday morning, 
however, he was not present; anda 
few minutes after the proper time, 
the mathematical master took his 
place. “I saw him coming across 
out of his own door,” little Jack 
Talbot said to the younger of the 
two Clifford boys, “and there was 
a man coming up from the gate 
who met him.’ 

“What sort of a man?” 
Clifford. 

“He was a rummy-looking fel- 
low, with a great beard, and a queer 
kind of coat. I never saw any one 
like him before.” 

“ And where did they go?” 

“They stood talking for a min- 
ute or two just before the front 
door, and then Mr. Peacocke took 
him into the house. I heard him 
tell Carstairs to go through and 
send word up to the Doctor that 
he wouldn’t be in school this 
morning.” 

It had all happened just as young 
Talbot had said. A very “rummy- 
looking fellow” had at that early 
hour been driven over from Brough- 
ton to Bowick, and had caught Mr. 
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Peacocke just as he was going into 
the school. He was a man witha 
beard, loose, flowing on both sides, 
as though he were winged like a 
bird,—a beard that had been black, 
but was now streaked through and 
through with grey hairs. The man 
had a coat with frogged buttons 
that must have been intended to 
have a military air when it was 
new, but which was now much the 
worse for wear. The coat was so 
odd as to have caught young Tal- 
bot’s attention at once. And the 
man’s hat was old and seedy. But 
there was a look about him as 
though he were by no means 
ashamed either of himself or of 
his present purpose. “He came in 
a gig,” said Talbot to his friend; 
“for I saw the horse standing at 
the gate, and the man sitting in the 


“You remember me, no doubt,” 
the stranger said, when he encoun- 
tered Mr. Peacocke. 

“T do not remember you in the 
least,” the schoolmaster answered. 

“Come, come; that won’t do. 
You know me well enough. I’m 
Robert Lefroy.” 

Then Mr. Peacocke, looking at 
him again, knew that the man was 
the brother of his wife’s husband. 
He had not seen him often, but he 
recognised him as Robert Lefroy, 
and having recognised him he took 
him into the house. 














I am in the unfortunate position 
of being the fourth son of an impe- 
cunious peer. My eldest brother 
went into the Guards, my second 
into the Church, my third into the 
Navy, and I into—the City. I 
might, if it were not for the scru- 
pulous regard for truth which char- 
acterises me, have said, into busi- 
ness; but although my avocations 
take me a good deal into the City, I 
don’t do much business there, in the 
strict sense of the term. My wants 
are small, and | manage, thanks to 
the handle to my name, and an 
unusual allowance of mother-wit, 
to pick up about a thousand a-year 
out of the financial street-sweepings. 
It is not necessary for me to describe 
exactly how I do this—partly be- 
cause I don’t want to reveal my 
methods to other young men in my 
own needy circumstances, and partly 
because I am a victim to horrible 
doubts as to whether those methods 
are strictly right and honourable. 
The fact is, that my second brother 
and I mistook our vocations in life. 
I have been tortured from infancy 
with an extremely sensitive con- 
science—an article of the greatest 
possible value in the Church, but 
decidedly in the way in the City. 
My brother, the Honourable and 
Reverend Sydney Lyesant, who is 
known amongst us familiarly as 
“the Hon. and Rev.,” was born, if 
I may so express it, with a slight 
obliquity of moral vision, which 
would have been of the greatest 
service to him in the City, but 
which, to a certain extent, tends to 
impair his usefulness as a parish 
priest. I do not for a moment 
wish to insinuate that he is not an 
excellent, hard-working, and devot- 
ed ecclesiastic; on the contrary, he 
is a slave to his parishioners, and 
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most punctilious in the performance 
of his duties; but there is a casuis- 
try about his way of putting things, 
—and I may even say of doing 
things,—calculated to inspire dis- 
trust, and which lays him open to 
attacks from the Low Church rector 
of the neighbouring parish, of which 
the latter is not slow to avail him- 
self—the more especially as my 
brother is a Ritualist. 

There are only two or three others 
besides my brother who know my 
methods. 1 determined to consult 
him in regard to them, because I 
felt if I could obtain his sanction 
to them as a priest, I should be 
easier in my mind. Moreover, as 
he considered it his duty to confess 
a large proportion of his flock, 
especially the feminine section of 
it, 1 hoped that the peculiar turn of 
his mind, combined with his habit 
of dealing with difficult cases of 
conscience, might induce him to 
take a favourable view of my pro- 
ceedings. I therefore carefully ex- 
plained my methods to him, and 
propounded my difficulties. To 
my astonishment, he said that they 
did not involve a question of morals 
at all, but points of law, and that 
the right person for me to apply to 
was not a clergyman, but a solicitor. 
Now I had already done this; for 
when my methods first occurred to 
me, I was afraid, if discovered, they 
might render me liable to legal pen- 
alties. I therefore, to make sure, 
took counsel’s opinion. Some of 
the points were so delicate that 
my legal adviser took three days to 
consider, and then gave it as his 
opinion that there was no law 
in existence by which I could 
be touched. 4 then asked him 
whether, although my methods 
might be legally safe, he considered 
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them morally right. He said he was 
paid to give his opinion on ques- 
tions of law, and not on questions 
of morals,—and with that politely 
bowed me out. It was under these 
circumstances that I applied to the 
Hon. and Rev.; and on my explain- 
ing the result of my interview with 
my lawyer, he said that the ques- 
tions of morals and of law were so 
inextricably involved that he could 
not possibly give an opinion with- 
out being familiar, not merely with 
the legal bearings of the case, but 
with the custom which prevailed in 
the City, as much would depend 
upon the moral standard which was 
recognised by City men. He said 
that morals in matters of finance 
were relative, differing in different 
countries, and that it was impos- 
sible to fix an arbitrary standard 
to be applicable in all cases. In 
France, for instance, it was con- 
sidered dishonourable for the son 
of a deceased bankrupt not to strain 
every nerve to pay off his father’s 
creditors; but this obligation was 
not deemed so binding in England, 
though it was occasionally done 
—the difference being that in one 
country it was thought highly meri- 
torious to do it, and in the other 
extremely discreditable not to do it. 
In the same way, the moral standard 
of New York in questions relating 
to finance was totally different from 
that of London; and a transaction 
which was considered legitimate 
and fair in one of those great com- 
mercial marts might be reprobated 
as sharp practice in the other. To 
make a long story short, I got no 
satisfaction out of either the lawyer 
or the divine, so I thought of con- 
sulting one or two eminent bankers. 
The first I applied to was much in- 
terested in my methods, and thought 
them perfectly legitimate; indeed [ 
have since suspected that he may 
possibly avail himself of some of 
the hints he obtained from me. 
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The second, on the other hand, ap- 
peared rather shocked, described 
them as being more ingenious than 
moral, and advised me to give them 
up; and here I may incidentally 
remark that the first banker I con- 
sulted was a modern financier, and 
a director of a limited liability con- 
cern, while the second was the 
leading partner of an old-established 
private firm. I merely mention this 
by the way, as indicating that there 
seems to be a difference between 
the modern standard in these mat- 
ters and that of a generation or two 
ago. I was somewhat reluctant to 
adopt the old-fashioned standard, as 
I should be incontinently rendered 
a beggar if I did; so I tried another 
test. I thought over all my ac-. 
quaintances, and wondered how 
many of them, if they knew my 
methods, would consider them legi- 
timate, and how many would, on 
principle, abstain from employing 
them. As nearly as I could calcu- 
late, I found, on carefully estimat- 
ing the characters of the men, that 
about eighty per cent would employ 
them if they knew them, and about 
twenty per cent would abstain from 
doing so on principle. Of course I 
could not be sure of the exact pro- 
portions; but I felt perfectly certain 
that if not twenty, still a large per- 
centage, would disapprove of them, 
and that was enough to make me mis- 
erable. Why should this percentage 
have a different standard from their 
neighbours, and possibly be com- 
pelled to make great sacrifices of 
money, fame, or position, in order 
to maintain it? It was the eighty 
per cent, and not the twenty per 
cent, who formed public opinion on 
the matter. If they amassed for- 


tunes by methods which the min- 
ority disapproved, the only result 
would be that the minority would 
be considered fools, and the mem- 
bers of the majority who succeeded, 
would be respected just in propor- 
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tion to the amount of fortune which 
they had amassed. It is only when 
a man becomes rich by methods 
which the majority disapproves, that 
he runs any risk of forfeiting their 
respect ; and even then, if he has 
a pretty wife, and knows how to 
entertain, he can live it down. 

These reflections made me very un- 
happy. I was perpetually haunted 
by the idea that I ought to be one 
of the minority; and yet, after all, 
their sense of right and wrong 
might be unduly strained, or why 
did it differ from that of the 
majority? Meantime I continued 
to derive a comfortable little in- 
come from my methods, pursued by 
a morbid fear that some day or 
other they would be discovered, and 
that then I should be considered 
lacking in principle by the minority, 
while the majority would adopt 
them, and they would cease to be 
valuable. Moreover, I still re- 
tained a sort of inherited supersti- 
tion in respect to the class to which 
I belonged. No doubt it was not a 
high or noble sentiment, because it 
tended to imply that one’s moral 
standard was to some extent con- 
ditioned on one’s rank in life. But 
when I thought of my great ances- 
tor, Sir Guy de Lyesant, whose 
spotless chivalry procured for him 
the proud device of “ Honneur 
luisant,” or “ Honour bright,” while 
it was at the same time a challenge 
to those who bore the name, [ 
trembled to think that possibly I 
was even now tarnishing it; and 
the reflection that I was not the 
first who had done so, was but poor 
consolation. 

It was a tradition in our family 
that the first Lyesant who ever told 
a lie was my great - grandfather ; 
and this was attributed to the fact 
of his father having married the 
daughter of an alderman. Whether 
this be the case or not, there can 
be little doubt that a sensible 
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moral deterioration has taken place 
during the last three generations, 
and that the instinct of noblesse 
oblige, which so eminently charac- 
terised the Lyesants of a former 
time, has now almost died out. By 
one of those hereditary freaks well 
known to natural philosophers, it 
seems to have been reproduced in 
me to its full extent; indeed there 
is even a strong physical resem- 
blance between my lineaments and 
those of the great Sir Guy, after 
whom I am‘ called, and whose 
portrait hangs in Lyesant Castle. 
Often have I gazed on it, and won- 
dered whether, if he was alive now 
and in my position, he would con- 
sider it consistent with his honour 
to operate on the Stock Exchange 
and employ my methods. 

From all which it would appear 
that I was craving for moral—indeed 
it would not be too much to say, 
for spiritual—counsel and advice in 
the difficult problems which beset 
my path in life. I was led by them 
into a vein of philosophical reflec- 
tion; and it is by way of an intro- 
duction to the results at which I 
have arrived that I have been in- 
duced to bring my own insignificant 
personality before the reader. He 
will now understand how my own 
experiences have forced upon me 
the conclusion that a great moral 
vacuum exists in these modern 
days, which, as nature abhors a 
vacuum, needs to be filled: and if 
I venture to make a few suggestions 
which may seem bold, and even to 
some extent revolutionary, in their 
character, I wish the public to un- 
derstand that I only timidly throw 
them out as hints; and that if once 
the principle be admitted, I should 
only be too happy to see modifica- 
tions introduced which might im- 
ee my own crude ideas. It may 

e objected that I am treating a 
very grave and serious subject too 
lightly, and indeed with an ap- 
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parent flippancy. To this I would 
reply that I am treating it in the 
most serious and effective manner 
at my command. I am not by 
nature a grave person. I make my 
livelihood in the City in an airy and 
superficial manner. My companions 
at the West End are frivolous and 
volatile. The clubs to which I be- 
long are considered fast. But yet I 
am a human being with a soul and 
a conscience, and aspirations and 
doubts, and cravings and difficulties ; 
and I don’t know where to go to 
gét comfort and consolation, and 
advice, and guidance, and solutions, 
and satisfaction. I have tried the 
Church, and I have tried the law, 
‘and I have tried men of business, 
and I am still just as much at sea 
as ever. 

Instead of objecting that I treat 
‘a serious subject lightly, people 
who are interested in the welfare of 
their fellow-creatures should only 
be too thankful to see so flippant a 
person as I am, by my nature and 
surroundings, treat a serious sub- 
ject at all. Let me assure them 
I don’t consider it by any means 
a joke. | am leading a life which 
is perfectly miserable, grinning 
through a horse-collar all the time ; 
and Jet me also tell them that there 
are scores of other men exactly in 
the same plight with myself. They 
don’t go about talking about it. 
What is the good of talking about 
it? They want to lead higher lives 
and better lives than they are lead- 
ing, but they don’t see how. The 
' fact is, modern civilisation has de- 
veloped a quantity of new vices in 
-all ranks, and classes, and occupa- 
‘tions in life, for which no provision 
| seems’ to have been made morally 
in theology. 

Mr. Ruskin many years ago wrote 
a pamphlet on ‘The Construction 
of Sheepfolds.” Now what occurs 


to me is, that they want reconstruc- 
tion; and with the greatest possi- 
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ble diffidence I would suggest how 
something might be done. People 
are very apt to say, when one com- 
plains of the inadequacy of old ex- 
isting institutions to meet the re- 
quirements of the age, “It is all 
very well to find fault; only pro- 
pose something better.” Now, with 
all humility, I am going to find 
fault, because I am_ personally a 
sufferer from the insufficiency of 
one of the most venerable of those 
institutions—an institution, indeed, 
worthy of the highest respect—to 
meet the wants of my own case; 
and I don’t want to lay myself 
open to the charge of not proposing 
something which, I think, will be 
an improvement. At the same time, 
if my suggestion does not scem 
practical, it may at any rate induce 
wiser heads than mine to con- 
sider seriously whether some means 
ought not to be devised to meet 
the spiritual necessities which have 
sprung out of the advanced state of 
civilisation in which we live. Mo- 
dern writers bear universal testi- 
mony to the fact that the country 
is undergoing a great moral revolu- 
tion. Mr. Escott, in his remarkable 
and comprehensive work on ‘ Eng- 
land: its People, Polity, and Pur- 
suits,’ has given forcible expression 
to this fact when he says that “ old 
lines of social demarcation have 
been obliterated, ancient landmarks 
of thought and belief removed, new 
standards of expediency and right 
created. We have made for our- 
selves strange gods, and we live in 
a state of transition to a yet un- 
known order.” If it be true that 
new standards of expediency and 
right have been created, what I 
would ask is, What share has the 
Church taken in creating these new 
standards, and what is it doing to 
wean us from those, strange gods 
which we have made for ourselves ? 
Surely all this is an especially ec- 
clesiastical affair? It is time to 
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ask whether the Church has moved 
on with the age? whether it has 
recognised the fact that the tre- 
mendous development of the power 
of money-making which has taken 
place during the last half-century, 
and the habits of luxury which 
have been engendered thereby, have 
given rise to a totally new set of 
social, commercial, and, | may even 
say, of political moral problems, 
which the ethical teaching of a 
former generation fails altogether 
to grapple with? Indeed, from all I 
can learn, the ethical teaching of the 
last generation was not of any very 
great value any way. But as I did 
not live then, I don’t know much 
about it; perhaps if I had, I might 
even then have proposed my scheme 
of ecclesiastical reform. It is with 
the requirements of the present 
that we have to deal, and these I 
shall endeavour to point out. I 
have conversed on the subject with 
my brother, the Hon. and Rev., 
and I asked him once why he did 
not find out the special vices of 
the members of his congregation, 
and denounce them from the pul- 
pit. He declares they resent be- 
‘ing preached at, and says that if 
you don’t want to disgust your 
flock you must keep to generalities ; 
that people are very sensitive on 
this point, and that neither indivi- 
dual men nor women like to feel 
after a sermon that the other mem- 
bers of the congregation think that 
certain of your remarks applied 
specially to them. They know 
they are “miserable sinners,” and 
are not particularly ashamed of 
publicly saying so, provided they 
are all miserable together; but 
nobody likes to be considered an 
especially miserable sinner, nor to 
have his particular sin pointed out. 
Now this I can quite understand— 
indeed I to a great extent sympa- 
thise in it. If, when I was down 
in the country, my brother was to 
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preach a sermon against doubtful 
methods of making money in the 
City—which, by the way, he would 
be the last man to do—I should 
not like it at all, because the squire, 
and the attorney, and the doctor, 
and the rustics of the parish, would 
know that his observations could 
be directed to nobody but me. 
Moreover, as my brother himself 
confessed —and most clergymen 
would probably feel the same diffi- 
culty—his familiarity with the sub- 
ject was not sufficient to enable him 
to treat it effectively. The same 
remarks apply to certain modern 
social and political developments 
which are rarely, if ever, dealt with 
from the pulpit, but which are pro- 
ducing a serious national demorali- 
sation. Now the only way, it seems 
to me, to obviate any appearance 
of invidious preaching, and at the 
same time to insure a treatment of 
the subject adequate to its require- 
ments, would be by a redistribution 
of the cures of souls, if I may so 
express myself; that is, instead of 
having the country only territorially 
divided for ecclesiastical purposes, I 
would have it spiritually divided as 
well—in other words, divided accord 
ing to the special moral requirements 
of large classes and groups of indivi- 
duals, and adapted to their occupa- 
tions and positions in life. Why, 
for instance, should there not be a 
properly qualified ministry set apart 
to instruct the laity as to the eco- 
nomic relations which should sub- 
sist between man and man? What 
an admirable thing it would be, for 
example, to institute a Bishop of 
Finance, with a Dean and Chapter, 
and a body of clergy, established 
principally in London and at the 
large commercial centres, under his 
jurisdiction, whose business it should 
be specially to preach sermons on 
financial morality, and to advise 
applicants on all matters of con- 


science connected with business, 
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They might be subdivided into 
separate branches. Thus, there 
might be a special “cure” for the 
Stock Exchange. All the clergy 
connected with this department 
should be carefully trained in the 
laws, rules, and regulations affect- 
ing that body, and should be quali- 
fied to explain to their stock broking 
and jobbing congregations how far 
it was morally incumbent to comply 
with those laws, rules, and regula- 
tions, and in what particulars they 
should not take advantage of the 
facilities which they might offer for 
swindling. There can be no doubt 
that sermons might be preached on 
“rigging” and “cornering,” treat- 
ing the subject in a masterly and 
comprehensive way, and on broad 
general principles, which would be 
most valuable. To judge from the 
highly honourable men who engage 
in these operations, there is no 
doubt a great deal to be said in 
their favour, on moral grounds. 
But then, again, there can be no ques- 
tion that they sometimes give rise 
to opportunities of gain which are 
of extremely doubtful morality, and 
that a conscientious man frequently 
finds himself in a position of ex- 
treme difficulty. If, on such occa- 
sions, he could have recourse to 
his bishop, who was deeply versed 
in every mystery connected with 
“making a market,” and could at 
once tell you when it was right to 
be a “bull”—not financially but 
morally right I mean—and when it 
was wrong, what a comfort it would 
be! How interesting, too, to listen 
on the Sunday to his lordship’s elo- 
quent discourse on the great “ bear” 
movement of the week! Those 
large metropolitan churches which 
now present a lamentable array of 
empty benches would speedily fill 
under such an influence. It is a 
mistake to suppose that there is 
not an earnest desire to have finan- 
eial matters placed upon an honest 


and sound basis among City men. 
Sermons on “ rigging,” “ cornering,” 
and so forth, would draw immense 
congregations of men engaged in 
these operations, who would be 
only too thankful to the Church 
for boldly assuming the responsi- 
bility, which iatleot belongs to it, 
of telling them what is right and 
what is wrong in their methods 
of conducting business. I believe, 
if the experiment was tried, that 
the rogues would be found to be 
in a minority, and that thousands 
of men who are now looked upon 
as sharp practitioners would be 
grateful for a definite moral stan- 
dard sanctioned by the Church, 
and which everybody would be 
compelled to adhere to, under the 
moral penalty, if he did not, of being 
considered a scoundrel. Again, 
while one branch of the financial 
diocese should occupy itself with 
the Stock Exchange, another branch 
should be devoted to joint-stock 
companies, whose “cure” should 
be directors, and who would act 
as spiritual advisers to the board. 
Why, considering that there are 
chaplains in tle army, and that 
every good-sized man-of-war has 
a chaplain, every large company 
should not have a chaplain as well, 
passes my comprehension, especially 
considering that every year several 
large corporations come to grief, 
evidently for the simple want of 
this most useful functionary. When 
a “watering” operation is proposed 
at the board, for instance, and five 
directors are opposed upon moral 
grounds to the other five, who take 
a different moral view of the ques- 
tion, how much better it would be, 
instead of trusting it to the casting 
vote of the chairman, who may be 
devoid of all moral principle, to re- 
fer it for final decision to the chap- 
lain! This would be making the 
Church practically influential in 
the economic questions of the hour ; 
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and i how frequently un- 


fortunate shareholders are victimised’ 


by the directors, there would not 
be the slightest difficulty about 
roviding him with an ample salary. 
They would be only too glad to 
subscribe. The chaplain, of course, 
should be thoroughly versed in the 
financial management of companies, 
and have the right, whenever he 
pleased, to examine the books of the 
company to which he was attach- 
ed, besides being present at every 
meeting of the board. Had such 
a functionary been connected with 
the City of Glasgow Bank the other 
day, we should have been spared 
the horrible disclosure of hypocrisy 
and dishonesty, and the widespread 
ruin, which resulted from it. 

The extremely mixed composi- 
tion of congregations now makes 
it necessary for the preacher to 
deal in generalities which shall 
apply to all classes, and he is thus 
precluded from special definitions. 
The duchess and the petty trades- 
man listen to the same discourse, 
but it is evident the nature of their 
temptations is very different, and 
only the broadest moral axioms 
apply to both. For instance, what 
a useful sermon might be preached 
to a congregation consisting largely 
of grocers on the text, “Thou shalt 
not commit adulteration”! while 
one which should apply to a con- 
gregation of fashionable ladies would 
be somewhat different. There should 
certainly be a “Trades Diocese,” 
probably several, where the bishops 
and clergy should specially instruct 
themselves in the forms of fraud; 
or even without going so far as to 
say fraud, let us call them the tricks 
of the trade, employed by dealers, 
wholesale and retail. This would be 


a far better way of dealing with 
them than by co-operative stores— 
to each of which, by the way, a 
chaplain should be attached. 

The 


“Dioceses of Fashion” 
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would be of the most vital im- 
portance. Of these, one should be 
exclusively for men and the other 


for women. Every West End club 
should have a chaplain versed in 
questions of honour, to whom all 
quarrels and disputes should be 
referred. No women should be 
admitted to the churches of the 
young men of fashion, where the 
vices peculiar to them should be 
exposed and denounced in the most 
uncompromising manner. I doubt 
whether they would attend in any 
large numbers in the absence of the 
ladies, and probably one place of 
worship would be found sufficient 
to afford all the accommodation 
required ; but it should at least be 
supplied for those who are anxious 
to improve their mode of life. It 
is not unlikely that experience 
might prove that most good could 
be done by the personal influence 
of the clergy who devoted them- 
selves to this “cure.” And for this 
branch of the ministry it would be 
desirable to select men as young as 
possible, and who had themselves 
been fast, and become reformed 
characters, as they would more easi- 
ly enter into the trials and tempta- 
tions of their flocks, and their for- 
mer experiences would supply them 
with counsel and advice of a prac- 
tical kind. It is evident that the 
greatest care should be taken in the 
selection of those to whom was in- 
trusted the “cure” of the fashion- 
able women of society. While an 
aristocratic connection would be de- 
sirable in the case of these clergy, 
a profound knowledge of the world 
and of human nature would be in- 
dispensable. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe that they should all 
be married, and tolerably well on 
in yedrs. They would often be 
called upon to deal with domestic 
and social problems of extreme 
delicacy, and their work would be 
so varied and arduous, that it would 
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probably be found necessary to 
divide it into distinct branches. 
Thus there would be, first, the ortho- 
dox unmarried girls; second, the 
unorthodox and philosophical un- 
married girls; third, the married 
women who were unhappily mar- 
ried; fourth, the married women 
who were no longer received in 
society; fifth, the married women 
who ought not to be any longer 
received in society, but were still 
very popular in it; sixth, the mar- 
ried women who had become scep- 
tical, and were teaching their little 
daughters the theory of evolution ; 
seventh, dowagers and elderly fash- 
ionable women who were struggling 
to reform; eighth, the same class 
who were not struggling to re- 
form. It is evident that to preach 
faithfully to all these classes of 
women in the presence of men 
would be quite out of the question. 
For instance, a very useful course of 
sermons might be preached upon 
what style of conversation with the 
other sex is proper and what is 
improper, what allusions may be 
made and what allusions avoided 
—with illustrations. This is very 
urgently needed, as considerable 
confusion of ideas seems to exist 
as to “how far you may go,” 
and what is risqué. This is a 
subject upon which the Church 
ought to lay down a very definite 
line. If a corresponding course was 
being preached by the young men’s 
chaplain in the same parish, it is 
not impossible that a very general 
improvement might be effected in 
the social tone generally. Indeed 
the closest relations should be 
maintained between the fashion- 
able clergy ministering to the two 
sexes, as the most delicate questions 
affecting their male and female 
flocks would be found to be inex- 
tricably interwoven, which it would 
require the most consummate spirit- 
ual diplomacy, if I may venture on 
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such an expression, to unravel. It 
may be objected that this savours 
of the confessional, and of the un- 
due interference of the priesthood 
in private relations. No one is 
more opposed to that practice than 
I am; nor should I suggest that a 
clergyman should ever ask prying 
questions, or worm out confidences, 
or suggest sins by prurient cross- 
examination: but if, by his faithful 
preaching, he should awaken a dor- 
mant conscience in some member 
of his congregation, and he or she 
should apply to him for counsel and 
advice, then I think it desirable 
that he should be placed by the 
Church in the very best position to 
give it effectively, and to render the 
applicant practical assistance. It is 
worse than useless to throw a poor 
woman in dire difficulty and dis- 
tress a moral axiom which she 
knew already. Something more 
than that must be done to get her 
out of the scrape; and as it is most 
probable that she cannot apply to 
her husband for the purpose, she 
ought to feel that she has the friend 
in need in a priest, chiefly skilled 
in the solution of such problems, 
especially if he first aroused by 
his preaching remorse or aspira- 
tions. 

There will be no fear of the 
women not going to church to hear 
themselves preached at, as in the 
case of the men. No matter how 
faithfully the preacher puts the 
points on the is, they will flock to 
listen to him. They like it. The 
harder he hits, the more they will 
go. They all have consciences, 
and it produces a sort of pleasurable 
pain to have them rudely shaken. 
An able disquisition on dress would 
attract crowds. The preacher might 
discourse on tourneurs, denounce 
the fashion of sans manches, and 
enter even into more minute de- 
tails of underclothing, suggesting 
additions and so forth, with the 
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best possible effect. He should 
make himself acquainted with their 
especial vanities, with the ruses to 
which they resort to attract men, 
with their envyings and jealousies, 
with the uses they make of one 
another as decoys, with the schemes 
of match-making mammas, with 
their methods of obtaining social 
distinction and securing admira- 
tion, and expose them merciless- 
ly. .The only trouble is, they 
would all end by adoring him; that 
is why it is essential that he should 
be old, and have a wife and large 
family. If my suggestion is adopt- 
ed by Parliament, and the Church 
is reorganised upon my system, I 
shall give up the City, marry, and 
offer myself as a candidate in this 
field of labour. I should be rather 
young, but I am certain I could do 
an awful amount of good; I have 
had so much experience. It quite 
grieves me to see things going from 
bad to worse, and no remedy being 
attempted. I really don’t know 
what society is coming to. From 
the position I occupy in it, and the 
opportunities I have for knowing 
things, I could make revelations 
that would astonish even the 
“social weeklies.” I am so sorry 
I can’t raise my literary style to 
the height of the occasion, and 
always write as if I was joking; but 
upon my word I am not. I do 
implore the Church to take this 
matter up. I feel sometimes, if 
somebody does not do something 
to try and make things better, I 
shall get desperate, and go down to 
Mid-Lothian, and all about the 
country, and lecture and speechify 
on high moral grounds against 
everything and everybody. 

And this reminds me of a field 
of labour at present sorely neglect- 
ed, and demanding immediate and 
judicious treatment. I need scarce- 
ly say that I allude to the field of 
politics, and especially to the Houses 
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of Parliament. We have the highest 
authority for saying that within the 
last two or three years moral pro- 
blems have been imported into the 
region of politics to an extent un- 
known in the history of the nation, 
and affecting its reputation and 
character for respectability before 
the world at large. We have 
reason to be deeply grateful for the 
fact that we have at all events one 
eminent statesman who seems to 
have directed his attention exclu- 
sively to this aspect of the question ; 
and it is highly gratifying to me to 
think that my scheme will neces- 
sarily have the support of this great 
authority. I have, moreover, the 
satisfaction of feeling that the 
juncture at which it is proposed is 
eminently opportune. The well- 
known and clearly-expressed views 
of that statesman on the subject of 
Disestablishment will naturally lead 
him to entertain any project which 
has for its object the reconstruc- 
tion of sheepfolds; or, in plainer 
language, a redistribution of dio- 
ceses which shal] be better adapted 
to the wants of the time. How 
the newly-organised institution is 
to be paid is a matter on which I 
confess 1 have bestowed no atten- 
tion whatever. I felt from the be- 
ginning that it was beyond me; but 
I have no apprehension on this 
score,—only let the principle be 
adopted; when the measures con- 
nected with Disestablishment are 
brought before the House by the 
greatest exponent of religion and 
morality who has ever occupied a 
seat in it, I leave, with the utmost 
confidence, to that great financier, 
the trifling detail of how the bish- 
ops and clergy are to be pecuni- 
arily provided for. It will be seen 
from this that I am no lukewarm 
supporter of that eminent man, but 
have long since ranged myself 


in that band of thick-and-thin 
adherents, out-and-out adorers, and 
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blind and uncompromising worship- 
pers, with whom it is at once an 
intense personal satisfaction and a 
= moral duty to be connected. 

hat I do regret is, that our ex- 
alted leader should not be in holy 
orders, and be available to be elected 
— if the appointments of bishops are 
to be made in that way—Bishop of 
the Diocese of Politics. It is one 
for which, all will agree, he would 
be eminently qualified. At present 
his sphere of usefulness is limited, 
and the value of his moral dicta is 
impaired, from the fact that, being 
the leader of a political party, no- 
body attaches the slightest import- 
ance to them except the members of 
that party; while his enemies, des- 
titute of the rudimentary principles 
of morals, and animated only by 
a desire to regain the office from 
which they have so righteously-been 
ejected, are base enough to insinu- 
ate that his morality is mere cant, 
which he uses as dust to be thrown 
in the eyes of the ignorant and im- 
pulsive masses, and which he has 
imported into the region of politics 
in order the more effectively to carry 
out the vindictive designs by which 
he is animated. If, in an episcopal 
capacity, he was elevated above all 
party considerations, and therefore 
above the possibility of any such 
unworthy imputations, there would 
literally be no limit to his reforma- 
tory capabilities. Instead of being 
compelled to present to the world, 
as “one of the most intricate and 
perplexing of the moral problems 
that life continually presents to us,” 
the inexplicable fact that “there are 
many men of great intelligence, of 
great ability, and of the highest 
public and private qualities,” who 
differ from him on the subject of 
national morality, he would be in 
a position to grapple satisfactorily 
with that problem, and with per- 
suasive dignity to bring his sacerdo- 
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tal influence privately to bear upon 
these intelligent and able men, in a 
manner which would prove irresis- 
tible,—until at last all conscien- 
tious voters, even including Jews, 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
would recognise the fact that in all 
questions of political morality he 
was the supreme authority, and that 
he alone was in a position to judge 
between right and wrong. By these 
means we might hope ultimately to 
arrive at a sort of theocratic system 
of government. Meantime I do not 
altogether abandon the hope that 
he may yet become a bishop of some 
kind. And this is the more to be 
desired, because, so long as he is an 
exceptionally moral layman, and at 
the same time an exceptionally good 
Churchman, there is something in- 
congruous in his implication that 
all the Tory Bishops in the House 
of Lords, who voted with the late 
unprincipled Premier, are deficient 
in a delicate sense of morality. I 
can well imagine the torture of mind 
which must be occasioned by this 
problem ; in fact, it is another strong 
argument in favour of Disestablish- 
ment. As the questions now before 
Parliament are no longer political 
but moral ones, it is an unseemly 
spectacle to see the Church in the 
Upper House divided against itself 
on what is morally right and what 
morally wrong. It is evident that 
bishops should be removed from 
this sphere of contention altogether, 
and be authorities on morals, and 
not political partisans in regard to 
them. Doubtful points of political 
morality should not be treated by 
the politicians themselves, but by 
a class specially appointed for the 
purpose, elevated above the influ- 
ence of politics, and who could be 
most useful as counsellors and ad- 
visers. Again, there can be no 
doubt that individual members of 
both Houses are often extremely 
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uzzled on moral grounds to know 
fies to vote—they are perpetually 
being called upon to balance the 
claims of conscience against the 
claims of party. I would therefore 
largely add to the number of chap- 
lains, and widely extend their func- 
tions. In the House of Commons, 
for example, they should not be 
limited to a prayer, which members 
avail themselves of, not for purposes 
of worship, but of securing a seat 
for the impending debate. _ Political 
chaplains should be skilled in esti- 
mating the necessities of party war- 
fare and the requirements of con- 
science; and such men are especi- 
ally needed in view of possible 
great party changes, for I regret to 
say that it seems not unlikely that 
a split may at no distant date take 
place in the Liberal party, and a sec- 
tion of it may, from what seems to me 
a distorted moral sense, decline to fol- 
low the eminent statesman to whom 
I have alluded. Here chaplains 
would be invaluable as guides and 
advisers,—for it may be considered 
certain that the great man will not 
put the question to his party as a 
question of politics or of expedi- 
ency, but as a question of morals ; 
and all those who decline to adopt 
his view, and who secede from the 
party, will of necessity be immoral. 
Now, although I have a strong opin- 
ion of myself, having entirely aban- 
doned the old traditions of the 
Lyesants, and adopted the modern 
view of political as well as of com- 
mercial morality, I am not prepared 
to say what advice an impartial 
chaplain might give at such a crisis ; 
but it is clear that if he should 
happen not to think such secession 
immoral, it would be an immense 
comfort to the seceders to feel that 
they were supported in this great 
moral question by the authority of 
the Church. And so, again, in the 
matter of what are termed extra- 
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parliamentary utterances, recent 
experience has proved that some 
restraint should be placed by the 
Church on the too free use of in- 
vective; on the reckless imputation 
of base, interested, or unpatriotic 
motives; on angry incriminations ; 
on garbled quotations ; on the loose 
and inaccurate statement of fact; on 
misrepresentations, and incorrect— 
I may even go so far as to say false 
—assertions. It would probably be 
found advantageous, on the Sunday 
before a great public meeting for a 
political purpose was held in any 
large town during the recess, for 
one of the clergy attached to the 
Diocese of Politics to preach a ser- 
mon defining the legitimate limits of 
political discussion. Itis needless to 
remark that during a general election 
the duties of this branch of the min- 
istry would be extremely arduous. 
Their consolation would be, that they 
would not be of long duration, and 
that a great deal of good might be 
done in a short time. The question 
of the morality of fagot-voters is 
one which would deserve their at- 
tention. They would need to be 
uncompromising in their denuncia- 
tion of bribery and all unworthy 
methods of obtaining votes, and 
extremely active and intelligent in 
their detection of all such methods, 
They would definitely settle the 
new problem, how far an elector 
is justified in pledging himself to 
one side and voting for the other. 
Services of a specially applicable 
character should be held in all the 
constituencies before, during, and 
after the election. By these means 
there can be little doubt that a 
great deal of wrong-doing would be 
checked ; and it is to be expected 
that a tone of purity and a moral 
elevation would thus be introduced 
into her politics, which would make 
England a pattern of constitutional 
propriety to the world at large. 
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Brotherly love and gentleness would 
take the place of party strife and 
bitterness; and it might even be 
possible, if the Roman Catholic 
Church saw fit to co-operate in this 
beneficent idea, that some effect 
might ultimately be produced upon 
the Home-Rulers and Irish mem- 
bers generally. 

It has been impossible, in the 
narrow limits of a magazine article, 
to do more than broadly indicate 
the outline of this great scheme 
of reform. I must leave it to the 
intelligent and appreciative reader 
to fill up the details. Besides the 
primary division of finance, com- 
merce—wholesale and retail—fash- 
ion, and politics, to which I have 
adverted, there are other subdivi- 
sions which will readily suggest 
themselves. The press, and litera- 
ture. generally, for instance, stands 
in need of a moral infusion. There 
would be fewer libel cases if the 
social weeklies were supervised by 
chaplains, who should also explain 
from the pulpit the extent to which 
the details of domestic and family 
life might legitimately be accounted 
public property. At the same time, 
it is to be hoped that the labours 
of the ministry in the field of 
fashion would so reduce the number 
of those episodes which now adorn 
their pages, that their occupation and 
circulation would in a measure cease 
to exist. There might, in fact, be 
a“ Diocese of Miscellany,” which 
should be composed of clergy with 
gifts for specialties; and in addition 
to them, a body of cousulting chap- 
Jains, to whom any one having a 
peculiar case of conscience not fall- 
ing directly within the cognisance 
of any of the general dioceses, 
might apply. They would not give 
advice to the patient—if I may so 
term the moral invalid—themselves, 
but would recommend him or her 
to the clergyman whose specialty it 
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was to treat such cases, or whose 
preaching was peculiarly adapted 
to the spiritual needs of the appli- 
cant. Ina word, I would venture, 
with the greatest diffidence, to sub- 
mit that society should be thorough- 
ly analysed by the Church froma 
moral basis, and treated systemat- 
ically, and not on the broad and 
gencral lines which were applicable 
to a bygone age, and to moral, so- 
cial, economic, and intellectual con- 
ditions which have long since passed 
away. 

I am aware that in making these 
suggestions I lay myself open to 
the charge of presumption, and 
possibly even of disrespect. I 
would most earnestly deprecate it, 
and insist that I am animated only 
by a sincere desire for my own 
highest good, and that of my fellow- 
creatures. It is just because I en- 
tertain the most profound respect 
for the authority of the Church in 
matters of morals, that I would 
wish to see that authority extend- 
ed, and made to permeate more in 
detail every rank and condition of 
life. - In these days, when Positiv- 
ists and Social Scientists, if I may 
be allowed to coin the word, seem 
inclined to claim a monopoly of the 
loftiest motives of action, and the 
most disinterested love of human- 
ity, it seems to me that their jar- 
gon should be met by a well-organ- 
ised attack upon the vices which 
their philosophy condemns, but 
fails to grapple with practically. 
It would be a terrible thing for 
the Church if this whole school 
stopped theorising and writing, 
and began to practise: they might 
even be struck with the merits of 
my scheme, and might try to adapt 
it to their system, and then engage 
in a sort of atheistic crusade against 
special vices, which might lead to 
results impossible to predict. I 
shrink from pursuing this train of 
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thought any further; in fact, the 
bare suggestion of what it might 
involve appals and confuses me. 
There are so many people in the 
same perplexed state of mind as [ 
am in as to what is right and what 
is wrong nowadays, and there is 
such an absence of active interfer- 
ence—in fact, such a dead silence 
on the part of the Church on the 
intricate problems of daily conduct 
—that any unauthorised persons 
might rush in and occupy the 
ground, and start a propaganda in 
favour of scrupulousness of motive 
and of life, and a higher moral tone 
generally, setting themselves up 
as reformers and arbiters; and all 
these poor straying sheep, in their 
eagerness to find shepherds, would 
flock to them without looking to 
see whether or not they bad the 
right sort of crook. It is with the 
view of anticipating any unfortu- 
nate catastrophe of this sort, that I 
have ventured to call attention to 


my own necessities and those of 
my fellows. The patient who sng- 
gests to his doctor a more stren- 
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uous mode of treatment because he 
feels the need of it, does not on 
that account reflect either upon the 
ability or the skill in the healing 
art of his medical attendant; he 
merely describes symptoms which 
it is necessary the latter should 
know, in order to apply a proper 
remedy. In like manner I have 
been describing a few social symp- 
toms tending to a general demo- 
ralisation, which do not seem to 
have been sufticiently brought to 
the notice of our spiritual physi- 
cians: but we who suffer from 
them may surely apply for treat- 
ment, and even suggest how it 
may best be administered, with- 
out any disrespect towards those 
whose special function it is to pro- 
vide it. 

At all events, my conscience— 
and I have alluded to the suffering 
it gives me—not only entirely ac- 
quits me of any levity of motive 
in writing as i have done, but 
thoroughly approves of it, and 
with its approval I must rest con- 
tent. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PRAIRIES. 


A TRANSATLANTIC EFFORT AT UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION. 


In the very centre of North 
America lies the small but com- 
pact territory forming the prov- 
ince of Manitoba. Its position is, 
roughly speaking, midway between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Bounded on the south by the 
states of Dacotah and Minnesota, 
on the east by the new Canadian 
territory called Keewatin, north 
and west stretches the “Great 
Lone Land” of yesterday, but 
which now, under the somewhat 
vague name of the North - west, 
to-day is receiving into it thou- 
sands and thousands of settlers. 
Ten years have just passed away 
since Manitoba became a province 
of the Dominion, but the tide of 
emigration, wave on wave, coming 
in from the older British American 
eae the United States, Great 

ritain, Russia, and even from Ice- 
land, bids fair to make it populous 
and prosperous so very soon, that 
the rush to Australia during the 
gold fever, or to California, will be 
paralleled,— with this difference, 
that in the case of the last men- 
tioned, the population was ever 
fluctuating, and the majority of 
immigrafts did not permanently 
settle ; while in this youngest prov- 
ince of Canada there seems to be 
no ebb in the tide. Winnipeg, the 
“jumping-off place,” its capital, 
which in 1870 consisted of a few 
houses grouped about Fort Garry, 
one of the trading centres of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, is now 
a city of 10,000 inhabitants, and 
their number is being added to 
constantly. In that year the whole 


population of the Red River Settle- 
ment (it was better known under 
that name at the time) was about 


13,000, of which half were Roman 
Catholics of French descent, and the 
rest Protestants, many of whose 
forefathers had belonged to the 
original Selkirk Settlement. It is 
not easy to say with accuracy what 
the population of the territory now 
is, as no census has been taken late- 
ly, but it is probably about 100,000. 
Everywhere upon the glowing and 
fertile prairies of Manitoba rises 
the settler’s homestead; here and 
there villages are springing up, 
to become in a few years “empire 
cities,” maybe with colossal popu- 
lations and many industries. Upon 
her rivers and lakes now sails a 
goodly fleet of steamships. Last 
year, by the construction of a 
branch line of the Canada Pacific 
Railway, complete communication 
was established with St. Paul, and 
thence to any part of the United 
States or Canada. Private enter- 
prise holds out, also, good hope 
that railways will be built pass- 
ing through the principal parts of 
the country; and further, by the 
construction of bridges over the 
Red River at Winnipeg and else- 
where, travelling will be greatly 
facilitated. Besides, the main line 
of the great Canada Pacific Railway 
will be in running order, at furthest, 
ten years hence, and a wholly Can- 
adian road from ocean to ocean— 
from the maritime provinces on 
the Atlantic seaboard to British 
Columbia on the Pacific—in opera- 
tion. It will pass through Mani- 
toba and that vast fertile belt from 
which it is prophesied the wheat- 
supplies of the world are to come. 
But it is not with any intention 
of directing notice to Manitoba per 
se that this paper is written. We 
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only wish to show how thoughtful 
men, who are the leaders of its 
eople, knowing well the need for 
higher education that there surely 
would be in the coming years, have 
striven at the very outset wisely and 
well to anticipate the demand, and to 
lay its foundations broad and deep. 
That those to whom Manitoba and 
the adjacent territories are still terre 
incognita, the wilderness-homes of 
the red man and the buffalo, may 
think the establishment of a uni- 
versity there a step far in advance 
of the time, is not unlikely; but 
certain it is that the people them- 
selves most concerned are trying 
to make it what they call, in pic- 
turesque Western phrase, “a live 
thing.” 

To start with, Manitoba has been 
singularly fortunate in the matter 
of education. It has always pos- 
sessed excellent schools, presided 
ever by competent men. These 
gentlemen, previous to the “ trans- 
fer” (i.e, the handing over to Can- 
ada of Manitoba and the North- 
west territories by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, in terms of the Ru- 
pert’s Land Act of 1868), were 
gencrally clergymen of the Church 
of England,—the schools, with 
scarcely an exception, belonging to 
her communion, in the Protestant 
parts of the land. Of course, the 
Roman Catholics had their own 
schools. But now the national 
school system, in force throughout 
Canada and the United States, 
prevails. There are two or three 
collegiate schools, intermediate be- 
tween these common schools and 
the State University established 
in 1877. They are in connection 
with the colleges forming the Uni- 
versity, and are destined to occupy 
the same place in Manitoba as the 
_— schools of England, or the 

igh and grammar schools of Scot- 
land, do in Britain. One of them 
is modelled on Westminster, as far 





as possible. The colleges themselves 
are St. John’s College, St. Boniface 
College, and Manitoba College, and 
they have severally been incorpora- 
ted by statutes of the Provincial As- 
sembly. They have all grown from 
schools, and were primarily intend- 
ed as theological training-colleges. 
The first belonged to the Church of 
England, the second was Roman 
Catholic, the last Presbyterian. 
Missionaries trained by these col- 
leges are now doing good and noble 
work far away on the frozen Mac- 
kenzie; in the arctic zone; on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay; among the 
Rocky Mountains; on the wide- 
stretching plains of the Saskatche- - 
wan; in the valley of the Peace 
River; ministering to the Eskimo 
on the east, as well as to the Tukudh 
on the west, of the ice-bound sea; 
speaking to Cree and Ojibway, 
Saulteaux and Sioux, in their own 
tongue, of the Fatherhood of God, 
and the Brotherhood of men. 

These colleges, however, were in- 
dependent of one another, and it 
was felt that it would be for the 
general advantage if there-was some 
union between them. The Univer- 
sity of London, in its broad and 
generous appreciation of what was 
common in all educational insti 
tutions, showed, by its connection 
with its various affiliated colleges, 
a bright example of what might be 
done. Accordingly it was resolved 


‘to found a University having these 


three, or other colleges, in affiliation 
with it. Besides, these colleges had 
not been empowered to confer de- 
grees; and as men were actuall 

going to MacGill College in Mon- 
treal, and Toronto University, long 
distances away, on this very account, 
the disadvantage of this state of 
affairs was recognised. In Canada 
and the United States collegiate 
bodies had been multiplied, many 
of which conferred degrees and 
granted diplomas that, to say the 
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best of them, had only a local value. 
Care had to be taken that, how- 
ever insignificant in point of num- 
ber at first the graduates of the 
new University should be, their 
studies should be real studies; and 
that the degree should be a guer- 
don gained by honest labour, and a 
certificate to all the world of the 
attainments and education of its 
possessor. 

In the local legislature of Mani- 
toba, “an Act to establish a Pro- 
vincial University” was passed, 
and assented to by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in February, 1877. Its 
preamble sets forth the desirabil- 
ity of founding “one University 
for the whole of Manitoba (on 
the model of the University of Lon- 
don), for the purpose of raising the 
standard of higher education in 
the province, and of enabling all 
denominations and classes to ob- 
tain academical degrees.” 

There are many noteworthy fea- 
tures about this University: the 
general reader, as well as the educa- 
tionist, will be interested in finding 
how, in this young country—full 
of a struggling but vigorous life 
—imany difficult questions, which 
have, directly or indirectly, been a 
source of perplexity and failure else- 
where, have been boldly met and 
successfully grappled with. The 
uses of a University are manifold; 
but its aim is education in the 
broadest sense, and its purpose evi- 
dently is to train the best men for 
occupying the best, or indeed any, 
positions. A recent writer * has dis- 
tinguished between the Scotch and 
English Universities as follows: 
“The Scotch Universities aim to 
train students to make a thousand 
a-year by the application of culti- 
vated intelligence. The English 
Universities are content to teach 
men how to spend a thousand 


a-year with that dignity and use- 
fulness which follow a good mental 
culture.” Beati ili, say we. But 
is it not the case that there are 
hundreds of men, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, who will become 
clergymen, barristers, and so forth, 
who will have to make this thou- 
sand a-year before they can spend 
it with the desiderated dignity and 
usefulness? This by the way. 

This new University, however, if 
it adheres to its programme, as no 
doubt it will, opens its gates to all 
in the truest spirit of democracy— 
a spirit, we have observed, that is 
about as much a rarity in republi- 
can America as elsewhere. It is 
possible for the poorest and mean- 
est, who have the heart to bear, 
and mind and ambition equal to 
the endeavour, to enrol themselves 
among its members, and to acquire 
the same academic standing as the 
most fortunate of their fellow- 
students. That this is the true 
platform on which a State Uni- 
versity should stand, seems incon- 
trovertible. Nor is this statement 
rendered a dead letter by any cum- 
brous machinery or heavy fees in 
connection with the University. 
All the statutes and ordinances re- 
lating to it are marked by extreme 
sinplicity and a refreshing absence 
of technical detail. Poor students— 
and there must necessarily be many 
such in the condition of the pro- 
vince for some time to come—are on 
the same level as the rich. Again, 
the teaching is purely unsectarian ; 
but of this later on. 

The Act passed by the Provincial 
Legislature provides that the cor- 
poration of the University shall con- 
sist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancel- 
lor, and a Council composed of seven 
representatives, to be selected by 
each of the incorporated colleges, 
and by any other colleges that 
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might afterwards be associated with 
the University. In addition to these, 
three gentlemen were to be appoint- 
ed by a convocation consisting of 
all graduates of any generally recog- 
nised University who shall be res- 
ident in the province at the time. 
It is interesting to note the differ- 
ent Universities represented by this 
convocation. Its membership is 
made up of graduates of Cambridge, 
Dublin, Paris, Edinburgh, Glas- 
fw, Aberdeen; of Laval, MacGill, 

oronto, Kingston,—a somewhat 
cosmopolitan assembly. The State 
Board of Education also were to 
elect two members—one to repre- 
sent the Protestant, the other the 
Roman Catholic divisions of this 
Board. Thus the Governing Coun- 
cil consists of 21 members from the 
three colleges, 3 from the Convo- 
cation of Graduates, 2 from the 
Board of Education—making, with 
the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, 
28 in all. The eighth section of 
the Act provided further, with re- 
gard to all convocations after the 
first, that they should consist of 
their former members, as well as the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, the 
Council, and any one who should 
become a graduate of the Univer- 
sity. The appointment of the Chan- 
cellor rests with the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and is tenable for three 
years. The Bishop of Rupert’s 
Land, an Episcopalian, who had 
taken a warm interest in the sub- 
ject, and who had devoted much 
time to the educational advance- 
ment of the province, was nomi- 
nated to the Chancellorship, and 
his acceptance of it was received by 
all denominations with gratification. 
The Vice-Chancellor for the first 
year was appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, but in future the 
nomination rests with the Council, 
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and is annual. The gentleman 
selected was an influential Roman 
Catholic and a member of the Gov- 
ernment. Finally, the Lieutenant- 
Governor for the time being was 
made Visitor. While there is much 
in this that is common to all Uni- 
versities, there is also something 
that is novel,—such, for example, as 
the introduction of the representa- 
tives of the Education Board, and 
also the recognition of all men of 
any pretensions to learning and of 
a  £ateser rm of higher educational 
teaching as embodied in the Con- 
vocation of Graduates.* What is 
absolutely unique is the represen- 
tation of the denominational col- 
leges. As we said above, they were 
respectively Episcopalian, man 
Catholic, and Presbyterian. Not 
unnaturally they sent seven Episco- 
palian, seven Roman Catholic, and 
seven Presbyterian representatives 
respectively to the Council. The 
oe critic may be inclined to 
ask, Will there not be seven Swed- 
enborgians or seven Mormons on 
the Council when Manitoba pos- 
sesses a Swedenborgian or Mormon 
college? But this is only an ex- 
periment, is merely tentative, and 
so far has succeeded admirably. 
The only rivalry yet shown has 
been produced by a laudable desire 
to bring forward the most and best 
students; and in the glorious strife 
of academic emulation there has 
been a suppression of all sectarian 
feeling and prejudice creditable in 
every way. 

With regard to the functions of 
the University, the tenth section 
of the Act provided :— 


‘«There shall be no professorship or 
other teachership at present in the 
University; but its function shall be 
limited to the examining of candidates 
for degrees in the several faculties, or 





* It will be noticed that there is only one University in the country by the 


terms of the Act,—the State University. 
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for certificates of honour in different 
branches of a and to grant- 
ing of such degrees and certificates after 
examination in the manner hereinafter 
mentioned.” 


The course extends over three 
years, and during that period there 
are three examinations—the Preli- 
minary or Entrance; the Previous, 
at the end of the first year; and 
the Final, on -the satisfactory pass- 
ing of which the degree of B.A. is 
conferred and a certificate granted. 
Collegiate students—i.e., students of 
the affiliated colleges—may escape 
the Preliminary, the warden or 
head of the college testifying to 
the ability of each particular stu- 
dent to pass that examination. 
The order and names of these exa- 
minations will at once carry the 
English reader to the Senate House 
and Guildhall at Cambridge. Evi- 
dently its University has Tosi the 
model chosen, and the day may 
come when the budding Manitoban 
freshman may talk like any Cantab 
of his Little Go. 

It has been stated above that the 
three associated colleges were at 
first theological; but as the theo- 
logical course also took in arts and 
mathematics to some extent, “these 
bodies” have easily adapted them- 
selves to the new conditions in 
which they are placed. Lectures 
are regularly given in all the subjects 
required for the pass and honour 
work, except in medicine and law. 
As these travelled beyond the pro- 
vince of the existing colleges, the 
twenty-seventh section of the Act 
provides— 


‘‘For the purpose of — the 
degrees of bachelor of medicine, licen- 
tiate and doctor of medicine, and for 
the improvement of medical education 
in all its branches, as well in medicine 
-as in surgery, midwifery, and phar- 
macy, and for the purpose of granting 
the degrees of bachelor of laws, licen- 
tiate of laws, and doctor of laws, 
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respectively, the said members of 
Council shall from time to time report 
to the Lieut.-Governor, through the 
Provincial Secretary, which appear to 
them to be the medical schools and 
institutions, or the law schools and 
institutions of the province, whether 
corporated or unincorporated, from 
which either singly or jointly, with 
other medical or law schools or insti- 
tutions in this | aeutherma or in any 
province of the Dominion of Canada, 
or in any other part of her Majesty’s 
dominions, or in foreign parts, it ma 
be fit and expedient to admit candi- 
dates for degrees in medicine or in 
law; and, on approval of such report 
by the Lieut.-Governor in Council, the 

ouncil of the University shall admit 
ng person to examination as a can- 
didate for the respective degrees of 
bachelor of medicine, licentiate of 
medicine, or doctor of medicine, bach- 
elor of laws, licentiate of laws, or 
doctor of laws, in the said University, 
on his satisfying the members of the 
Council that he has attended in one of 
such schools or institutions during 
such period, and that he has gone 
through and completed such course 
of instruction as the statutes of the 
Council determine; provided, how- 
ever, that any person shall be entitled 
to become a candidate for the first or 
any of the degrees aforesaid who is 
proven to be already a — from 
any University in her Majesty’s do- 
minions.” 


It may be doubted if it would 
not have been better to have de- 
layed action as to medical and legal 
studies, till either the present col- 
leges were in a position to take 
them up or other institutions had 


been formed forthe purpose. The 
experiment is rather a bold one, 
but probably it seemed the only 
way out of a difficulty; and, in fair- 
ness, judgment must be suspended 
until it is seen whether it will suc- 
ceed or not. 

With regard to conferring degrees 
in divinity, it has been arranged 
that each college shall have an 
independent theological faculty of 
its own, with power to confer the 
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degrees of B.D. and D.D. on the 
assing of certain examinations. 
t is at once evident that these 
degrees are not on the same footing 
as those given by the State Univer- 
sity. An important result, however, 
has been gained, for the odiwm theo- 
dogicum has been eliminated to some 
extent; at any rate, up to the pres- 
ent time, the gentlemen represent- 
ing the various religious bodies 
have worked together with great 
harmony.’ The Board of Studies— 
a committee formed by the Council 
for the appointment of examiners 
and the general regulation of ex- 
aminations—represents very fairly 
the different denominations. The 
examiners for the University are 
chosen impartially without regard 
to creed. 

Another point—unique we think, 
in regard to universities—in every 
way noticeable, is that both Eng- 
lish and French are the recognised 
languages of the University of 
Manitoba. The University of Ox- 
ford, for example, has English for 
its recognised languge, Paris has 
French, Heidelberg German, and 
so forth. But the statutes of this 
Transatlantic University provide, 
in consideration of the French 
element in the population of the 
country, and of St. Boniface College 
being a French college, that exam- 
ination papers shall be printed in 
French and English, and that the 
answers may be given in in either 
language as the student pleases. 
In addition to this, French is 
obligatory on every student to 


some extent. The English-speak- 


ing students must be able to 
translate some standard French 
author, and to put English into 
French. On the other hand, it is 
postulated that every French stu- 
dent translate an English classic, 
and be able to render his language 
into English. This will be seen 
from the papers quoted further on. 


The need for both languages rises 
naturally enough from the special 
history of Manitoba. The earliest 
pioneers who penetrated into and 
settled in it were Frenchmen. 
There is a resident French popula- 
tion of about seven or eight thou- 
sand, and their number is being 
ever increased by immigration from 
Quebec and other parts. Many 
important parishes are entirely peo- 
pled by them. In the local legis- 
lature French is recognised as well 
as English, and laws are printed in 
both languages, as is also the case in 
the Dominion Houses of Parliament. 
And so the undenominational State 
University of Manitoba recognises 
both languages. However, apart 
from all this, there is much in the 
arrangement itself to recommend 
it, as a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is so indispensable in liberal 
education. 

In this connection there is an- 
other interesting point. The Men- 
nonites who have expatriated them- 
selves from South-western Russia 
on account of their religious objec- 
tions to war and their refusal to 
submit to any conscription, have 
settled in the province to the num- 
ber of some thousands, and have 
become an important element in 
its population. It may be confi- 
dently expected that they will de- 
sire some day to take advantage of 
the University, and thus a German 
college may be added to those al- 
ready associated together. This, 
however, is only a possibility. Of 
course, the multiplication of lan- 
guages in which a University would 
examine is open to serious objec- 
tions, arising from the inconveni- 
ence examiners might be put to, 
and the expense which would ne- 
cessarily be entailed. But it is 
evident that the State must pro- 
vide for its various constituents, 
and that something of the kind 
must be done, so long as there is 
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only one University for the whole 
country. 

Two other features may be no- 
ticed before we go on to say what 
success has attended the venture. 
It was provided that non-collegiate 
students might go up for the ex- 
aminations, satisfactory evidence of 
good conduct being given, but in 
every case they had to pass the 
Preliminary. tly, the Act pro- 
vided that normal schools for the 
training of teachérs might be affil- 
iated to the University. 

So much the Government of the 
province did for the University ; 
what has the University done for 
itself ? 

The gentlemen who composed 
the Council lost no time in begin- 
ning work. Committees were formed 
and statutes were drawn up speci- 
fying the various subjects for .ex- 
amination. Nothing will better 
show the breadth of the Univer- 
if the expression 
and how it has 


sity’s teaching, 
may be alll 
adapted itself to its surroundings, 


than its published statutes. No 
doubt the subjects will become 
more numerous and difficult as time 
goeson. Those at present appointed 
for the Preliminary Examination 
are :-— 


1. Latin— 
(a) One of the Latin Prose Classics, 
(0 ~r stag the Latin Verse Classics. 


One of the easy Greek Prose Classics. 
8. Modern Languages— 
(a) A Selected English Poem, with 
an easy French Prose Classic; or 
A selected French Poem, with 
an easy English Prose Classic. 
(6) Assigned subjects in History. 


(ce) Geography. 
4. ‘Nathenades- 


(a) Arithmetic. 

(0) Algebra—The Elementary Rules, 
including Algebraical Fractions, 
to the end of Simple Equations. 

(ce) Euclid—Definitions and Book I. 


There are six papers set in this Exami- 
nation, for each of which three hours are 
assigned—namely, one paper in each of 
the following subjects : Latin, Greek, 
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Modern Languages, History and Geo- 

graphy, and two in Mathematics. 

The subjects for the Previous Examina- 
tion for the B.A. degree are :— 


1. Latin— 

(a) One of the Latin Verse Classics. 

(6) Two of the Latin Prose Classics, 

(c) One or more passages in either 
English or French, for translation 
into Latin Prose. 

2. Greek— 
(a) One Greek Prose Classic. 
(6) One Greek Verse Classic. 
8. Modern Languages— 
(a) A selected English Poem with a 
French Prose Classic; or 
A selected French Poem with an 
English Prose Classic. 

(0) Composition—including one or 
more subjects for an Essay in Eng- 
lish or nch, with History of 
_— Literature, or Principes 
7 eee - 

(c) Assi subjects in History. 

4. Mithotekce . 

(a) Arithmetic. 

(5) Algebra, to the end of Quadratic 
Equations, not including Indeter- 
minate Equations. 

(c) Euclid—Definitions, and Books 
L, IL, TIL, IV. 

5. Natural Science— 

The Rudiments of one of the Natural 
Sciences. 

There are twelve papers set in this 
Examination, for each of which three 
hours are assigned—namely, three pa- 

rs in Latin, two in Greek, one in Mo- 

ern Languages, one in Composition and 
Literature, one in History, three in Ma- 
thematics, and one in Natural Science. 


The subjects for the Final Examination 
for the ordinary B. A. degree are— 
1. Latin— 
(a) One of the Latin Prose Classics. 
(6) One of the Latin Verse Classics. 
2. Greek— 
A Greek Play. 
8. Mathematics— 

(a) Algebra—namely, Ratio, Propor- 
tion and Variation, Arithmetical, 
Geometrical, and Harmonical Pro- 
— the nature and use of 

garithms, and easy Algebraical 
Problems. 

(6) Euclid — Definitions, Book V., 
Book VI., Book XI., Propositions. 
1—12 inclusive, Book XII., Pro- 
positions 1, 2; or the same Pro- 
positions as proved by any French 
author. 

(c) Plane Trigonometry, as far as the 
solution of Plane Triangles. 
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(d) Elementary Statics—namely, the 
Composition and Resolution of 
Forces acting in one plane at a 
point, the Mechanical Powers, and 
the Properties of the Centre of 
Gravity. 

{e) Elementary Hydrostatics—name- 
Wy the Pressure of Non - Elastic 

luids, Specific Gravities, the Pro- 
perties of Elastic Fluids, and the 
principal instruments and ma- 
chines whose action depends on 
the properties of Fluids. 
4, Natural Sciences— 

(a) Inorganic Chemistry. 

(5) The Rudiments of one of the 
P Pee mee yee ea 

. Assigned su jects in Logic, Meta- 

heehee, and Lthics. 

There are eleven papers set in this 
Examination, for each of which three 
hours are assigned—namely, onein Lat- 
in, one in Greek, one in Algebra, one in 
Geometry, one in Trigonometry, one in 
Statics and Hydrostatics, two in Natural 
Science, and three in Logic, Metaphy- 
sics, and Ethics. 

The examiners arrange in order of 
merit all the candidates, who have been 
declared to pass the Examinations, in 
three classes, and these classes are sent 
by the examiners to the Registrar, and 
are published by him after the Exam- 
inations. 


Such is the course prescribed for 
the ordinary B.A. degree. It will 
be admitted that he who gains it 
has some pretensions to education. 
It will be observed that while 
classics and mathematics are duly 
prominent, modern languages re- 
ceive great attention, nor does nat- 
ural science fail to find appropriate 
place. The concluding examina- 
tion at least postulates some ac- 
quaintance with ancient and modern 
philosophy. It might, perhaps, be 
wished that history occupied a more 
important position; but the words, 
“assigned subjects in history,” are 
elastic enough, and may mean a 
good deal. The assigned subjects 
for the Previous in May of last 
year were English history as far as 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, or 
Drioux’s History of France. 

We now proceed to consider the 
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Honour course. Any student may 
take his de by going out in 
Mathematical Classical m4 Natural 
Science Honours. He must first, 
however, have passed the Previous 
Examination satisfactorily, obtain- 
ing in the Greek, Latin, and Mathe- 
matical papers 40 per cent of the 
marks. In addition to the purely 
Honour work, he must satisfy the 
examiners in the Final that he has 
sufficient knowledge of Plane Trigon- 
ometry, Elementary Statics and 
Hydrostatics, Inorganic Chemistry, 
Logic, and Ethics. The Mathe- 
matical Honours Examination lasts 
for six days; and it is specially 
provided that none of the subjects 
in the first three days shall be 
treated by the Differential or by the 
methods of Analytical Geometry. 
These are Euclid, Arithmetic, and 
Algebra, with Logarithms, Plane 
Trigonometry, Conics, Statics, Dy- 
namics, the Principia, Hydrostatics, 
Optics, and Astronomy. Of the 
eight subjects mentioned last, the 
questions are on the more element- 
ary parts—e.g., the first, second, 
and third sections of the Principia 
are read. During the last three 
days, higher Mathematics are gone 
into, such as the theory of Equa- 
tions, Plane and Solid Analytical 
Geometry, Differential and Integral 
Calculus, Geometric Optics, Dynam- 
ics of a Particle, and soon. Any 
one satisfying the examiners in the 
first part is entitled to Mathematical 
Honours; but of course the position 
of the successful candidates is de- 
termined by the aggregate marks 
in both together. There are 
three classes in the Honours list. 
The Classical Honours Examination 
is also divided into two parts, in 
the same way as the Mathematical 
—another novel feature. 


‘*There are set in the first part four 
papers in translation into English or 
nch, with questions from selected 
Greek and Latin authors; one paper in 
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Latin and Greek Grammar; one paper in 
Greek and Roman history; one paper in 
translation of English or French into 
Latin proses and one paper in transla- 
tion of an easy pone of English or 
French into Greek prose. 

**The selected authors for this part 
are Cicero (the philosophical works), 
Cicero (Orations), Livy, St. Augustine, 
Horace, Ovid, Virgil (the Aineid), Xeno- 
oo (the Memorabilia), Herodotus, St. 

rysostom, Homer (Iliad), Homer 
(Odyssey), Lucian, Plato (the Republic); 
and one of the three dramatists—s- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

‘There are set in the second part 
four papers in translation into English 
or French, with questions from selected 
Greek and Latin authors; a higher pa- 
per in Latin Grammar or Latin verse; 
and a higher paper in Greek grammar 
or Greek verse. 

“The selected authors for this part 
are Plautus, Terence, Virgil (the Georg- 
ics), Tacitus, Jyvenal, Tertullian, Pliny, 
twoof the three dramatists— Zschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; Aristo- 
phanes, Theocritus, Aristotle (Ethics), 
Aristotle (Rhetoric), Demosthenes, 
Thucydides. 

‘* Any candidate satisfying the exam- 
iners in the first part is entitled to Clas- 
sical Honours; but the position of the 
successful candidates is determined by 
the aggregate marks in the two parts.” 


We do not intend to give any 
detailed account of the Natural 
Science Honours Examination: it 
is on the same general plan as the 
other Honours Examinations. But 
here, again, another new feature is 
introduced—students being permit- 
ted to pass the first part of this 
examination at the end of their 
second year, the second part at the 
end of their last year—the aggregate 
marks of both parts being taken. 

There seems to us to be one 
obvious defect in these Honours Ex- 
aminations—the omission of an Eng- 
lish Honours Examination. This 
would be particularly serviceable in 
America, where our language is de- 
parting somewhat, to put it mildly, 
from classical models. The Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, however, may 
allege the custom of the great Uni- 
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versities of England in its favour. 
Professorships of Anglo-Saxon have 
indeed been established in the lat- 
ter, but. there is nothing to induce 
any number of students to attend 
their lectures. An English tripos 
seems very desirable. At present 
the best English grammars as well 
as the best history of English liter- 
ature are German. ~ 

Such then, briefly, is a sketch of 
this Transatlantic attempt at Uni- 
versity legislation. Will it suc- 
ceed? As yet it offers no prizes; 
has no fat fellowships to bestow 
upon its students; gives nothing 
but the glory of academic distinc- 
tion—nothing but the earnest, use- 
ful, and thoughtful life its teaching 
is well calculated to produce. Lord 
Dufferin, the late Govefnor-Generab 
of Canada, speaking at Winnipeg in 
the autumn of 1877, paid a warm 
tribute of praise to the men who 
had initiated the movement, and so 
far had carried it on with spirit and 
success, and pronounced a panegyric 
on their work. Meanwhile it is a 
success at present. Last year about 
twenty students came up for exam- 
ination. When the population of 
the province is taken into account, 
this number is not unimportant or 
small. Proportionately it will com- 
pare favourably with the numbers 
attending universities in countries 
blessed with these for centuries. 
The transition state of Manitoba 
must be remembered ; nor must it 
be forgotten that a considerable 
percentage of its present popula- 
tion consists of young men, whose 
children, twenty years hence, will 
reap the benefit of this legislation. 
There is much in the University’s 
curricula that sounds of the Old 
World. It will be interesting to 
note how such an institution, mod- 
elled so much on Cambridge, will 
stand the easy freedom and go- 
aheadedness of Western American 
life. Floreat / 
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Most of us regard suicide in its 
impious aspects only. We see in 
it a religious crime; and its crimin- 
ality against Heaven seems to us so 
thorough that it blinds us to the 
other features of the subject. Habit 
produces its usual effect in the 
matter; we have grown accustomed 
to one single view of self-murder, 
and we shrink instinctively from 
any other. Yet it is an act which, 
by its nature and history, most cer- 
tainly deserves wider and more philo- 
sophical consideration. However in- 
excusable it may appear to us, religi- 
ously, it merits less prejudiced treat- 
ment than wé commonly accord to it. 
It is not simply asin; it is some- 
thing else besides. It has always 
played, and is still playing, a part 
amongst us which entitles it, incon- 
testably, to be classed amongst moral 
phenomena, The causes which pro- 
duce it are unceasingly at work; 
a number of suffering minds are 
always tending towards it; it is, 
in civilised countries, an inevitable 
malady ; it is, within certain limits, 
a matter of automatic average—like 
rain or inflammation of the lungs; 
it has to happen; it is a social re- 
sultant rather than an individual 
act. Buckle says that “suicide is 
merely a product of the general 
condition of society,” and that “in 
a given state of society a certain 
number of persons must put an 
end to their own life.” Quetelet 
goes further still. He proves his 
belief in the natural inherence of 
suicide amongst us, by asserting 
that “it is society which prepares 
the crime: the guilty man is only 
an instrument of execution.” And 
many other writers express the 
same ideas in similar language. If, 
then, suicide is as inevitable as for- 
gery, or whooping-cough, or hunger ; 
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if it is immanent in our natures, we 
should be wise to imitate the ex- 
ample which some other nations set 
us—to count it as a form of disease 
rather than as a shape of guilt, to 
regard it with pity rather than 
with horror, and to cease to seek 
the remedy for it (if any remedy 
there be) in either punishment or 
public scorn. It is idle to turn 
away from it with dread, and to 
call it shocking. That sort of way 
of dealing with it does not stop it; 
on the contrary, in the face of our 
British feelings of repulsion, it has 
been increasing all over Europe, 
during the last Lesdied years, with 
strangely augmenting speed. 

But let it be at once added that 
antipathy to self-killing, on reli- 
gious grounds, constitutes, all the 
same, the only effective bar to it 
which has thus far been discovered ; 
and that, as we shall see presently, 
it is precisely the diminution of 
religious antipathy which explains 
the recent large extension of sui- 
cide. In suggesting that a larger 
and more oon popular view 
might usefully be taken of the 
subject as a whole, we strongly 
insist, at the same time, on the 
practical usefulness and healthy 
effects of the purely religious ob- 
jections toself-murder. They alone 
have controlled it in the past ;. they 
alone seem capable, so far as we can 
at present judge, of holding it in the 
future. No other regulating force 
appears to be available. Human 
advice is powerless. All the piles 
of books which have been written 
about suicide; all the moral, phil- 
osophical, legal, medicinal, statisti- 
cal, and devotional treatises which 
have been composed —in all lan- 
guages — with respect to it, have 
failed to exercise the faintest effect 
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upon it: even laws of barbarous 
severity have been insufficient to 
stop it. And why? Not only 
because it is “a social resultant” 
—not only because it is a chronic 
need—but also, and still more, 
because it is one of the forms of the 
pursuit of happiness ; because it is 
an outburst of the universal appetite 
for calm; because every man who 
wilfully terminates his life does so, 
necessarily, with the idea of improv- 
ing his condition. Therein lies the 
natural explanation of suicide. For 
the man without religion it is the 
most active fashion of bettering 
himself which the world has yet 
invented. “ Happiness,” as Pascal 
says, “is the object of all the actions 
of all men—even of those who kill 
themselves ;” but the happiness 
sought for in the voluntary sup- 
pression of existence is of an alto- 
same special kind, apart from and 
eyond all else. It stands b itself, 
alone; it is the most exclusively 
personal of all the forms of grat 
fication. No other deed is so in- 
tensely individual or so profoundly 
selfish ; no other act is so restively 
independent or so inquisitively ex- 
perimental. 

For these reasons we ought to 
contemplate it as something else 
and more than a purely religious 
iniquity. We ought to remember 
that our particular views about it 
are not held in other lands with 
the same rigour as amongst our- 
selves. In many neighbouring 
countries suicide has almost lost 
the character of a sin. In several 
of them it has ceased to be a civil 
crime. And we should also remind 
ourselves that, wrong as we consider 
it to be now, it Bis not always 
been wrong. The impression that 
it is wicked is relatively modern. 
There is not one single word about 
it in the Bible; the ancient legis- 
lations made no clear sign against 


it; our actual ideas upon it had no © 
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place either in the Old Testament, 
or in the Gospel, or in the Oriental 
theologies, or in the Pagan codes; 
—they are, comparatively, young 
notions. Nobody objected seriously 
to suicide in the old days. Even 
Plato and Socrates, whom we take 
to have been wise men, contented 
themselves with expressing a few 
vague reservations on the matter, 
the sole effect of which was to re- 
duce it to a question of opportun- 
ism. And as to Moses, it is an 
altogether gratuitous assumption to 
pretend that the Commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill” applies ne- 
cessarily to one’s self as well as to 
other people. The truth is, that 
self-murder is no more forbidden in 
the Bible than polygamy is; and a 
good many notable Jews profited by 
the absence of interdiction to act 
for themselves in the matter, appa- 
rently on the principle that “ what 
is not prohibited is permitted.” 
The “Non occides” may or may 
not have meant, “Thou shalt not 
commit suicide;” but it did not 
say so, and therefore it left the 
matter open. Josephus, it is rer 
does imply that self - seo. Ber 

contrary to the Law; but that is 
only second - hand testimony : the 
Bible, the one source of Protestant 
conviction, is dumb. Objections to 
suicide did not take public form 
until Christianity had acquired 
strength, and was becoming the 
master of opinions as well as the 
guide of consciences. These objec- 
tions were amongst the developments 
of the new faith ; but they were never 
heard of as general propositions un- 
til the new faith had become solidly 
established, and they are scarcely 
recognised, even now, outside Chris- 
tianity. _Mohammedanism alone 
has copied them from us. Conse- 
quently, let us remember that these 
objections are not human but Chris- 
tian ; and furthermore, that they are 
not Christian by the teaching of the 
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Bible, but solely by the teaching of 
the Church. The Chnorch filled 
up that eee in the oan as it 
made good a quantity of other 

in the sativa book. It trained 
minds into a new groove on the 
subject: under its guidance suicide 
gradually assumed, for the first time 
in history, a mixed character of 
mutiny, stupidity, and horror. We 
English people of to-day have 
learned to see in it not only a 
monstrous self-indulgence, but also 
an atrocious crime and an idiotic 
cowardice. We deny its pretension 
to be a grasp at peace and a declar- 
ation of liberty; we proclaim it to 
be a grasp at the unknown and a 
declaration of revolt, Our present 
theory is that a sufferer is bound to 
live out his life, like Job, and has 
no right to put an end to it be- 
cause it is not worth having, like 
Cato of Utica. 

Now, the fact that there has 
been so uttera change of feeling 
about suicide supplies it with an 
additional claim to our attention. 
Until a few hundred years ago the 
whole earth regarded voluntary 
death as a natural resource in mo- 
ments of difficulty: no proceeding 
was more worthy of a gentleman. 
A due sufficiency of cause was in- 
sisted on only by a small minority 
of philosophers, who liked to see a 
good reason for all things that hap- 
pen, and who delicately thought, 
with Cicero, that “the deity which 
exercises a sovereign power over us 
does not allow us to quit life with- 
out his permission; but when he 
awakens in us a just desire of death, 
then the true wise man ought to 
pass with pleasure from these 
shades to celestial brightness.” 
Seneca, on the contrary, did not 
think it worth while to wait for 
the divine inspiration of “a just 
desire.” In his eyes death was a 
purely human solution, to be adopt- 
ed as soon as it became “stupid to 
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live.” He said, “If I suffer from 
disease, I should not kill myself to 
escape from pain, for that would be 
an act of cowardice; but if I per- 
ceive that my disease is incurable, 
I should end my life, because the 
disease would deprive me of all 
which can render life worth having. 
It is cowardly to die to escape suffer- 
ing; it is stupid to live in order to 
suffer.” But notwithstanding this 
difference of view as to justifying 
causes, both Cicero and Seneca re- 
garded suicide as the natural remedy 
for the annoyances of existence ; and 
they would probably have pitied pos- 
terity if they could have foreseen 
that what seemed to them to be a 
self-evident corrective for the ills 
of life, would afterwards become 
converted into one of the blackest 
iniquities that men can commit. 
Their sole consolation would have 
been to notice that the change came 
very slowly. The recognition of the 
merits of voluntary Jeath was 80 
universal that time was needed to 
stamp it out. It was felt so keenly 
in the Roman empire, that the 
maxim “mori licet cui vivere non 

lacet” was invented to express it. 

he Germanic and the Celtic races 
were all full of it; and in Asia it 
was perhaps still more deeply root- 
ed. Even now it is not eradicated 
there ; for Brahminism has imposed 
it, in many forms, as a religious act, 
while Buddhism has not forbidden 
it. Mohammed alone, of the found- 
ers of the great Eastern faiths, has 
spoken out against it. China still 
respects and practises suicide; and 
Japan has given it up as an offi- 
cially organised institution, within 
the last few years only, on the 
ground that it is in contradiction 
with the spirit of progress which 
now animates her. 

In the face of such a world-wide 
usage the Church was obliged to 
move with prudent tardiness. Sui- 
cide was not canonically pronounced 
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to be a mortal sin until the Council 
of Arles in 452; and a hundred 
years more went by before it was 
declared, at the Councils of Bragues 
and Auxerre, that Christian sepulture 
should be refused to the bodies of 
persons who killed themselves. But 
even then, after this example had 
been given by the ecclesiastical 
authority, civil legislation was in 
no hurry to follow. Down to the 
time of Charlemagne, reluctances 
still showed themselves; it was not 
until the great Emperor was buried 
that the Codes began (under pres- 
sure from the Church) to confirm 
the refusal of prayers in cases of 
suicide. This helped to conquer 
hesitations; the feeling on the 
matter began to grow in every 
Christian land; it became, by de- 
grees, intensely bitter; and at last 
self-killing got to be regarded as a 
hideously criminal offence, and be- 
came punishable with all the fero- 
cities that the inventive cruelty 
of the middle ages could devise. 
Before 1270, St. Louis prescribed 
the confiscation of the property of 
all persons who made away with 
themselves, and in this way asso- 
ciated their families in the disgrace 
and the punishment of their act. 
And then, at the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, a tide of 
still intenser fierceness began to 
mount, and nations set to work to 
compete with each other in the 
contriving of new barbarities and 
of fresh contumelies. In some 
countries the bodies of self-murderers 
were dragged through the streets 
face downwards, on a hurdle, and 
thrown on to the public dirt-heap, 
or else hung up to rot; in others 
they were buried in a highway with 
a stake driven through them; in 
others, again, they were not allowed 
to be brought out at the door of 
the house, but were pulled through 
a hole dug under it on purpose. 
Michélet tells us, in his ‘ Origines 


du Droit Francais,’ that “if a man 
stabbed himself, a piece of wood, 
with the dagger in it, was stuck 
into the ground at his head; if he 
drowned himself in the sea, he was 
buried on the shore five feet from 
the water; if he drowned himself 
in a well, he was interred on a 
hill, with three stones on him—one 
on the head, one on the chest, and 
one on the feet.” The practice of 
trying corpses for self-murder grew 
largely into use—which was: but 
natural ; for what more convenient 
fashion of obtaining money could a 
seigneur employ than to seize the 
inheritance of a dead man? Why, 
Dangeau declares that the ladies of 
the Court of Versailles used to aug- 
ment their pin-money by wheedling 
the king into giving them grants of 
these strange legacies! The treat- 
ment of the dead grew so outrageous 
that Montesquieu exclaimed, “ The 
laws are furious against those who 
kill themselves; they are forced, as 
it were, to die asecond time. It 
seems to me that these laws are 
very unjust.” 

ther people thought so too. 
The philosophers of the eighteenth 
century began to attack this cruel 
legislation. Beccaria followed them : 
he said, with infinite force and truth, 
in his admirable treatise on crime 
and punishment, “Suicide is an 
offence which is not susceptible of 
any punishment, properly so called, 
for punishment can fall only on a 
lifeless body or on innocent heirs. 
But punishment enforced on the 
lifeless remains of a convict is much 
like whipping a statue; while its 
application to an innocent family is 
odious and tyrannical, for there is 
an end of liberty if punishment 
ceases to be purely personal.” All 
these arguments were, however, use- 
less. It was not until the Revolu- 
tion that this monstrous jurisprud- 
ence was suppressed in France, and, 
by her example, throughout almost 
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all the rest of Europe successively. 
As has been already said, suicide is 
no longer a civil crime in several 
Continental countries. The Code 
Napoléon takes no notice of it. In 
Germany some of the local laws 
still forbid religious burial for sui- 
cided persons, while others are silent 
on the subject; no fixed rule exists 
there—unless indeed the new Em- 
pire has recently introduced uni- 
formity of action. In England 
legislation contradicts itself on this 
subject, as on so many others: 
suicide is murder, but the attempt 
to commit it is only a misdemean- 
our; so that, in our hands, the le 
gravity of the act lies, not in the 
intention, but in success. 

With such a fluctuating history 
as this before us, we ought in fair- 
ness to regard with patience the 
opinions contrary to our own which 
so many of our predecessors have 
held on the question, and which so 
many of our contemporaries still 
entertain. However certain we may 
be that our view is the only 
right one, we — on the undeni- 
able principle that “every feeling 
really felt is true in the person who 
feels it,” to contemplate without too 
angry blame the unlucky people 
who are impelled to kill themselves. 
And we ought to do this all the 
more because of the generalised 
character and universal action of 
suicide—because of its application 
in all classes as well as in all time. 
Historically, of course, it presents 
the aspects of a luxury; for history 
talks only of the examples of it 
which have been supplied by the 
rich, the learned, and the high- 
placed. But in reality it has 
always been, and still is, essen- 
tially a poor man’s remedy; it has 
prompted the vulgar more than the 
delicate, the rough more than the 
polished. It admits no exclusions 
from the ranks of its victims. Fur- 
thermore, it is not always easy to 
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determine what is suicide and what 
is not. There are scrupulous per- 
sons who might imagine that Sam- 
son put himself within it when he 
pulled down the columns of Gaza 
upon his bead ; or that Regulus ran 
too closely to the wind when he 
went back to Carthage on purpose to 
be murdered. People, indeed, might 
not impossibly be found who would 
go further. still,—who, captiously 
and censoriously, would ask whether 
a sailor has a right to blow up his 
ship rather than haul down his flag, 
or a soldier to refuse quarter rather 
than be taken prisoner,—and who 
would deny that the particular 
emotion called patriotism can take 
away the stain from these forms of 
voluntary death. 

It has been already remarked that. 
a signal revival of suicide has oc- 
curred during the last hundred 
years. Its rate, calculated as an 
average on the entire population 
of Europe, without distinction of 
nationality or of local variations, 
seems to have more than quin- 
tupled since the middle of last 
century. Exact returns are not 
obtainable from every country, but 
the information is sufficiently com- 
plete to enable us to perceive that 
Europeans are now killing them- 
selves at an average annual rate of 
one in five thousand; and that, 
consequently, a total of somewhere 
about 60,000 persons are dying by 
their own hand each year on the 
Continent and in the British Isles. 
One fourth of them, in round figures, 
are mad; the rest act knowingly, 
with a view to some presumed 
advantage. And it must not be 
forgotten that the numbers are 
constantly and regularly increas- 
ing, and also that they include only 
the suicides which are officially 
known and those which succeed; 
neither those which are concealed 
by families nor the unsuccessful 
attempts are counted anywhere. 
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Consequently, if we wish to cor- 
rectly value the force of the present 
distinctly-marked reawakening of 
the suicidal tendency, we must add 
a good deal for undetected cases 
and for failures. Ineffectual ven- 
tures especially would seem, from 
private information, to be con- 
siderably more abundant than is 
commonly imagined. It would 
probably be quite safe to suppose 
that these two unappended elements 
increase the European annual total 
by one half, so carrying it to about 
90,000. 

The rates vary, however, very 
largely in different countries, with 
local conditions, with race, with 
latitude, with education. The 
figures are immensely higher, as a 
general rule, in the North (except- 
ing only Russia) than in the South, 
and in towns than in the country. 
It is not easy to collect absolutely 
reliable returns for each separate 
land; but if we may trust M. 
Maurice Block, who is about the 
safest statistician of our time, the 
Danes kill themselves the most, 
and the Portuguese the least, the 
difference between these two ex- 
tremes reaching the scarcely credi- 
ble proportion of 35 to 1. Saxony, 
Prussia, France, and Norway follow 
next to Denmark, and after these 
come successively Bavaria, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Austria, Russia, 
Italy, and Spain. Throughout the 
Continent, with few exceptions, the 
rate of suicide diminishes with 
latitude. The causes of this un- 
conformity have been keenly dis- 
cussed, and, as we shall see pres- 
ently, their main outlines have ees 
approximately traced; but the sub- 
ject is so full of complications, of 
details, and of intermixing and 
counteracting agencies, that we are 
still far from a complete general 
view of the laws which guide it. 
We do know positively that climate 
has nothing whatever to do with 


it, but that is only a negative 
discovery. No author has yet col- 
lected data as to the comparative 
influence on the suicidal disposition 
of the special conditions of life, 
of health, of character in each dis- 
trict of Europe, so as to enable him 
to point with certainty to the pre- 
cise reasons why a good many of 
the inhabitants of one province 
should elect to kill themselves, 
while almost all those of another 
province should prefer natural 
deaths. There is a curious and in- 
teresting investigation to be made 
here: it is possible that the infor- 
mation exists already, locally, and 
that it only needs to be agglomer- 
ated; but, thus far, no one has 
undertaken the task of drawing it 
together, and we must continue for 
the present in ignorance of the 
principles which regulate the geo- 
a srg distribution of suicide in 
urope. 

But if we cannot see our way yet 
with precision on this part of the 
question, we are better informed as 
to the causes of the prevalence of 
suicide in towns as compared with 
the country. We know, for in- 
stance, very exactly, why one in- 
habitant in eighteen hundred kills 
himself each year in Paris; and we 
can judge approximately, from that 
example, of the state of things in 
other cities. No insight into the 
sufferings and the desperations 
which may exist unseen in dense 
populations can be more instructive 
or more impressive than that which 
is offered to us by the detailed list of 
the motives of the eleven hundred 
yearly suicides of Paris. All the 
habitual forms of desolation and 
hopelessness are enumerated there ; 
and if their stranger and more un- 
wonted shapes are not included too, 
we may be sure that the sole rea- 
son is, that no official denomination 
exists for them in the technical lan- 
guage of police offices; they operate 
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—but they operate unnamed. The 
catalogue is, however, long enough 
and sad enough as it is; it amply 
sets forth the miseries which are 
generated by life in crowds, and the 
crimes which those miseries entail. 
And as these miseries act mainly 
on the labouring classes, it is 
natural that the great majority 
of the suicides should be found 
amongst the poor: five-sixths of 
them, in roun res, are shown 
by the registers to be committed by 
working people. But it should be 
at once added that this proportion 
is in no way special to Paris, or 
indeed to any town or any land; it 
is approximately the same every- 
where. In no case do the upper 


classes or the liberal professions 
constitute more than a fifth or a 
sixth of the published totals; and 
that is why allusion was made just 
now to the generalised character of 
suicide, and to its dissemination 
amongst all the strata which com- 


pose societies. 

But the quantities of poverty, of 
misery, and of crime which show 
themselves in cities do not alone 
explain the numerical preponder- 
ance of the suicides which occur 
there. Other causes are at work as 
well. Mere suffering, mere degra- 
dation, do not alone suffice to lead 
surely to suicide, for there is a 
depth of ignominy which seems 
to go below the desire of death. 
Neither convicts nor prostitutes kill 
themselves in any appreciable pro- 
portions ; they seem to grow indif- 
ferent to either shame, or fear, or 
exasperation, and to have acquired 
the faculty of living on in callous 
calm under any infamy whatever. 
But in great towns the conditions 
are of a different kind. The pre- 
ponderance of suicides in them is 
not exclusively a product of the 
greater suffering which they con- 
tain in comparison with the coun- 
try, but also, and quite as much, 
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of the lesser disposition to support 
that suffering. It must be remem- 
bered that the inclination to rebel- 
lion is almost always greater in 
thick condensations of people than 
in sparse communities; that bad 
examples are more abundant and 
that good counsels are more rare ; 
that the action of public opinion on 
each individual is less direct; and 
that the strange form of solitude 
which is obtainable nowhere but in 
crowds is able to exert its pecu- 
liarly saddening and enfeebling in- 
fluence. There is more misery and 
more despondency, with less encour- 
agement and less restraint. It is 
from the association of these posi- 
tive and negative causes, from an 
increase of the conditions which 
habitually lead to self-killing, and 
from a simultaneous diminution 
of the surroundings which usuall 
deter from it, that the rate of sui- 
cide in the richest and most vir- 
tuous of large towns is never less 
than five times higher than in vil- 
lages, and that in the denser and 
more immoral capitals it reaches 
thirty times the average of rural 
districts. And the working of 
these leverages is not limited to the 
towns themselves; it stretches far 
away across the grass around them, 
with such marked effect, that, in 
every land, the rate of provincial 
suicide (which is generally low) in- 
creases in almost regular degree as 
the capital is approached. The ten- 
dency to put an end to life stains 
out beyond the walls and infects 
the purer air a hundred miles 
away. 

In addition to these great essen- 
tial causes, certain other relatively 
smaller pressures are unceasingly at 
work augmenting or decreasing the 
inclination to die. Both age and 
sex have a good deal to do with it; 
the spread of education unmistak- 
ably develops it; imitation and 
hereditary propensities are some- 
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times traceable in it; and though 
climate does not seem to exercise 
any effect upon it, the seasons, on 
the contrary, do most manifestly 
influence it considerably. Each of 
these agencies does its own parti- 
cular work; each of them is worth 
looking at. 

That age does really exert a 
“Se emmy action in the matter has 
een occasionally denied; but all 
the more recent publications seem 
to agree that the evidence is con- 
clusive, and that the number of 
suicides, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, grows steadily, through all 
the periods of life, from childhood 
to old age. People go on killin 
themselves between nine and 
ninety, in a constantly increasing 
progression. The popular theory 


that we hold more and more to life 
as we approach its natural conclu- 
sion, is entirely contradicted by the 
present statistics of suicide, which 


show that white hair brings with 
it, in many cases, a disgust of ex- 
istence which renders those affected 
by it too impatient to wait till 
death comes to them of its own 
accord. It appears to be considered 
now that, rateably to the total of 
individuals of each age, suicides 
are about twice as frequent above 
seventy as they are between twenty 
and forty; so that all the talk 
about “the age of the passions” 
and its damaging influences would 
seem to be based on nothing, so 
far as suicide is concerned. The 
middle of life, with its excitements, 
its emotions, and its exhaustions, 
is not, oh ey ge the great 
suicidal period: we do not reach 
that epoch until we are really old ; 
there are fewer of us left, at that 
time, to kill ourselves, but such of 
us as remain do so with particular 
abundance. And if we go on sup- 
‘nha. our existence with regu- 
arly progressive zeal until the end 
of our time, we also begin doing so 
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very early at the commencement of 
it. The number of children under 
sixteen in the list is, as yet, com- 
paratively small, but it is swelli 
rapidly, and is already large enoug 
to indicate that the disposition to 
suicide may lay hold of us almost in 
babyhood. Nearly two thousand 
boys and girls are now yielding to 
it every year in Europe. Thus far 
they do not seem to begin before 
they are nine; that is the moment, 
apparently, at which the pains of life 
become unbearable to them, as hap- 
cme to the little boy who drowned 
imself for grief at the loss of his 
canary. From thirteen, however, 
motives grow to be more stupen- 
dous, as was shown in the case 
of the young gentleman (he was 
French) who hanged himself at that 
age, after making a will in which 
he was good enough to declare that 
he “ bequeathed his soul to Rous- 
seau, and his body to the earth.” 
Chatterton—who was, however, a 
very precocious person—waited un- 
til he was eighteen before he took 
arsenic, because he had exhausted 
existence. These three examples 
indicate how inducements change 
with years: and they go on chang- 
ing; for young men and women kill 
themselves a good deal for love, 
middle-aged persons for money and 
ambition, and old people from dis- 
appointment and weariness. 

But real as the influence of age 
may be, that of sex is infinitely 
more evident and more extensive ; 
for where three men kill themselves, 
only one woman follows their ex- 
ample. The returns from all ae 
a this as a prevailing rule. 

here is but one apparent exception 
to it, in the case of domestic ser- 
vants, amongst whom suicides are 
about equally distributed between 
the sexes. This exception how- 
ever is of no value; for as there 
must be at least three times more 
women servants than men, the true 
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proportion comes out about the 
same. And it is but natural that 
women should kill themselves less 
than their husbands and brothers, 
for they are habitually better be- 
haved and quieter; they have more 
religion, more obedience, more re- 
signation, and a stronger directing 
sentiment of duty. In other terms, 
they possess precisely the disposi- 
tions of both temperament and 
teaching which best withhold from 
voluntary death. So, as a con- 
sequence, only one quarter of the 
suicides of Europe are committed 
by them. Now this is a fact of 
interest and importance, not only 
in itself, but still more in its bear- 
ing on the question as a whole, 
and on the means employable for 
struggling against the contempora- 
neous reawakening of self-murder. 
Professions do not predispose to 
suicide, but instruction does. S oman 
kills himself because of his trade; 
but a good many men kill them- 
selves because of their knowledge. 
Not only has the revival of suicide 
almost exactly coincided, in time, 
with the modern extension of school- 
ing, but suicide is now most abun- 
dant, in place, in the very regions 
in which schooling is most ex- 
m5 The records establish this 
eyond all doubt. The inhabitants 
of countries in which every one can 
read are precisely those who kill 
themselves the most. Now this 
supplies another indication that 
people do not always make a good 
use of reading. We knew that fact 
already, it is true, but we scarcely 
expected that additional proof of it 
would be supplied in this strange 
form. That reading conduces to 
suicide is a new view of reading, 
but it is incontestably an exact one 
—within limits. We could per- 
haps have imagined, if we had 
thought about the matter at all, 
that certain occupations might pos- 
sibly pave the way, under unfavour- 
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able circumstances of health, to 
thoughts of suicide; we could have 
widely guessed, for instance, that 
newly enlisted recruits, or light- 
house-keepers, or exiles, or public 
executioners, lead lives in which the 
self-killing tendency might receive 
a morbid development; but never, 
in our senses, should we have sup- 
posed that village-schooling is, in- 
directly, the most fertile of all the 
actual origins of suicide. And yet 
it seems to be so. And if it is not, 
what is? We have all of us heard 
so much of “the suppression of 
crime by education” that we have 
insensibly acquired the unreasoned 
belief that education is the one 
natural cure for moral evils. So, 
perhaps, it ought to be. And—to 
repeat the question—if it is not, 
what can be? But evidently, as 
regards this particular evil, educa- 
tion appears to be a provocative 
rather than a remedy—at least in 
the form in which we have hitherto 
applied it. The books which are 
now being published about suicide 
on the Continent are all deploring, 
with consternation, the simultaneity 
of the spread of the alphabet and 
of voluntary death, and are asking, 
anxiously, what can be the connex- 
ity between them. They seem in- 
deed to be almost expecting that, 
if we go on as we have begun, we 
shall soon see suicide officially re- 
cognised by Governments as an in- 
evitable result of study (like head- 
aches and s —e and placed 
naturally, all over Europe, under 
the supervision of the inspectors 
of schools. 

Imitation has, in all time, acted 
fitfully as a disposing cause; but, 
in our day, its power appears to 
have almost disappeare We 
still see that if a man jumps off 
a column, somebody else will pro- 
bably do the same a few days after- 
wards; but we no longer observe 
any epidemics of suicide, any pDar- 
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oxysms of imitative communicative 
killing on a large scale. The girls 
of Miletus who strangled them- 
selves by hundreds, the Egyptians 
who drowned themselves in pro- 
cessions, even the religious enthus- 
iasts who have so often sought death 
in groups, are not adopted as models 
now. 

Hereditary influences, on the con- 
trary, are still continuing in certain 
cases to reveal their curious force. 
Whole families. have died out re- 
cently from suicide. Two cases are 
on record (one in Saxony, the other 
in the Tyrol), in each of which 
seven brothers have hanged them- 
selves one after the other. The 
examples of repeated suicides 
amongst relations are almost fre- 
quent in the medical books on the 
subject, especially in France. It 
is true that the proportion of such 
cases to the general total is infi- 
nitely small; but still their num- 
ber is sufficient to remove all doubt 
as to the occasional transmission of 
the suicidal tendency from parents 
to children. And after all, it is 
natural enough that such a dona- 
tion should be possible; for as re- 
ligion, courage, parsimony, and all 
sorts of other characteristics are 
distinctly heritable, there is no 
reason whatever why suicide should 
not be a patrimony too. 

Next we come to climate. It is 
only recently, since careful observa- 
tions have been established every- 
where, that the old prejudice about 
the relationship between suicide 
and fog has at last been dissipated. 
What Sauvages called the “me- 
lancholia Anglica” may or may not 
be a property of our race; but every 
one proclaims to-day that it is 
totally independert of our clouds 
or our smoke. In the comparative 
catalogue of national suicide which 
has been already given, England 
stands below the middle of the 
list; her average is therefore a very 
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good one. But Norway is high up 
in the table, while Russia is low 
down in it; and yet the climates of 
these two countries present such 
analogies that, so far as regards 
their action on the character of 
the people, they ay | be taken to 
be identical. The Esquimaux do 
not kill themselves at all, neither 
do the Falkland Islanders; yet 
the climate in which they live 
may not unjustly be described as 
worse than ours. It is not, there- 
fore, in climate that an explanation 
is to be found of the present local- 
isation of abundant suicide in cer- 
tain countries rather than in others. 
We have already put our hand on 
its primary cause—the misuse of 
spreading education. The question 
is, of course, full of entanglements 
and complications; but the main 
answer to its riddles is to be found 
in the emancipated character of 
popular. aspirations, as moderp 
schooling is shaping them. 

If, however, climate has nothing 
to do with suicide, the seasons, on’ 
the contrary, do really exercise a 
great effect upon it. Here we get 
once more to precise figures; for as 
the statistics are now usually set 
out in monthly divisions, we see in 
them, at a glance, that instead of 
cold and wet being encouragements 
to suicide, it is, in reality, in fine 
weather that Europeans kill them- 
selves the most. The returns indi- 
cate, with glaring distinctness, that 
spring and summer are everywhere 
the great suicidal periods; that 
November is about the most inno- 
cent month in the year; and that 
May, June, and July are the worst 
—so much the worst, indeed, that 
twice as many suicides habitually 
happen in each of them as in any 
winter month. The average rises, 
almost regularly, from November 
to May, and goes down again, in 
e Br ath degrees, from aly to 

ovember. Why! Because though 
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people slaughter themselves very 
little in the hotter countries of 
Europe, heat does really seem, by 
a curious contradiction, to be an 
incentive to self-murder amongst 
natives of the cooler climates. In 
Algeria, for instance, where a good 
many French soldiers kill them- 
selves from home -sickness, it has 
been remarked that the moment 
ordinarily chosen by them for the 
purpose is when the south wind 
blows, and brings up from the 
desert its scorching, irritating dry- 
ness. Where, then, is the supposed 
fertilising action of damp on suicide ? 
What a mistake Montesquieu uncon- 
sciously made when he started the 
theory that we English kill ourselves 
from fog! He had an excuse, how- 
ever; there were no statistics in his 
time: and, furthermore, he was ig- 
norant of an odd but somewhat in- 
comprehensible little fact which has 
been noticed everywhere of late— 
that most of the people who put an 
end to their lives prefer to do so 
by daylight, that suicides at night 
are relatively rare, and that, con- 
sequently, the long days of sum- 
mer afford the most temptation for 
them. Montesquieu was unaware 
(as a good many other people are 
even now) that neither darkness 
nor rain conduces to suicide, and 
that, on the contrary, in Northern 
and Central Europe, its best friends 
and stimulators are sunlight and 
warmth. So let us cordially for- 
give him for having blundered 
about us, especially as he was sin- 
gularly right in most of the other 
things he said. 

In addition to this knowledge 
of the causes which lead to suicide, 
the registers of to-day place also 
at our disposal very complete in- 
formation as to the means em- 
ploves to provoke death. They 
ave carried their analytical inves- 
tigation into all the corners of the 
subject, and show its inmost de- 
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tails to us with much accuracy of 
description. 

It was observed, a long time ago, 
that though there is only one way 
of being born, there are a good 
many ways of dying—the latter, 
indeed, are, as a French writer 
superbly puts it, “as numerous as 
the diverse physical and chemical 
agents which are capable of destroy- 
ing the vital principle.” Yet, true 
as this is, the means habitually 
employed to produce voluntary 
death are not only singularly few 
in number, but are utilised and re- 
utilised each year with a recurrent 
regularity) of proportion which 
would be astonishing if we did 
not recognise that suicide is guid- 
ed by laws just as much as other 
moral events are. In every country 
we find an approximate repetition, 
in each successive annual table, of 
the same applications of the same 
shapes of self-destruction. There 
are variations between different 
countries as to the choice of agen- 
cies, just as there are international 
distinctions in the local quantities 
of spontaneous mortality. But each 
land preserves its own routine of 
averages; the totals progress un- 
flinckingly, but their proportionate 
composition remains almost identi- 
cal, from year to year, in all its de- 
tails Age, sex, the state of health, 
the nature of the daily occupations 
of the victim, exercise some influ- 
ence in the selection of means; 
many persons employ, unconscious- 
ly pena the instruments which 
their trade may place at their dis- 
posal. But a great mark of the 
present revival is that we evidently 
want to kill ourselves without pain, 
and that we consequently avoid, 
as a rule, such death-processes as 
entail suffering. In the old days, 
people generally were less particular 
about torment; but as we have 
grown more careful of ourselves in 
all our ways, it is but natural that 
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we should be less rough in this 
matter of suicide. Such of us as 
happen to be vigorous, are still 
somewhat inclined to employ violent 
expedients ; but the mass of the self- 
killers go the other way. Women 
especially, as might perhaps have 
been expected, shrink steadily from 
blood or mutilation, and _ seek, 
almost unanimously, for a gentle 
agony. It has indeed been remark- 
ed, with an appearance of truth, 
after a study of the forms of killing 
employed by women, that while 
“men choose suicide, women merely 
consent to it.” 

Poisoning is an example of this 
change of views. There used to 
be a good deal of it once; a large 
proportion of the ancient suiciders 
seem to have utilised it. But 
we have given it up now. Not- 
withstanding the discoveries of the 
committee on poisons which sat, 
after Actium, under the chairman- 
ship of Cleopatra—and_ which 
appears, if Plutarch tells the truth, 
to have established, by a long series 
of varied experiments, that a viper’s 
bite produces the most agreeably 
lethargic and sweetly comatose of 
all possible deaths—we have aban- 
doned serpents altogether, and have 
almost excluded other poisons trom 
our service. We fancy that their 
action is not quite certain, and we 
know that they are usually painful. 
So they have gone out of fashion ; 
scarcely any one but doctors, chem- 
ists, or washerwomen use them now, 
and they, according to their calling, 
swallow opium, arsenic, Prussian 
blue, or salts of copper. What a 
falling off from the days of hem- 
lock! 

Neither is stabbing, nor indeed 
any form of perforation, as frequent 
as in times past. There are the 
same objections to it as to poison. 
It hurts, and it may not kill. Even 


throat-cutting, which is a modern 
innovation resulting from the in- 
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vention of razors, is relatively rare. 
Swords are not used a hundred 
times a-year in all Europe. Doctors 
still kill themselves occasionally by 
a scientifically placed prick, but 
they are the only people who do so, 
the reason being that a knowledge 
of anatomy is necessary in order to 
succeed in that form of action. 
The old piercing operations—which, 
in spite of their frequent use, were 
certainly most clumsy—have been 
advantageously replaced by shoot- 
ing with firearms; about one- 
seventh of our present suicides are 
performed by the latter process: 
but it must be at once added that 
it is almost exclusively employed 
by men, and that women scarcely 
utilise it at all. Men use guns and 
pistols in about equal proportions ; 
but women, when they do shoot 
themselves, seem to prefer pistols. 
Firearms have the double merit of 
being almost certain in their effects 
and (as they usually kill at once) 
of suppressing pain. Most people 
aim at their heads; very few fire at 
their hearts. This evidence shows 
that, in suicide as well as in war, 
gunpowder has driven out steel ; 
indeed, if it were not for the razor, 
which continues to be utilised in 
about two per cent of the cases, 
sharp edges would scarcely be per- 
ceived at all in the modern lists. 
But the great, main solution— 
asphyxia—remains in use as active- 
ly as ever. Hanging and drown- 
ing are still, as they always were, 
the chief keys to voluntary death. 
Each of them counts for about one- 
third of the general total. The 
French have added suffocation by 
charcoal; but that is a local pro- 
cess, scarcely ever imitated in other 
countries, and which, even in 
France, is principally limited to 
Paris. Hanging has the reputation 
of being almost an agreeable proceed- 
ing; it does not repel like poison- 
ing or cutting. One enthusiastic 
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author says of it that, “at the mo- 
ment when the pressure of the cord 
begins, a sentiment of pleasure is 
felt; then the eyes cease to see— 
blue flames dance before them ; and 
suddenly consciousness disappears.” 
The detail of the “ blue flames ” has 
a necromantic aspect which gives 
a special character to hanging. 
Drowning also has a_ particular 
merit of its own, which accounts, 
in part, for the largeness of its 
selection. Not only is it said to 
suffocate without much suffering, 
but often it puts the body out of 
sight for ever, and in that way con- 
ceals the death. It is, therefore, 
the natural resource of such per- 
sons as shrink from publicity, or 
who, from any motive, are desirous 
of hiding the fact that they have 
killed themselves. Drowners, how- 
ever, have their caprices. They do 
not all put themselves into the 
water in the same way. In coun- 
try districts, for instance, the men 
jump into rivers and ponds, while 
the women appear to have a pre- 
dilection for throwing themselves 
down wells. But whatever be the 
procedure applied, nearly all the 
actors keep their clothes on. 

Leaping from cliffs, or out of win- 
dows, or off a monument, is a rare 
form of suicide. Itis not employed 
in more than two per cent of the 
cases. Smashing the skull against 
a wall is a coarse process, utilised 
only by prisoners who have no 
other means at their disposal. 
Throwing one’s self under a rail- 
way engine is a totally new but 
decidedly growing fashion. 

And there ends the catalogue. 
It is a singularly short and simple 
one. Hanging and drowning ac- 
count, by themselves alone, for 
nearly seventy per cent of the cases ; 
fifteen belong to shooting ; while the 
remainder are composed of a mix- 
ture of cutting, stabbing, poisoning, 
springing from heights, and various 
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unspecified killings. The contrasts 
with the ways of the ancients, the 
suppression of the heroic sword and 
of the baneful cup, the substitution 
for them of the cartridge, the shav- 
ing-blade, and the express train, 
are, after all, only natural conse- 
quences of the changes which have 
occurred in life and character and 
habits. If we had done no more 
than that in our recent dealings 
with suicide, there would have been 
nothing particular to complain of; 
we should only have shown that, 
even in killing ourselves, we have 
become softer than our fathers were. 
But we have done more than that 
—a good deal more. The West- 
ern world had arrived, under the 
combined constraints of an irresist- 
ible religious domination, and of 
a monstrous civil legislation, at a 
diminution of suicide to what we 
may reasonably call aminimum ; for 
there is reason to suppose that, a 
hundred years ago, the annual self- 
murders in all Europe did not pro- 
bably exceed five or six thousand, 
which would give about one in 
thirty thousand in the population 
of the time. Of course there is 
no clear evidence on the point; 
but the rapid rate of progression 
of suicide during the present cen- 
tury, since statistical returns have 
been established, may not unjust- 
ly be taken to indicate that the 
proportion, before these returns 
were in existence, must have been 
very low indeed. That proportion 
may be taken to indicate the feeb- 
lest expression of the automatic 
necessity which, according to the 
social scientists, obliges a certain 
number of the members of eve 

community to kill themselves eac 

year; for we may safely believe 
that the person who committed 


suicide in those days, with the con- 
sequences which then attached to 
their act, must have been animated 
by an altogether irresistible need. 
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So far, then, the suicides of our 
great-grandfathers may be regarded 
as unavoidable and unexaggerated 
social phenomena, as _ predestined 
elements of the fate of the period, 
and as involving but little respon- 
sibility to the actorsin them. There 
were no more of them than there 
must have been and ought to have 
been. All that could be justly said 
of them was, “ It is written.” 

But now we have changed all 
that. Now we-are killing ourselves 
beyond all pretence of necessity. 
Now suicide has ceased to be ex- 
clusively a result of social laws; it 
has become also an unforced personal 
manifestation. And this brings us 
at last to the essence of the whole 
subject; here we touch upon the 
springs which have thrust our nine- 
teenth century into a fever of self- 
murder, which looks to be as virulent 
as any of the previous attacks of 
it from which the worid has suf- 
fered; here we reach the moral of 
our story. Why do we people of 
to-day kill ourselves with such un- 
justifiable and such wasteful extra- 
vagance? The leading components 
of the answer can, as has been 
already said, be indicated without 
hesitation. 

Suicide has always divided itself 
into two clearly-defined categories ; 
it has either been provoked by an 
enthusiasm of religious duty, or 
facilitated by the absence of all 
religious sentiment whatever. The 
Celts who burnt themselves in an 
osier idol, the Hindus who cast 
themselves under the wheels of the 
car of Juggernaut, were types of 
the first of these two divisions; 
the Romans who fell on to their 
swords from tedium vite, the Greek 
islanders who took poison as soon 
as they were sixty in order to leave 
enough food for their juniors, were 
members of the second section. 
Whatever be the divergences of 
accidental personal motives, we 
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cannot get away from the cardinal 
principle* that people kill them- 
selves, necessarily, either because 
they imagine that they please their 
God by doing so—or because, recog- 
nising, for the moment at all events, 
no God at all, they think only of 
their own satisfaction. No inter- 
mediate state is logically conceiv- 
able. This being the law of the 
case—and that it is so can scarcely 
be denied—it follows, obligatorily, 
that so long as confidence in a God 
who is supposed to forbid suicide 
remains in general force, very few 
people will take the risk of volun- 
tarily disobeying the injunctions of 
that God. But it also follows, quite 
as obligatorily, that when the trust 
in any God at all is becoming every 
day more rare, when the number of 
persons who respect any religious 
behests whatever is perpetually 
diminishing, the disposition to act 
on personal inclinations acquires 
new power, and the temptation to 
leave the passions unchecked be- 
comes more difficult to resist. And 
this is especially true as regards the 
poorer and less disciplined layers 
of society, which constitute every- 
where the vast majority. Such is 
the constant theory. What is the 
present practice ? 

Europeans, as a whole, have a 
good deal less faith now than they 
possessed a century ago. Having 
less faith, they have less observance 
—that is to say, less obedience, and 
consequently less patience. They 
have acquired, in religious matters, 
an independence of both thought 
and action at which their fathers 
would have gazed with astonished 
fear. A large and increasing num- 
ber of them not only resist all 
authority in religion, not only 
repudiate all guidance in matters 
of doctrine, but go further still 
and reject all religion whatever. 
We do not ask whether they are 
right or wrong; we are here con- 
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sidering suicide, not tenets; we are 
concerned exclusively with the fact 
itself in its bearing on suicide—and 
from that limited point of view, the 
result of their loss of faith is, that 
the God who was said to prohibit 
suicide has ceased to be a God for 
them, and that suicide being no 
longer interdicted by any power 
they respect, has become once more, 
in their eyes, a permissible solution 
for the difficulties of life. 

We need not encumber the ques- 
tion with any specific applications 
of this general truth. It lies out- 
side nationalities and creeds; it is 
not English and Protestant, any 
more than it is Spanish and Catho- 
lic, or German and free-thinking. 
It is human and universal. Suicide 
is increasing because religion is 
diminishing ; and it is for this rea- 
son that our special English form 
of objection to self-killing, on the 
ground that it is an impiety, is so 
useful and so practical. 

It is not altogether impossible 
that the simultaneous growth of the 
political idea of liberty may have 
aided to push on, in certain minds, 
the notion that suicide is one of the 
rights of man. But as there are, 
thus far, no statistics of the political 
opinions of persons who kill them- 
selves, we can offer no evidence on 
the point, and are content to hope 
that the list would not contain more 
Liberals than Conservatives, and 
that Radicals do not hang them- 
selves with the sole purpose of 
proving that they are free. The 
change which has taken place in the 
religious aspects of thought suffices, 
by itself, to explain the modern 


growth of suicide; the removal of . 


religious hindrances in both highly 
educated and lowly educated con- 
sciences (especially in the latter) is 
incontestably emancipating Europe 
from restraint in this matter of 
suicide, as in a good many others, 
and is leading a perpetually aug- 
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menting quantity of us to pitch 
away our lives as if we were throw- 
ing half-pence to a beggar. 

But this removal of religious 
hindrances has not grown up by 
itself. It is in no way a product 
of spontaneous generation. It has 
been, in part, a consequence of the 
resolute reaction towards liberty, 
and of the fierce revolt against all 
the forms of oppression of thought, 
which have so nobly distinguished 
the last hundred years; but it has 
also been, in a still larger degree, a 
result of the development amongst 
the lower classes of a hatred of 
moral control in any shape; and 
that hatred of control has sprung 
from a political education, which 
again, in its turn, has been rendered 
possible by the spread of the power 
of reading. Turn it as we will, the 
whole actual movement of Europe 
(with the single exception of Rus- 
sia, where other and purely local 
causes are at work) comes back 
obstinately, in all its lower forms, 
to its one real source, the extension 
of schocling. The reading of the 
people of the Continent means, in 
most cases, not useful knowledge, 
but unhealthy knowledge; not the 
knowledge which aids a man to rise, 
but the knowledge which provokes 
him to hate the man who has risen; 
not the knowledge which elevates 
and serves, but the knowledge which 
embitters and discontents. Yet 
even that knowledge is better than 
no knowledge at all—for, at all 
events, it is strengthening men by 
making them think, though it be 
falsely; and furthermore, we have 
the resource of hoping, while we 
look at it with regret, that it will 
some day change its shape—that it 
will become transformed hereafter 
into an accepted guide to whole- 
somer convictions and to higher 
uses. 

Meanwhile, however, it is what 
it is; and we have to accept it as 
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it is; for it is incontestably better, 
in the interests of the world and 
of our age, to possess the know- 
ledge, sophistical as it is, at the 
price of the suicide, than to sup- 
press the suicide, insensate as it 
is, at the price of the knowledge. 
After all, more than a hundred and 
fifty millions of the inhabitants of 
Europe can read and write—while, 
thus far, only sixty thousand of 
them are proved to kill themselves 
each year; the numerical advantage 
remains, therefore, in favour of 
reading. 

But still, though we may, philo- 
sophically and practically, take this 
large view of the case as a whole, 
it cannot be denied, all the same, 
that it would be a good thing if we 
could in any way persuade Europe 
to kill itself a little less. The ex- 
ample of the Russians, who do not 
practise suicide because they cannot 
read, is of no service in the matter, 
—tirstly, because we wish to main- 
tain reading at any cost; secondly, 
because, if they have not ordinary 
suicide, they have a special form 
of it which is proper to themselves 
—they have Nihilism, which is 
suicide without death. Slavery, 
not schooling, has led them to that, 
so they lie outside the subject. It 
is not from their example that we 
shall learn anything useful. We 
must look elsewhere for hope. If 
suicide can be lessened at all (which 
for the present seems a good deal 
more than doubtful), it will be by 
directing reading rather than by 
attacking it; and it is too soon to 
try that yet. Meanwhile we must 
persuade ourselves that we are pass- 
ing through a phase which, possibly, 
will cure itself. The real point for 
the moment is, what can be done 
in the interval? Religion will in 
no way help, as it used to do, for, 
in its great European sense, its 

wer is gone. Catholicism is no 


onger able to be an oppressor, and 
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it has not yet consented to become 
afriend. So, as we are in realit 
are ig we must either fold our 
ands and look on, or we must 
appeal to quacks. Now it does so 
happen that the biggest quacks 
of our epoch are just now hunting 
about for a patient; the self-made 
doctors who profess to cure all social 
difficulties by “morals without re- 
ligion,” cannot, assuredly, desire a 
better chance than this one. If, by 
preaching “ pure lay morality,” they 
can stop the growing propensity to 
suicide, they will have made a first 
step towards proving that there is 
something in their physic. They 
have a fair field for the attempt, 
for they are turning religion out of 
the school in so many countries that 
they have few competitors to con- 
tend with. Let them try their hand 
and show us what they can effect, 
in this useful and practical direc- 
tion, to “secularise virtue,” as M. 
Jules Ferry brags he is doing. 

It is in no way because suicide 
is wrong that we want to see it 
curtailed a little; its wrongness is 
the personal affair of the individual 
who commits it: and furthermore, 
it would be most unjust and illogi- 
cal to pretend that it is always 
necessarily wrong; for not only is 
it estimated by the professors as 
a compulsory outcome, within cer- 
tain limits, of all society, whether 
civilised or uncivilised, but it mer- 
its also to be regarded by all of us, 
in many of its realisations, with 
the compassionate, lenient half in- 
dulgence which we usually accord 
to well-intentioned follies. And 
even if it were a hundred times 
more wrong than it is, our objections 
to its present luxuriance would have 
nothing to do with either the religi- 
ous or the merely virtuous aspects 
of the case: they are based exclus- 
ively on governmental and educa- 
tional grounds, for the reason that 
the present conformation of suicide 
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is an altogether new one—a product 
of the action of education; it is 
proper to our day—it is induced by 
the particular conditions of training 
which are now, for the first time, 
being applied in Europe. That 
training has served, thus far, to 
bring about not only independence, 
but also a certain destructiveness 
and subversiveness, in which suicide 
finds a natural place. It seems ridi- 
culous for Governments to have to 
confess that they cannot persuade 
their people not to kill themselves 
with wasteful abundance; but there 
is the fact—they cannot. 

And yet it is evident that deter- 
ring causes are still available, for 
they are continuing to act upon 
women with marked effect. Hope 
and fear are still operating on our 
wives and daughters, and are hold- 
ing them back from too much sui- 
cide; and however improbable it 
may appear at this moment that 
working men can be led to give 
much of their reading or much of 
their thoughts to the study of self- 
restraint, it would still be folly to 
suppose that hope and fear have 
ceased to be permanent institutions, 
affecting men as well as women—or 
that the populations of Denmark, 
Saxony, and Prussia are irretriev- 
ably delivered up to steadfast self- 
killing on the largest scale in Europe. 

And we are all the more justified 
in imagining this, for the reason 
that, notwithstanding the largeness 
of their present practice of suicide, 
nations do seem to be a little 
ashamed of it. If they were 
not so, they would all assuredly 
have constituted a name of their 
own for it. But they have done 
nothing of the sort; they have con- 
tented themselves with describing 
it by composite words. No na- 
tional, home-grown appellation for 
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it exists anywhere. The term by 
which it is designated, whether, it 
be self-murder or suicide, or any 
other, is never a pure national sub- 
stantive; it is always a manufac- 
tured mixture. The word suicide 
itself, which is now so largely 
adopted, is not only of foreign 
origin, but is also of quite recent 
fabrication; it was invented by the 
Abbé Desfontaines. Does not this 
universal absence of a proper name 
for suicide indicate a sort of un- 
conscious disavowal of it? If vo- 
cabularies are bashful about it, if 
no tongue has cared to hatch a 
local designation for it, may we not 
infer that, with all its prosperity, 
there has always been an unbidden 
shrinking from it? Silence is an 
argument, and here we have the 
most vigorous of all silences—the 
silence of languages. Such is the 
treatment which this strange pro- 
cess has received. It is an outcast 
from speech. And yet this un- 
named exploit stands in between 
the two great joint principles which 
dominate humanity—attachment to 
life and the desire to be happy; it 
puts an end to life in order to be 
happy; it contradicts the natural 
rule that life should be spent in 
struggling against death; it dares 
to apply to men a procedure so 
contrary to instinct that no dumb 
animal can be led to it. In the 
days when people killed themselves 
so grandly that, in their vanity, 
they exclaimed, “ Let us make death 
proud to take us,” there was no 
local name for what they did. 
Even in the rare great cases, in 
which it may be said with truth, 
“la vie est.un opprobre et la mort 
est un devoir,” there is still no 
national title for self-killing. Of 
all the stigmas which have attached 
to it, there is not one more real. 
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FISHING AND FISHING LITERATURE. 


Let those abuse the practice of 
field-sports'who will, it is a question 
of the feelings, not of reasoning. 
We believe that Providence knew 
what it was about when it im- 
planted an ardent devotion to the 
chase in the bosoms of most lovers 
of the country. The passion of 
hunting up wild things, and follow- 
ing them in their haunts in wood- 
land, hedgerow, and _ rush-grown 
pool, is never more intense than 
in innocent childhood; though it 
is confirmed into a rooted habit 
of life with the scientific successes 
of youth and manhood. It would 
be hard upon us if, in a more 
advanced state of civilisation, we 
had to renounce the recreations of 
the virtuous savage. 

And although we cannot see our- 
selves as others see us, or judge our- 
selves as our posterity will judge us, 
it is our opinion that in indulgence 
in various sports, we Englishmen of 
this present generation must have 
nearly hit off the happy mean. 
Some of our tolerated amusements 
may still be open to objections; 
but, generally speaking, a healthy 
sentiment draws the line between 
“ field-sports,” properly so called, 
and their bastard kindred, where 
the victim had no chance and his 
pluck was cruelly erploitée by his 
persecutors. 

Say the fox has a mauvais quart 
@heure after the exhilarating edge 
has been taken off his first burst of 
excitement, and he finds that he is 
really racing for his life. - Up to that 
time, and with the exception of an 
occasional breather, the sly and jo- 
vial freebooter has been living on 
the fat of the land. Of what a sum 
of sorrows has he not been the cause 
in the course of his cruel maraud- 
ings on the neighbouring poultry- 


yards and rabbit-burrows! How 
many melancholy bereavements 
have been laid to his decor! His 


nocturnal trail has been strewed 
with tattered plumage, and there 
is a very Gehenna of bleaching 
bones round the earths where 
he relaxes towards the gloaming 
among his ravenous cubs. At last 
the hour of retribution has come— 
and who shall say that he has not 
been working for his fate? Had 
it not been for the gourmandise 
that had sleeked his coat and thick- 
ened his wind, he might have car- 
ried off his brush undraggled with 
all the honours of the chase. As 
it is, the pace and scent have been 
so good, that his sufferings are at 
an end before he has well realised 
them. He has died the death that 
would have been desired by his 
human counterparts—our Scotch 
Highland caterans and Border 
reivers—and has breathed his last 
in the throbbings of mad excite- 
ment, in place of wasting away in 
slow inanition when his strength 
has failed and his jaws are fang- 
less. We have far more sympathy 
for the innocent hare, tossed over 
in the teeth of the remorseless grey- 
hounds. But there too, after all, 
the end came quick; and up to the 
moment when she was seen squat- 
ting in her form, her hours had 
been gliding by in blissful uncon- 
sciousness of the tragedy in which 
she was so soon to figure. While, 
on the other hand, the rattling gal- 
lops after the hounds, the long days 
on the breezy down among the 
coursers, have spared more pain to 
many gentlemen of the field than 
any amount of physic or mineral 
waters. Who can say how many 
latent diseases have been indefin- 
itely staved off, if not eradicated ? 
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We know that that gallant veteran, 
who groaned heavily in spirit in 
the early morning as he painfully 
raised his rheumatic limb towards 
the stirrup, swung himself from the 
saddle in the afternoon a different 
creature, after the “sharp sweating 
in his clothes.” While as for fish- 
ing, to come back to our moutons, 
the “cruelty” in fishing scarcely 
deserves consideration. We do not 
go so far as to say, with some en- 
thusiasts, that a fish is the livelier 
for the hook he carries away, and 
that it tickles his palate at meal- 
times like pickles or Worcester 
sauce. But we are persuaded that 
the inconvenience it causes him 
must be infinitesimal, since the 
smart no more interferes with his 
appetite than the burn of a chili 
on the palate of an epicure. Every 
angler must remember instances in 
his personal experience when the 
fish he has played, having broken 
his line, has come to a change of 
flies on the second time of asking, 
as if ten minutes’ tumbling on the 
hook against the stream had merely 
put a keener edge on his voracity. 
So we cast considerations of 
morbid sentimentality to the winds, 
and write of angling from the 
sportsman’s point of view. A con- 
templative recreation, some people 
love to call it. Well, a contempla- 
tive recreation it is; nor is it a 
slight charm about it when the fish 
are shy to be wooed, and you are 
wandering through the woodlands 
by the rippling water, that you may 
abandon yourself to reflection in 
the interludes of working, and draw 
profitable inspirations from the beau- 
ties of nature. Always supposing, 
that is to say, that you do not let 
your wits go a-wool-gathering from 
your immediate business; for you 
should make each cast as if the 
odds were in favour of a rise— 
and moonstruck abstraction is fatal 
to heavy baskets. But there are 
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anglers and anglers, as there are 
streams and streams, from the swift- 
rushing Spey or the treacherous 
Findhorn, to the waters of the Mid- 
land shires, that go softly over 
bottoms of mud between borders of 
willows. A contemplative recrea- 
tion, you say! We put it to any 
man who boasts himself a good all- 
round sportsman, what are the 
moments of most thrilling excite- 
ment he ever experienced in his 
life. He has felt the beating 
of his heart come suddenly to a 
stand-still as he crawled upon the 
antlers of a “stag of ten” show- 
ing over the heather hillock im 
the corry, when the gusty breezes 
threatened to betray him, and he 
was listening for the warning crow 
of the grouse-cock. He has felt 
his blood at the boiling-point in 
bitter January, as he laid the broad 
pastures behind him in the grass 
counties, and went clearing the 
ox-fences, and crashing through the 
bullfinches, as the pack that might 
have been covered with a waggon- 
tilt were carrying the burning 
scent heart-high. For aught we 
know, he may have stood face to 
face with the crouching tiger; or 
he may have slipped “ by the skin 
of his teeth” through the hug of a 
“grizzly.” But in these last situa- 
tions the sensations though sharp 
enough, must be short, and we 
should fancy that the horror predom- 
inates over pleasure in them. While 
in the struggle with the salmon in 
the rapid stream, the prolonged and 
pleasurable excitement after the 
first moment of rapturous assur- 
ance, goes on growing in intensity 
through minutes that may extend 
themselves into hours. There ma 

be the piquancy, too, of some das 

of danger, in the reckless gymnas- 
tics you may be forced to perform 
between the depths of the pools, 
and the cliffs that overhang them; 
while faculties already strained to 
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the uttermost are wrought on by 
alternations of fear and hope, till 
the contest comes to an end in one 
way or another. 

Take a single reminiscence among 
the many that memory lightly 
recalls. It was on the first day of 
one of your fishing seasons, when, 
hurrying away from work, worries, 
and late hours in town, you had 
gone to the Highlands, brimming 
over with expectation, and in 
the spirits of a schoolboy broken 
loose for the holidays. Had your 
spirits been less exuberant, they 
might have been dashed by the 
news that welcomed you to your 
lonely lodge in the wilderness. 
The river was running low after 
a portentous period of drought. 
Some of the surest pools were 
scarcely worth the trouble of cast- 
ing over; and through the limpid 
waters of the soft - murmuring 
stream you could almost “ prospect” 
the gravelly bottom for yourself, 
and see that the favourite “seats” 
of the fish were untenanted. The 
best rods had done little or nothing 
for a fortnight or more; even your 
opposite neighbour The M‘Closkey, 
renowned far and wide among the 
heroes of the angle, had renounced 
his efforts in despair, and gone in 
for solitary drinking. But after 
all, nothing venture, nothing have: 
you had not travelled so far north- 
wards for nothing, and the mere 
sight of the familiar water sufficed 
to set your fancy on the gui vive, 
Whether your skill and perseverance 
be rewarded or no, it is pleasure 
breathing the fresh air from the 
hills, and feeling your muscles 
extend themselves to the play of 
the rod, as you stretch your 
shoulders in the loose-sitting shoot- 
ing-coat. Whatever the condition 
of the water, the day is all that 
can be desired: in the meantime 
there is a canopy of dull grey 
clouds, though ‘there may be a 
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threatening of sunshine to disperse 
them later, and the breathings of 
the south-west wind have brought 
a light ripple over the pools. 
Sticking chiefly to thé stiller but 
deeper water, you make your casts 
with a conscientiousness that does 
you credit. Persistence, and a 
patient faith in the rise that may 
come to you at any moment, are 
the tests of the good and success- 
ful fisherman. But no doubt it 
is uphill work, that hoping on 
against discouragement; and you 
begin, in spite of yourself, to 
take some interest in surround- 
ing objects, and a trifle less in 
the fly you are playing more 
mechanically among the eddies 
and the back - water. But here 
you are arrived at the famous 
“ Fairy’s Pool,” and compelled to 
pay closer attention; for the 
drooping birches that strike their 
roots through the clefts in the 
rock throw their shadows over 
your fly-bedecked wideawake, and 
you must cast a moderately long 
line underhanded. You are draw- 
ing the fly with a gentle twitch in 
artistic zigzags, behind that jutting 
black point of rock, where you 
know there is a favourite “seat” 
of the salmon. There is a swirl 
and a surging wave in the pool; 
the reel spins round in double- 
quick time, and the line runs out 
to the whirling music. However 
long that fish may have been in 
the river, he is clean as if he were 
fresh from the sea. You could 
see the shimmer of the silver scales, 
as, bending himself like a croquet- 
hoop in a mighty splash, he van- 
ished again in the depths from 
which you disturbed him. Salmon- 
fishing a contemplative amusement 
indeed !—there is small time for 
contemplation. Nothing will ever 
bring that fish to bank but the 
instincts of long scientific experi- 
ence, with prompt and decisive 

















strategy. He is bent upon “ break- 
ing” you, and you are bound to 
humour him while you hold him 
fast; and humouring him is no 
such easy matter with the slippery 
foothold, the lack of elbow-room, 
and the canopy of drooping birchen 
boughs overhead. Yet the triumph 
of tasting blood, in the circumstan- 
ces, at your very first venture on 
the water! And already there is a 
spectator of your prowess on the 
opposite shore, in the person of the 
head-keeper of your neighbour’s 
shootings. 

Duncan is moved with envy, and 
sneeringly critical; and by way of 
calming your nerves, when so much 
depends on coolness, your own at- 
tendant has forgotten his self-re- 
straint, and is shouting out un- 
heeded counsels. As to the fish, 
to all appearance he is quite 
capable of taking care of himself. 
He made his rush in most seri- 
ous earnest; and it is to, be hoped 
that he is securely hooked. But 
your fly is small, and the casting- 
line fine, both having been chosen 
in consideration of the lowness of 
the river. A slack in the line, 
a slight friction on the stones on 
the rugged bottom, and all may be 
lost, honour included. And your 
antagonist would appear to be as 
wily as he is powerful. After that 
first movement of natural irrita- 
tion, and the rush that tested the 
strength of your hold, he has dived 
calmly into the depths, where he 
has gone to working quietly at ex- 
trication. To your gentle tight- 
ening of the strain, he opposes a 
sturdy, passive resistance. “Keep 
those reel-steps of yours till you 
next take the floor to the pipes, 
Donald, and favour him with a 
stone judiciously thrown.” Ha! 
he may be a sagacious fish, but he 
is by no means a sullen one. He 
had hoped to get rid of his silent 
sorrow without having to shift his 
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comfortable quarters; but now, as 
you mean fighting, you shall have 
it. He makes a shoot like a sub- 
merged torpedo, straight at your 
boots. As the hob nails slip about 
on the moss-grown boulder, your 
heart jumps towards your throat, 
and you feel for a moment that all 
must be over. But when _persist- 
ence in his strategy might have 
saved him, he changes it; and 
you can straighten the rod that was 
hampered by the trees, and haul in 
the line through the rings in a 
handful. For out he goes again 
to mid-stream, turning the silvery 
wheel in showers of waterworks, 
while in each of his swift revolu- 
tions you seem to shave a catastro- 
phe. He is bent apparently on 
going back to the sea: he makes a 
resolute dart for the channel, where 
the pool, breaking into a stream, 
flows swiftly down the incline of 
a shelving staircase. There is no- 
thing for it but to let him go, or 
to follow. A contemplative amuse- 
ment! There is little time for 
meditation, though you never need- 
ed more the inspiration of thought. 
You are plunging to mid-thigh in 
the rushing water, seeking a doubt- 
ful foothold where you may—doing 
your best with your heavy rod with 
one hand, while clinging to the 
slippery cliffs with the other; 
struggling forward somehow with 
the shoulders uppermost, and 
breathing hard all the time, like a 
hunted otter. Were you ever con- 
scious of a more blissful sensation 
of relief than when, safely landed 
on the smooth sward lower down, 
you have a reach of comparatively 
uncheckered water before you with 
shelving gravel in that tiny bay? If 
line and hook will only hold, there 
should be but one conclusion now 
to the hard-fought battle, and it is 
on that strip of yellow beach you 
mean to land him. A gallant fish 
he is, and makes more than one 
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desperate rally, but he can by no 
means avoid his destiny. An- 
swering to steady, irresistible per- 
suasion, he is being manceuvred in 
easy beauty-curves towards the 
bank, with an occasional wallop of 
unavailing remonstrance ; and Don- 
ald, bending over the stream in an 
attitude of sanguinary expectation, 
has driven home the clip behind his 
shoulder. “’Deed, sir, she’s a fine 
fush, whatever,” is his remark, as he 
stoops to relieve “her” lovingly of 
the hook. And then he calls your 
attention to how near a thing it 
was. For the hook has worked a 
fissure in the lip, and merely holds 
by the skin; and the line has been 
frayed below the shank to some- 
thing like threads of gossamer. 
For a spirit so courageous, what 
end could have been more becom- 
ing? so that there is but the faint- 
est tinge of compassion to dash the 
exhilaration of the triumph. 

So much for the excitements of 
the sport; but there are anglers 
and anglers, as we observed before, 
and we may turn by way of con- 
trast to scenes of calmer enjoyment, 
when the name of the “gentle 
craft” becomes more appropriate. 
For one man who has killed sal- 
mon in the Scottish and Scandi- 
navian rivers, there are hundreds 
of skilful brothers of the angle who 
have never cast a fly save in streams 
we might call Cockney. Masters of 
their branch of the craft they often 
are, and almost invariably passion- 
ate enthusiasts. No men are better 
versed in the times and the sea- 
sons: no men have more inexhaust- 
ible stores of patience; have a more 
intimate acquaintance with local 
entomology, natural and artificial ; 
can handle the rod and line more 
deftly; and are more fertile. in 
ingenious devices to bring suspi- 
cious victims to their lure. And 
such men are often tied fast by 
professional pursuits, and have sel- 
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dom carte blanche for fishing in 
good water. When they do go on 
a visit to some friend in the coun- 
try, or get a day’s permission in 
some carefully-preserved stretch of 
stream, how they do enjoy and 
make the most of it!—all the 
more, however, if they are at home 
in the neighbourhood, and have 
marked the great fish feeding pla- 
cidly of an evening on the insects 
that tumble in from the banks 
and the tree-roots. 

It is no easy matter anywhere 
to beguile those sated epicures, and 
in popular streams that are free 
for a trifle to all comers, it is the 
next thing to an impossibility. 
We used to know one particular 
river-trout who went far towards 
making the fortune of .a large hotel 
in a village some twenty miles 
from London. It was very much a 
repetition of Lord Lytton’s story of 
John Burley and his one-eyed perch 
in ‘My Novel.’ True, the situation 
of the hotel was charming; with a 
mighty horse-chestnut before the 
door, coming out towards the mid- 
dle of spring in a flush of pink- 
and-white blossom, and overhang- 
ing a picturesque old bridge, and a 
strip of miniature meadow enamel- 
led with cowslips. But the most 
generous patrons of the establish- 
ment, of a Sunday, were the admir- 
ers of that corpulent trout whose 
fame had spread far and near. The 
good genius of the flourishing house, 
he was always at home in the limited 
domains, and yet nobody knew ex- 
actly where to have him. Now he 
was under this stone, now behind 
that other one; and again he would 
be lazily flipping his fins among 
the roots of the alder over the way. 
So the banks were planted thickly 
with respectable gentlemen of vari- 
ous conditions, though all of the 
City. Some were in the full swing 
of business through the week; 
others had retired to suburban villas, 
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and were killing time, on a com- 
petency. Those were usually at- 
tired in glossy broadcloth; these 
in tweeds of fantastic patterns. 
Each had an elaborate apparatus 
of rods, &c., with a formidable 
basket, though the door of the 
inn was almost within arm’s- 
length. Jealousy was out of the 
question; for though all of them 
professed to be sanguine in the 
extreme, nobody in his heart be- 
lieved in a capture. On the con- 
trary, they struck up close friend- 
ships on the strength of their com- 
mon failures; they formed them- 
selves into informal clubs for lunch- 
ing and dining purposes; they 
called for bottle after bottle of 
fruity port, and bathed, metaphori- 
cally speaking, in brimmers of 
brandy and soda-water. Some of 


them took a rather unfair advantage, 
lingering an till the middle of the 
week; and while nobody lost by 
that ungenerous assiduity, the land- 


lord gained enormously. It was a 
dark day for him when that trout 
mysteriously disappeared: some 
people said it was owing to the 
machinations of a poaching ostler, 
who had been dismissed at the 
request of a keeper in the neigh- 
bourhood. Yet for long the Cock- 
ney fishermen came back, hoping 
against hope, whipping the water 
indefatigably as ever; and even 
after the conviction of their loss 
became irresistible, the tradition 
of that trout continued to draw 
through a couple of seasons while 
it was gradually fading. 

That was of course an extreme 
case, so far as the odds against the 
fisherman were concerned. We 
may picture him rather on a soft 
May day, when he is turned loose 
upon the private fishing in one of 
the beautiful English parks. The 
day is cloudy, and there is a gentle 
westerly breeze; and all nature is 
rejoicing after some recent showers. 
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Our friend is early afoot; and the 
dews and the light rain-drops lie 
thick upon grass and bracken. He 
steers straight for the stream by a 
side path under the trees, the fallow 
deer scarcely taking the trouble to 
trot out of his way. The rooks are 
clamouring and circling round the 
elms overhead, and jackdaws and 
starlings are almost as vociferous, 
as they flutter in and out of the 
holes in the hawthorn boles. The 
rabbits, scared from the finish of 
the morning meal, go scuttling into 
their burrows in the banks; and 
thrushes, blackbirds, and finches, 
when they are not singing, are 
busied over nest-building and do- 
mestic duties. In the balmy fra- 
grance of a morning like that, the 
mere sense of life and movement 
is enjoyable ; but though the angler 
may be a lover of nature in proper 
time and place, now his gratitude 
for the pleasures she bestows upon 
him is unconscious. His eyes and 
his thoughts are fixed on those 
clumps of willow that mark the 
course of the winding stream. He 
will have more leisure to appreciate 
the beauties of nature when the 
fishes shall leave off feeding towards 
noon. In the meantime, his hopes 
rise high as he catches sight of the 
river. Both in fulness and colour 
it seems in prime condition. His 
hands tremble with pleasurable 
excitement as he puts his rod 
together—not a very long one, and 
somewhat stiff. The tapering horse- 
hair is a masterpiece of delicate 
twisting ; the tough casting-line, of 
a tinge the colour of the water, is a 
miracle of fineness; the flies, tem- 
pered of well-proved material, are 
something in size between midges 
and mosquitoes. Having taken a 
general survey of the scene of opera- 
tions, he goes stealthily to his work, 
as if he were stalking deer. Stand- 
ing well back from the bank, so 
that no line of his shadow may fall 
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on the water, he makes his quick 
casts up the stream, letting the flies 
drop down like thistle-down. He 
never cares to dwell on the cast or 
play his flies; for he knows well that 
if the trout do not come at the first 
offer, it is seldom worth while to 
press it. Very frequently it is a 
most difficult and delicate bit of 
work to touch the surface at the 
likely-looking spot where experi- 
ence tells him. his friends should 
be at home. Sometimes, to make 
assurance of lightness doubly sure, 
he pitches the fly against some 
hanging stump, letting it drop nat- 
urally back in a gentle ricochet, 
just as its living prototype might 
be supposed to do. And even if 
the trout be in a taking humour, 
and if weather and water be all 
that can be desired, he may have 
to labour on long enough with- 
out having his patience rewarded. 
There is no accounting in any 
circumstances for the caprices of 
fish; though in a stream like this, 
meandering through wormy, beetly, 
and fly-haunted meadow-land, their 
coyness is not difficult to account 
for. But then, on the other hand, 
they may waken up of a sudden to 
a voracity that is at least equally 
inexplicable. Then the alderman- 
like fish will make a plunge at the 
line, with the snap of a bull-dog 
and the greed of starvation; and 
though you must make hay while 
the sun shines—or, more strictly 
speaking, while it is not shining— 
you may fill your basket first. For 
after having played, and killed, and 
lost, with a fair proportion of cases 
of “hanging up” upon the willow- 
boughs, and breaking the line on 
submerged snags, the clouds are 
rolled aside in a burst of sunshine. 
Then it will be the wisdom of the 
angler to adjourn for luncheon, sub- 
sequently flirting with the beauties 
of nature through the afternoon, in 
anticipation of fresh successes in 
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the evening. And after a light 
and early breakfast, and with the 
appetite for which you have been 
honestly toiling, the sight of those 
speckled prizes of yours may be the 
best of sauces for the meal; though, 
for ourselves, we should care but 
little to see them served at it, since 
low-country trout are apt, both in 
savour and complexion, to remind 
one unpleasantly of their native 
mud. 

It is very different with the firm- 
fleshed fish you take from the chilly 
waters of lochs in the north, or 
from the bright gravelly bottoms of 
the swift-rushing streams—fish that 
gladden alike the eye of the artist 
and the soul of the gourmet, to say 
nothing of his palate. The vivid 
tinges of colouring range from deli- 
cate pink, through blushing carmine, 
to flaming rose-colonr. No need to 
seek the flavouring in the cruets— 
vide Mrs. Poyser. Serve simply, 
like crimped and curdy salmon, in 
the water in which the fish has 
been boiled; add at the utmost a 
touch of vinegar, and possibly the 
faintest soupgon of ketchup, to elicit 
without stifling the native essences. 
Nor is it the mere reminiscences 
of gourmandise that warm the im- 
agination in recalling the simple 
but exquisite banquets at which 
these trout may have figured. Pink 
firm flesh means glorious scenery, 
and a strength of play out of all 
proportion to the size. Sometimes 
you have the strength and the size 
combined, as in the fierce rush of 
the salmo ferox of Loch Awe when 
it pleases the savage tyrant of the 
waters to come upon the feed, some- 
where between the depths and the 
shallows. But then you are pre- 
pared for the best or the worst: 
the minnow is attached to tackle 
of unimpeachable strength; it is 
a case of “ pull devil, pull baker,” 
and science is in sume measure in 
suspension when the prey has been 
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fairly hooked. We talk rather of 
killing what are pigmies by com- 
parison, but who afford very fine 
sport nevertheless, and with briefer 
intervals of wearisome expectation ; 
pigmies, that is to say, perhaps 
running on the average from three- 
quarters of a pound to a couple of 
pounds. 

For ourselves, we never greatly 
eared for loch-fishing. There is 
something depressing in being 
cramped between thwarts and 
benches, that reminds one of those 
sufferings at sea you may have read 
of, in the boats of the Bounty or 
on the rafts of the Medusa. So 
there is in casting over the sur- 
face of a sheet of water where 
the topography of the lower re- 
gions may be as a sealed-up chart 
to everybody except the fisherman 
who acts as the pilot. And yet it 
may be agreeable enough by way of 
varicty. We have pleasant mem- 
ories of cruises in the bays of Loch 
Awe, in the days when it was far 
less fished than at present, and 
where the long odds were against 
your finding the fishing-ground pre- 
occupied, even if you did not get 
up overnight and stand out to sea 
in the darkness. We have pleas- 
ant memories, too, of expeditions to 
mountain lakelets in the countries 
of Rob Roy and Roderick Dhu; or 
to localities more remote from the 
tread of the tourist, in the less hos- 
pitable wilds of Inverness-shire and 
Ross-shire. Half the fun of those 
rough-and-ready trips often lay in 
the preliminary excitement as to 
how you were to find the means of 
getting afloat. Throwing the long- 
est line to any purpose from the 
shores was made iinpracticable by 
the fringes of rushes that sheltered 
the broods of wild-duck and water- 
hen. The crazy craft you found to 
launch, often sorely wanted cooper- 
ing, and you embarked yourself 
with your belongings on the off- 
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chance of a swim and a ship- 
wreck, 

We used to envy the luxurious 
independence of a friend who drove 
about in a boat of his own, mount- 
ed break-fashion upon wheels, the 
light carriage being constructed of 
tough hickory-wood warranted to 
stand any amount of trackless jolt- 
ing. Until, on one occasion, being 
caught by a gust down a gully, the 
break-boat and its contents came 
to a sudden capsize; and the proud 
owner, being saved, with the sacri- 
fice of his property, by a dangerous . 
swimming-bout across the loch be- 
fore the storm, condemned his craft 
forthwith. We do not say that 
these carriage-boats may not be 
constructed so as to be safe and 
reasonably commodious. St. John 
made his tour in Sutherlandshire in 
one of them. We merely record 
a fact which disenchanted us of any 
special hankering after them. And 
to return to our loch-fishing, some 
of our most agreeable memories as- 
sociate themselves with long days 
upon Loch Leven. Now, as they 
tell us, the loch is exploitée by fish- 
ing-clubs, who put forth in fleets 
each day through the season. Then, 
there were but a couple of boats 
available on the water, one of these 
belonging to the proprietor, and the 
other to the “ tacksman” of his fish- 
ings. Perhaps the pike were less 
persistently netted down than they 
might have been; but the trout 
must have been all the heavier on 
that account; and surely they were 
less shy than they have since be- 
come. We know that, wind and 
weather permitting, we used to 
make highly satisfactory baskets. 
And at the risk of being called dog- 
in-the-mangerish, we maintain that 
it was a pleasure,to have the pick 
of the expanse before you. The 


whole circuit of the loch is classic 
ground, and you might steep your 
soul in romantic associations while 
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relaxing from your labours on the 
best of the fishing-ground. Now 
you were within easy hail of the 
old castle, on the very spot where 
the boat with muffled oars stole in 
under cover of the night to rescue 
Queen Mary and her ladies. There 
Roland Greeme—or the little Doug- 
las—consigned the castle keys to the 
keeping of the kelpies; and thence 
you looked across to the pictures- 
que village, where the page, having 
broken away from the Chamberlain, 
met Seyton at the mountebank’s, 
among the frolics of the fair. Now 
you were at anchor off the islet of 
St. Serf; and now you were drifting 
beneath the brow of Benarty ; while 
scareely a height in the sub-High- 
land landscape around you but had 
been touched by the wand of the 
Wizard of the North. And if a 
man have a soul above so many 
pound weight by the weighing- 
machine, the romance of such asso- 
ciations goes for much in trout- 
fishing. 

There is the romance of scenery 
too, which is often the romance of 
desolation, when the trout, though 
many, are so small as to be a mere 
pretext for the excursion—as when 
you follow up some mountain-burn 
flowing down through the moors— 
possibly tumbling in cascades over 
stony staircases, or growling and 
murmuring between the banks it 
has mined, under leafy arcades of 
tangled vegetation. Colquhoun, in 
his ‘ The Moor and the Loch,’ will tell 
you how you have often to ‘scramble 
up its course upon hands and knees 
—how, here and there, where you 
find tolerable footing and some 
shoulder-room, you must still make 
your casts, half doubled up, with 
the shortest and stiffest of rods, 
and a mere fag-end of casting-line. 
Very probably, though you have 
rather a distaste for bait-fishing, 
you had better discard the fly for 
the worm. But the yellow-bellied 
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little fellows come leaping up so 
keenly, in flashes of brightness, 
through the brown of the _peat- 
coloured fluid, that you are cease- 
lessly occupied in pulling them out. 
It is a relief, no doubt, to straighten 
your back on some tiny patch of 
verdant sward; but when you have 
got your breath again, and the 
aching has died out of your muscles, 
you are only too eager to go back 
to the work. Then there is “ gud- 
dling” —that delight of one’s happy 
boyhood —a_ passion which, like 
that of birds’-nesting, sticks to us 
in maturer manhood. A useful art 
is guddling on occasions. More 
than once have we eked out the 
meagre commissariat of some out-of- 
the-way inn, by stripping off coat 
and shoes and stockings, and going 
to work in the adjacent brook. You 
mark the trout shoot under the 
stone in mid-stream, and there you 
circumvent him with a hand on 
either side—tickling him gently, if 
he eludes all but your finger-tips, 
till you persuade: him to subside, in 
a delicious intoxication, into your 
clutch; or you have thrust your 
arm into the winding hole under 
the bank, at the risk of provoking 
the bite of a water-rat, and find you 
have introduced yourself to a happy 
family of fishes, which you draw 
forth successively in assorted sizes, 
That is charming sport for a warm 
summer -day— when the silvery 
stream has shrunk down in its 
stony bed, and the coolness of the 
water is an agreeable relief from 
the oppressive temperature of the 
thundery atmosphere. Or you may 
be tempted to go “ pot-hunting” 

another form. You have shot the 
moors, towards the beginning of 
September, somewhat hard; or the 
weather has been wet and windy, 
and the birds are packing and shy. 
By way of variety, you may go otter- 
fishing in some of the mountain 
lakelets, and a dish of fish of any 
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kind will be by no means unwel- 
come. A poaching piece of mech- 
anism that otter is: yet if it were 
more freely used it would be all the 
better; for the small trout multiply 
marvellously, though it is hard to 
tell how they feed and fatten; and 
if they must sometimes suffer from 
hunger, they enjoy a blissful im- 
munity from pike. The tarn lies 
high among mists and clouds, 
and far above the level of the 
sweet hill-pastures, among the 
stone-strewn slopes of the strag- 
gling brown heather. Insects of 
any kind are scarce; you seldom 
hear the hum of the bee, and never 
see the flutter of the butterfly. As 
you adjust the otter and unroll the 
lines, you hear nothing but the 
twitter of some moorland bird, the 
crow of the grouse-cock, or the 
harsh croak of the raven. You set 
your board afloat before the breeze, 
among the cold shadows cast by 
the clouds on the dark-brown ripple 
of the wavelets. But as the long 
trail of flies drags slowly out, the 
whole finny population awakens to 
the sense of an unwonted excite- 
ment. The phenomenon of a flight 
of flies, all of them most inviting to 
eat, stirs it up by shoals in jealous 
rivalry. There is a line of popples 
and bursting bubbles on the broken 
water ; tiny heads come to the sur- 
face, and seem to knock together ; 
there are conglomerations and dis- 
turbances here and there. When 
you haul in, which you may do 
very speedily, you find you have 
made what in point of numbers 
may be almost called a miraculous 
draught of fishes. Hardly a hook 
but has attached its greedy place- 
hunter; and time after time you 
may send out your snares with the 
certainty of equal success. 

Then there is fishing in the 
streams of the Continent. We can 
say nothing here of sport in Scan- 
dinavia or our North American 
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Dominion, which opens a wide 
range of subjects in itself. But 
the ordinary tourist on the Con- 
tinent who has time to spare, will 
do well to add arod to his baggage. 
He can never tell where he may find 
an off-day’s amusement; and ang- 
ling may often be made an object 
for the walk, which it prolongs in 
a pleasant, dawdling fashion. A 
so-called fishing-tour may be in- 
differently successful; but it should 
take one through pretty and un- 
familiar scenery, which is seldom 
visited, save on some pretext of 
the kind. The scenery and the 
weather often conspire to give you 
a singularly enjoyable day; and to 
tell the truth, you must count on 
their assistance. For so far as our 
experience goes, much of the most 
inviting -looking Continental fish- 
ing is apt to prove a delusion. We 
have followed faithfully in the steps 
of fly-fishers who have published 
glowing descriptions of most satis- 
factory achievements among the 
rivers and brooks of Normandy 
and Brittany. Nothing could be 
more tempting than the water, in 
its alternation of stream and pool. 
But as matter of fact, even when 
we have whipped those very mill- 
tails which had been embalmed in 
the pages that had invited us thither, 
even when we did not draw them 
altogether blank, they fell far short 
of our sanguine anticipations. Still 
we have generally found trout 
enough to keep our spirits up, and 
to induce us to persevere in our 
adventurous quest; while there 
were almost always coarser fish 
to fall back upon. The grayling, 
which abound in many places, and 
especially in the Swiss and German 
rivers, are arch-deceivers. They 
resent the prick of the hook with 
a determination which leaves little 
to desire: for an instant you are 
cheered by the idea that you have a 
heavy and lively trout. But their 
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energies seem to evaporate in one 
desperate wallop; and then you 
haul in the grey - backed ry ay 
with a dull drag, hand over hand. 
It is a nuisance for their foreign 
visitors, that of late years both 
Frenchmen and Belgians are be- 
coming alive to the profit of pre- 
serving their water, when they do 
not take to fishing on their own 
account; while the peasants and 
the loafers from the small towns 
are become accomplished poachers 
both with net and line. 

In the Black Forest of Baden 
and Wiirtemburg, in the Saltzkam- 
mergut and the Bavarian uplands, 
in Tyrol and in Styria, there is still 
magnificent trout-fishing to be had. 
But the days are gone when the 
unfriended traveller might take a 
night’s lodging in any country inn, 
and fish each bewitching bit of 
water that took his fancy. Now 
the best of the more accessible 
rivers are preserved, and unless you 
are provided with good introduc- 
tions, or put up in some hotel where 
the landlord is a fishing lessee, you 
might much better have left your 
rod at home. But when one has 
the luck to come in for a spell of 
good spring-fishing in these parts, 
there are few things more exhilarat- 
ing; and for the malade imaginaire 
or the over-fagged brain-toiler, it 
is worth any quantity of mineral 
waters, to say nothing of medicines. 
Take the Traun, near Ischl, by way 
of example, made famous in its 
lower waters beneath the Traunsee 
by the philosopher fisherman, Sir 
Humphrey Davy. Foremost, per- 
haps, among its peers, it is to our 
mind the most enchanting of the 
many enchanting streams that flow 
through the loveliest scenery of 
Southern Germany. And if you 
are in love with creature comforts, 
not to say luxuries, you can hardly 
be established in better quarters 
than a river-side hotel in the Bath 
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of Ischl, before it is crowded by the 
beau monde from Vienna. Nowhere 
does the virgin spring show more 
coquettishly, or array herself in 
garments of more vivid green. The 
very river, purified by its passage 
dhitough siento iidtwe of elkiete 
depth, comes down in a rush of 
brilliant emerald, flashing back the 
light from the changing facets, as 
it breaks against its banks and the 
stones in its beds. Yet its emerald 
tints scarcely show more brilliantly 
than the verdure on the woods and 
meadows all around you, when they 
are sparkling in the dewy lustre of 
the morning. Dew or no dew— 
there is almost a superfluity of 
moisture in those parts in the sum- 
mer or spring, which accounts for 
the magnificent luxuriance of land- 
scapes that rejoice in the frequent 
rainfall. Here the Traun runs 
between broad stretches of meadow, 
dotted over with homesteads em- 
bowered in orchards, among pad- 
docks, over which the mighty wal- 
nuts throw a shade through the 
sultriest hours of the sunniest after- 
noon. There, in the angle of that 
sharp bend, where the stream is 
turned by jutting precipices, rises 
the brown-shingle spire of the vil- 
lage church over the roofs of the 
cottages that are clustered among 
fruit-trees. Sometimes the rocks 
close in upon the river, and 
under the boughs that cast their 
black shadows over the water you 
scramble from shelf to shelf, cush- 
ioned over with mosses and lichens, 
or carpeted in glowing patterns of 
wild flowers, where the thin coat- 
ing of soil has changed the cliff 
into hanging gardens. There are 
sundry deep pools or pots in the 
backwater, formed by the bends of 
the banks, where you may see, if 
you peer cautiously over the brink, 
grayling that have grown to porten- 
tous size. By drawing back and 


casting a long line in faith, when 
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those pools are rippled by a favour- 
able breeze, you occasionally hook 
one of the monsters, though you 
may have to lead him a long way 
up or down before you find facilities 
for landing him. But, as we have 
said, after his first wriggle of dis- 
gust the resistance of the grayling 
is merely passive. It is wer an- 
other thing with the Saltzkammer- 
gut trout. They have the courage 
and love of liberty of the sturdy 
mountaineers who are bred among 
the surrounding hills and valleys. 
Nursed in a cold and rapid stream, 
they seem to be all wires and 
springs and steel sinews. And 
when a couple of them chance to 
have hooked themselves simultane- 
ously—a thing which happens not 
unfrequently—and when the pair 
are pulling hard in opposite direc- 
tions, each doing his utmost to 
break your line, you might fancy 
you were battling with a mo- 
derate-sized grilse, or that your 
tackle was the sport of a well- 
grown young water-baby. On a 
propitious day, and when in a tak- 
ing humour, no fish used to rise 
more freely or more earnestly. But 
the fisherman’s pursuit is prover- 
bially uncertain. At the best of 
times from one cause or another, 
he can never make sure of his luck 
lasting; and the forest industries of 
South Germany are often fatal to 
the best of his sport. You are in 
the full flush of success, and rejoic- 
ing in the growing weight on your 
shoulders, when a tiny bit of bark 
goes dancing by, and then another 
and another. They mean nothing 
to the uninitiated; but you can 
read only too clearly the handwrit- 
ing on the water, and the language 
is unmistakable. You may swear or 
lament according to your tempera- 
ment, but already you are sullenly 
reeling up your line. Before you 
have taken the rod to pieces, the 
bark is followed by twigs and 
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branches, and these are the pre- 
cursors of a whole avalanche of logs, 
which come crushing and surging be- 
tween the brinks, half choking the 
width of the channel. The wood- 
men have been opening the sluices 
of one of the reservoirs in the 
mountain-gorges, where the piles of 
chopped wood are dammed back 
till they are launched for the lakes 
far below in a rush; and this is the 
melancholy result. All that can 
be said is, that it is a catastrophe 
which is quickly over, and has no 
deadly consequences. The fish have 
learned to save themselves under 
the banks, and the bed of the river 
is but little disturbed. It is far 
worse in the streams and burns of 
the Black Forest. In these the 
water is likewise dammed back; but 
when the flood-gates are opened, 
there is a descent of a long snaky 
raft, with interminable articulations 
of the tallest pines loosely lashed 
together with bark-ropes at the ends. 
That the monster moves at all, with 
such seemingly inadequate power, is 
a miracle. That it frequently jams, 
and always steers wildly, is inevit- 
able. And then the rudder, formed 
of a rough section of a tree-trunk, 
and which is made to act as a drag 
on occasion, goes rasping and grind- 
ing along the bottom, tearing up 
the stones where the trout ought to 
shelter; while their refuges under the 
banks are being torn away and un- 
dermined. No wonder that the fish 
diminish rather than multiply; and 
that, being perpetually kept in terror 
of their = by these periodical 
disturbances, they are slow to rise 
and preternaturally shy. 

But enough of trouting in the 
German forests, with all their associ- 
ations of humming bees and cooing 
wood-pigeons, of balmy beds of 
thyme and blooming wild flowers, 
and the delicious odours of the resin 
that is distilled from the fir stems 
in the heat. We must leave those 
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recollections which seduce us into 
lingering and turn to the exper- 
iences of more eminent fishing 
authorities. And writing on fish- 
ing in ‘ Blackwood,’ as on so many 
other subjects, one goes back almost 
involuntarily to old Christopher 
North. The Professor was an ex- 
pert and an enthusiast,—a philoso- 
pher, a practical naturalist, and a 
poet to boot. Some of the brightest 
passages in his ‘Recreations’ are 
those connected with his fishing 
achievements; and never in the 
well-timed “daffing” of the ‘ Noc- 
tes’ does the old man show to 
much greater advantage than when 
bending the long-bow in his merrier 
moods, provoked thereto by the 
lively imagination of the Shepherd. 
Take the ‘ Recreations ;’ and there 
we have an admirable bit from 
“ Our Parish,” in which the vener- 
able Christopher becomes little Kit 
again, and goes back, in poetic 
descriptions of the moorland land- 
scapes, to his early initiation in the 
mysteries of a craft to which he 
took like a Newfoundland puppy to 
the “ Brother Loch.” 


“‘But few were the days ‘good for 
the Brother Loch.’ Perch rarely failed 
you, for by perseverance you were 
sure to fall in with one circumnatatory 
school or other, and to do murderous 
work among them with the mauk, 
from the schoolmaster himself inclu- 
sive down to the little booby of the 
lowest form. Notso with trout. We 
have angled ten hours a-day for half 
a week (during the vacance) without 
ever getting a single rise, nor could 
even that be called bad sport, for we 
lived in momentary expectation 
mingled with fear, of a monster. Bet- 
ter far from sunrise to sunset never to 
move a fin, than oh! me miserable! 
to hook a huge hero with shoulders 
like a hog—play him till he comes 
floating side up close to the shore, and 
then to feel the feckless fly leave his 
lip and begin gamboling in the air, 
while he wallops away back into his 
native element, and sinks utterly and 
for evermore into the dark profound. 
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Life loses at such a moment all that 
makes life desirable—yet strange! the 
wretch lives on—and has not the 
heart to drown himself, as he wrings 
his hands and curses his lot and the 
day he wasborn. But, thank Heaven, 
that ghastly fit of fancy is gone by, 
and we imagine one of those dar 
scowling, gusty, almost, tempestuous 
days, ‘prime for the Brother Loch.’ 
No glare or glitter on the water, no 
reflection of fleecy clouds, but a black- 
blue undulating swell, at times turbu- 
lent—with now and then a breakin 
wave—that was the weather in whic 
the giants fed, showing their backs 
like dolphins within a fathom of the 
shore, and sucking in the red heckle 
among your very feet.” 


Talking of giants and monsters, 
we have a laughable companion 
picture in the ‘ Noctes,’ where the 
Shepherd, posing as a border Baron 
Munchausen, tells in the richest 
Doric, and with a marvellous wealth 
of imagery, how he hooked and 
killed his “three stane salmon,” 
following him like an otter between 
land and water in a cork jacket, 
and finally “gripping” and land- 
ing him in his teeth. And the 
actual incidents of the struggle are 
made so true to realities that we 
almost forget we are listening to a 
rhapsody of the fancy. The sport- 
ing Shepherd is in even greater 
force at a meeting of the worthies 
of the ‘ Noctes,’ at the appropriate 
“ anglers’ retreat” of Tibby Shiel’s 
on St. Mary’s Loch. The meeting 
came off, by tke way, in late au- 
tumn, which made his piscatory 
finds the more wonderful. Answer- 
ing to North’s inquiry as to what 
he had been doing, the Shepherd 
begins his matter-of-fact narrative 
with a charming affectation of mo- 
desty. “No muckle. I left Al- 
trive after breakfast—about nine— 
and the Douglas burn looking gey 
tempting, I tried it with the black 
gnat, and sune creeled some four or 

ve dizzen—the maist o’them sma’ 
—few exceeding a pund.” Tiring of 
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trouting, he had changed his trout- 
cast for a salmon-fly, and left the 
Douglas burn for the Yarrow. “I 
was jist wattin my flee near the edge 
when a new-run fish, strong as a 
white horse, rushed at it, and then 
out o’ the water wi’ a spring higher 
than my head.” That incident 
ends, after sundry thrilling vicissi- 
tudes, in landing the heaviest fish 
that was ever killed in the Yarrow, 
when the fortunate captor turns for 
a change to the loch, and tries the 
otter. Result—two dozen, the one 
half the size of herring, the other 
half the size of haddocks, with one 
grey trout, as big as a cod. Next, 
he pays a parenthetical visit to 
some night lines, pulling up pike 
and eel alternately, “ wi’ maist un- 
errin’ regularity of succession,” till 
he could have fancied that “a’ the 
fishy life the water had contained 
was now wallopin’ and wrigglin’ 
in the sudden sunshine of unex- 
pected day.” ' 

Experiences like those have never 
occurred to anybody save men of 
the Shepherd’s poetic fancy, though 
there are well-authenticated facts 
on record which sound almost as 
extraordinary even to the initiated, 
as when the present Lord Lovat 
killed in the river of Beauly no 
fewer than 156 fish in five succes- 
sive days. And so we leave the 
realms of the literature of fancy 
for those of sober fact, albeit not 
altogether untinged by romance; 
as in that delightful volume of 
Scrope’s, ‘The Days and Nights of 
Salmon-fishing.’ As accomplished 
an artist with the rod as the rifle, 
no keener hand ever pursued the 
noble sport in serene indifference to 
weather, wettings, and the bitter 
caprices of the northern climate. 
A glance over the illustrations is a 
pleasure in itself, and eminently 
suggestive besides; for Scrope had 
enlisted the services of no smaller 
men than Wilkie, the two Land- 
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seers, and Edward Cooke. Their 
drawings are a panoramic epitome 
of sport on the border river—for 
Scrope confines himself entirely to 
the Tweed; and they embrace all 
forms of fishing, legitimate, ille- 
gitimate, and commercial, with rod, 
and net, and leister. Here we havea 
boatful of men “ burning the water,” 
their faces and forms lighted up by 
the ruddy glow of their fire; there 
you have a group by Wilkie work- 
ing the drag-net, enthusiasm and 
the keenest eagerness of expectation 
expressed in each oe heal and 
limb, down to the bulging back sin- 
ews in their sturdy calves. There 
a party has pulled ashore after a 
catch, and the mighty salmon is 
being scrupulously weighed; and 


.again the angler, after a doubtful 


fight, under difficulties, sees his 
line about to .be “cut.” In the 
background of all the views is 
scenery characteristic of the river 
—a beetling crag, crowned by the 
ruins of its shattered keep; a snug 
fishing-box, throwing its smoking 
chimney -stacks over a bank of 
wood; or an amphitheatre of bare, 
bluff hills, broken with patches of 
furze, and backed up by some well- 
known group like the Eildons. 
And the people whose acquaint- 
ance we make are just as charac- 
teristic as the scenes they figure in. 
Not to speak of the nobles and 
lairds, who doubtless deserved the 
praises they receive by the best of 
good fellows and even better sports- 
men, there are the peasant worthies, 
who might have led happy but 
inglorious lives had they not been 
immortalised in the memoirs of the 
author of ‘ Waverley.’ There are 
Tom Purdie and Rob Kerse, who 
often kept the author company, 
and of the former of them he tells 
some capital stories. It is one great 
charm of the angler’s life, the form- 
ing fast friendships with men of 
this kind, when differences of sta- 
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tion and education have been for- 
gotten in the indulgence of com- 
mon tastes, and the interchange of 
common sympathies. Among the 
many friends Scrope made on the 
border river was the immortal 
en of the Purdies himself. The 

h chapter begins with an elo- 
quent tribute of affectionate ad- 
miration to the Tweed, as he knew 
it before Scott had made it famous, 
though it was endeared already to 
the salmon-fisher and the artist. 
And then he goes on, in a passage 
that has a melancholy interest still, 
though doubtless the interest was 
fresher when it was written forty 
years ago :— 


“Since that time I have seen the 
cottage of Abbotsford, with its rustic 
ne lying peacefully in the haugh 

tween the blue hills, and have 
listened to the wild rush of the 
Tweed as it hurried beneath it. As 
time progressed and as hopes arose, 
I have seen that cottage converted 
into a picturesque mansion, with 
every luxury and comfort attached 
to it, and have partaken of its hospit- 
ality ; the unproductive hills I have 
viewed covered with thriving planta- 
tions, and the whole aspect of the 
county civilised without losing its 
romantic character. But amidst all 
these revolutions I have never per- 
ceived any change in the mind of 
him who made them, ‘the choice and 
master-spirit of the age.’ There he 
dwelt in the hearts of the people, 
diffusing life and happiness around 
him ; he e a home beside the 
border river, in a country and a na- 
tion that have derived benefit from 
his presence and consequence from 
his genius.” 


Figuring in the fictitious char- 
acter of Harry Otter, Scrope relates 
a humorous adventure that must 
have had its counterpart in the lives 


of most angling novices.. He tells 
how, having turned out with a 
spick-and-span new rod, exquisite 
in workmanship and resplendent in 
varnish, he crowned sundry highly 
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satisfactory exploits by landing a 
5-lb. grilse, and that with fragile 
trout tackle. How, swelling in- 
wardly with intense  self-satisfac- 
tion, he met a native who might 
have sat to a painter for Wat Tin- 
linn, and whose rod, with its make- 
shift appurtenances, were at least 
as uncouth as himself. How, con- 
descending graciously to this rough 
brother of the craft, he was pro- 
voked by the nil admirari manner 
of the north-country man, to tanta- 
lise him with a display of his booty. 
And how the borderer, “ premees- 
ing” carelessly that he could “ spee- 
cify” that he had no had muckle 
luck, made the practical retort to 
his southern interlocuter of pro- 
ducing a couple of seemingly inter- 
minable salmon from the bag that 
had been half-concealed behind his 
broad shoulders. That is the sort 
of irritating adventure that may 
happen to you, to the latest day of 
your: life. Luck, of course, may 
always have much to do with suc- 
cess, and you try to lay that sooth- 
ing unction to your vanity. More- 
over, a local man must know his 
native water, and be more familiar 
with the flies, and all the rest of it. 
Nevertheless, there is no getting 
over the fact that his luck and skill 
must both be handicapped by his 
clumsy apparatus, and that if your 
indifferently-equipped acquaintance 
has fairly beaten you, it has been 
in spite of his having been heavily 
overweighted in that respect. And 
talking of equipment, one thing 
strikes us in these pictures in 
Scrope. A better sportsman never 
lived, yet he is got up in costume 
that would stamp a man now as 
the most unmistakable of cockneys. 
He fishes the Tweed in a curly- 
brimmed beaver, in a flowing frock- 
coat and gracefully-cut white pan- 
taloons descending on _ highly-pol- 
ished single-soled boots—in a dress, 
in short, which would have become 
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a man who was no great dandy, as 
he took his walks along the shady 
side of Pall Mall. We must say 
that in dressing for our field-sports 
we are become wiser in our genera- 
tion; and that coarse home-spun 
jackets and baggy knickerbockers, 
deer-stalking wide-awake, and hob- 
nailed bvots, are more graceful “in 
that connection,” as they are un- 
doubtedly more suitable. Mr.Scrope’s 
hat must surely have gone flying 
over his shoulder at each gust of 
wind that swept down the river; 
and a driving shower must have 
soaked him to the skin, unless he 
were prepared to envelop himself 
at_ the shortest notice in wrappings 
carried by his attendant. Though 
the sportsman should be made 
neither of sugar nor salt, speedy 
saturation on a nipping day in 
spring seems to us to be a very 
gratuitous infliction; nor do we see 
the wisdom of laying in rheumatics 
and remorse by way of distraction 
for our declining years. 

If Scrope confines his reminis- 
cences to the Tweed, Mr. Colqu- 
houn, in his excursions to river and 
loch, carries us over the length and 
breadth of Scotland. “ Excursion,” 
indeed, is scarcely the word to use, 
for he has probably rented more 
shootings and fishings in a greater 
number of the Scotch counties, in 
the course of a most active life, than 
any man living. The publication 
of a fifth edition of ‘The Moor and 
the Loch,’ by the way, is a proof 
the more of its well-deserved pop- 
ularity. And we are glad to think 
that a suggestion of our own, in a 
former article on that delightful 
book, may have had its share in in- 


ducing the author to prefix to this 


new edition a very interesting bit 
of autobiography. It er in 
lively anecdotes of his school-days 
and early life, especially after join- 
ing his regiment—the gallant 33d 
—then quartered in the wilds of 
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Connaught. The story is every- 
where impressed with the author's 
vigorous individuality; and the 
Connaught of those unsettled times 
was by no means an enviable place 
of residence for a nervous man, 
Of course, Colquhoun liked it. Yet 
the young Scot, though generally 
popular with a peasantry and gen 

who delighted in sport, has to te 
of more than one _hair-breadth 


escape, when duels were affairs of 
every-day occurrence, and soldiers 
were likely to be shot at, on ac- 
count of the colour of their cloth, 
We may say of young Colquhoun, 


‘“Aliketohim .. . 
. . . the brand, the bridle, and the oar,”’ 


as he was as much at home in 
a boat as in the saddle, and has 
more than one memorable feat in 
sea-racing to tell of, when he and 
his elder brother were pulling in 
company. But so far as fishin 

goes, his autobiographical a 
lections are scattered broadcast 
over the pages he has consecrated 
to that branch of sport. We trace 
him through lowlands and _high- 
lands, from fishing quarter to fish- 
ing quarter and stream to stream ; 
from the Stinchar in Ayrshire, to 
the Dee in Aberdeen, and the 
smaller rivers of the more northerly 
Highland counties; and as for the 
lochs, he seems to have tried, in 
his time, most of those that have 
more than a local reputation. A 
pleasanter companion no man need 
desire; and those stirring exploits 
of his, which he so vividly records, 
have been photographed on a singu- 
larly retentive memory. But the 
comprehensiveness and _ clearness 
with which he handles his favour- 
ite subjects give his volumes a very 
practical value. As for comprehen- 
siveness, the angler will find hints 
that may help him in each and all 
of the localities he is likely to visit, 
and through every season of the 


/ 
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year; while for clearness and sim- 
plicity, Mr. Colquhoun is as little 
given to multiply rules and instruc- 
tions pharisaically as to embarrass 
himself with an over-elaborate ap- 
paratus. Two or three coils of flies 
wound round his hat, and composed, 
of course, like French salad, “ after 
the season,” and according to his 
ample knowledge and experience, 
serve his turn for any day’s angling. 
He is none of your brilliant the- 
orists and connoisseurs, who have 
collected, to their own extreme con- 
fusion, whole libraries of _fishing- 
books, stuffed with fur, feathers, 
and tinsel; while you are perpetu- 
ally coming, in his pages, upon one 
of those practical maxims that may 
spare much disappointment to the 
sensible novice, and set him up 
with the best second-hand experi- 
ence. Those passages might be 
extracted with advantage, and cod- 
ified, in the shape of a summary, in 
the Appendix; and we may select a 
few of them, by way of example. 
Angling, says Mr. Colquhoun, though 
not precisely in these words, is em- 
phatically a science that must be 
cultivated by thought and observa- 
tion, and practised by the exercise 
of careful induction. 


“It is the exact perception of the 
seats of fish, and where they may shift 
about, according to the varying moods 
of the river, that constitutes half the 
science of angling. As the late emi- 
nent Dr. Munro used to say of medi- 
cine, ‘It is but shrewd guessing after 
all.’ Nevertheless, as in physic, the 
shrewdest guesser is the best physi- 
cian; so in angling the shrewdest 
guesser, if not always the ablest, will 
go far to be the most successful fisher. 
. .. As to up-stream trouting, many 
will reject it on account of the perpet- 
ual casting it entails. There is this in 
its favour though, that, in trout-fishing, 
the more casts the more rises. All good 
trouters are aware of this, and never 
put off time by leading their hooks, 
except in lochs and the still deeps of 
streams. .. . When the fly is dropped 
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in the centre of the ring, the instant after 
the trout has belled up, it is ten times 
more likely to rise again than if the 
fly touched the water at ever so short 
a distance. . .. Another hint to the 
young angler is to mind what he is 
about when he approaches the still 
deeps of the river. Many are apt to 
pass them by altogether. . . . Perhaps 
the best test of a finished performer is 
the manner in which he fishes these 
dead, deep places, especially if there 
is little wind; for they generally 
harbour the largest and t-fed fish, 
which are, of course, the most suspi- 
cious and difficult to rise.” 


Fond as Mr. Colquhoun is of 
trout-fishing, he maintains, what 
few salmon-fishers will dispute, 
that there is no comparison between 
its more tranquil pleasures and the 
excitement of the nobler sport. It 
is “only the germ of salmon-fish- 
ing,” he says; and he advises its 
devotees to “ get out of this nursery- 
fishing and to become salmon-anglers 
if they can.” Of course, the more 
costly voyage to Corinth is not 
within the means of everybody; 
and while all people who have the 
leisure can compass an occasional 
week’s trouting, a man, to make sure 
of satisfactory sport with salmon, 
must have either money or more 
fortunate friends. As for trouting, 
Mr. Colquhoun comforts those who 
seldom have access to well-protected 
water, by pointing out that they 
will become far more accomplished 
workmen by fishing ordinary rivers 
than those that are profusely stock- 
ed. He hasremarked that men who 
shoot habitually in preserves are 
not to be compared, as steady shots, 
with others who have been in the 
habit of making wild bags. “The 
one blazes thoughtlessly away, com- 
mitting, time after time, the same 
errors; while the other carefully 
notes every miss, and endeavours 
to correct it next opportunity. 
There is also no doubt that both 
the angler and the shooter who 
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have to work and think for their 
sport acquire a self-command and 
nerve only to be obtained in this 
school.” 

Among the liveliest of Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s cheery reminiscences are 
those that associate themselves 
with his summer quarters on the 
Lyon in Perthshire; and for a pic- 
ture of fishing under extreme diffi- 
culties, there is nothing better than 
a description of his we have already 
referred to, of working one of those 
Highland burns that come brawling 
down over the rock beneath a tan- 
gle of underwood. But perhaps 
the most dramatic adventure he 
has put on record is the fight of 
one of his sons with a heavy sal- 
mon, hooked late in the day in a 
pool of the Stinchar. The action 
began with “a vindictive plunge” 
on to the hook, which augured ill 
for the ultimate success of the fish- 
erman. For— 


“To my dismay, I now saw that 
my son had chosen, by mistake, the 
lightest reel line in my possession, 
only intended for sea-trout or grilse, in 
the clearest water of July! Its length, 
however, was 100 yards; and having 
pees confidence in the skill of the 

sherman, I resolved not to flurry 
him with a warning, but to wait in 
patience until the prize was either lost 
or won. 

‘“* The fish neither dashed round the 
pool in terror, nor refused to move in 
sullen indifference, but with a degree 
of calm dignity steered along the op- 

osite bank, giving fitfully a revenge- 
ul toss which made my heart flutter. 
Higher, higher, he rowed himself, till 
he arrived within a few yards of the 
overhanging trees. If he resolved to 
pass this barrier, I knew well the al- 
ternative was either a broken line to 
the angler, or a jump to the shoulders 
in the rapid current. At this crisis 
the fish was turned by wary coaxing, 
and brought cautiously down to the 
deep water where he had been hooked. 
A new danger was here threatened, 
for the eddy tree a ey Layton | 
near, and it was likely the huge 
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might strike across the river, twisting 
the line round its branches. Again he 
was foiled by the coolness of his tor- 
mentor, and the up-stream march was 
resumed.” 


The daylight deepened into the 
gloaming, but happily there were 
no clouds on the sky, and “to our 
delight, the glorious red harvest 
moon rose ‘ broad’ over the brow of 
the Ayrshire hills.” The villagers, 
hearing of the sport going forward, 
rushed down from their cottages to 
look at the fun; and young Mr. 


Colquhoun went on playing his fish 
for the benefit of a “gallery” of 
excited peasants, by the brilliant 
light of “ Macfarlane’s lantern.” 


“It was nearly ten o’clock at night 
before the noble fellow began to show 
symptoms of yielding. ‘Bring a lan- 
tern, Sandy, as he can never be gaffed 
by moonlight.’ Sandy was soon ready, 
and eager with light and steel. The 
salmon, however, though nearly spent, 
refused to come within reach of his 
weapon, and kept lashing the water 
into foam on the opposite shore. 
Quick as thought, Sandy dashed across 
the black stream and reached the fish 
before he sank. Then poising the lan- 
tern for a second, up to his waist in 
the water, he struck his victim with 
deadly determination—a pause ensued 
—the light hissed in the river and was 
extinguished. Then followed a severe 
unseen struggle under the darkened 
bank, when Sandy [plucky fellow 
that he was], with a grip like a bull- 
dog, dripping from head to foot, 
crawled from the deep, shouting, ‘I 
hae him noo!’” 


The weight of the fish was 25 
Ib.; and as he was the finest fish 
killed with the rod that season on 
the Stinchar, the angler’s patience 
and skill were amply rewarded. 

Many admirable books have been 
written on fishing, with not a few 
songs, ballads, and idyls, good and 
bad, indifferent and execrable. The 
marvel is, that we have no more of 
them, considering how naturally a 
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man with a turn for literature seeks 
sympathies eg | the reading pub- 
He i in a pursuit that has grown in- 
toa ahs with himself. We have 
no idea of running over a roll of 
names, since we should infallibly 
make invidious omission; but there 
is one that has made its appearance 
recently, which we would notice 
before reeling up our article, as be- 
ing not only among the latest, but 
among the best of its class. ‘My 
Life as an Angler,’ by William 
Henderson, presented itself with 
all the advantages of paper, typo- 
graphy, and admirable illustrations ; 
and yet it seems scarcely to have 
received the welcome it deserved. 
Many of the views on the Tweed 
and the Northumbrian and Dur- 
ham waters recall some of the most 
picturesque features of the scen- 
ery that has been immortalised in 
Border warfare, and in the spirited 
old Border ballads. Great part of 
weed- 


that country, moreover, like 
side and Coquetdale, has been made 
classic in the lays of the poets of the 


angle. Nor less attractive are the 
charming little head-pieces and tail- 
pieces to the chapters, which blend 

aceful fancy -with realistic truth, 
while they have much of that char- 
acteristic and humorous individu- 
ality which distinguished the little 
masterpieces of Bewick. Mr. Hen- 
derson, who is now in his sixty- 
second year, was one of those boys 
who were born fishermen. “Of all 
the signs of the Zodiac,” as he 
observes in his opening sentence, 
“undoubtedly ‘the fish with glit- 
tering scales’ ruled my horoscope.” 
And all through his life, whatever 
the importunate “distractions” of 
graver business, he always returned 
in his ample intervals of leisure 
with redoubled ardour to his early 
assion. Like Kit North, he goes 
ack with affectionate enthusiasm 
to the circumstances of his first 
becoming possessor of a rod, and 
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the capture of his first fish. How 
many of his readers could tell 
stories almost similar—stories defin- 
ing themselves down to their most 
minute details, as they take shape 
and substance from the mists of 
memory. Prowling along the river- 
bank | in search of minnows, “I 
came,” he says, “upon two boys 
pred possessing a joint-in- 
terest in a fishing-rod, which was 
enn over a_ willow - bush. 

Youth is a period of freemasonry, 
and I was soon on good terms with 
the strangers, who proudly exhibit- 
ed the results of their sport—three 
small eels strung upon a willow 
twig.” A not ignoble envy, and the 
contemplation of the magnificent 
booty, stirred his small soul to its 
depths; and so he wheedled a 
fond mother out of eighteenpence, 
which he invested in the  pur- 
chase of a two-piece rod. Nor 
was it long after that ere he 
“blooded” the much-valued acqui- 
sition, though more by good-luck 
than skilful management. While 
playing leap-frog with some com- 
panions, they had baited their 
rods, and stuck them over the 
stream. The cry arose of a sudden, 
“There’s a bite at Henderson’s,” 
“A rush to the river, an anxious 
pause, a gentle uplifting of the rod, 
a loud scream of wonder, and back- 
wards I ran, far into the dusty road, 
dragging a trout, whose weight was 
at least a pound.” Breaking ground, 
or rather water, with such a mon- 
ster, was surely an amazing piece 
of good fortune. The first of our 
own early prizes must have run ten 
or a baker’s dozen to the pound; 
and we well remember how the first 
really satisfactory rise we had set 
us whipping a bit of stagnant and 
brackish back-water in the estuary 
of a northern salmon-river, through 
the brightest and most unlikely 
hours of a long summer afternoon. 
We had had ocular evidence that a 
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“whopper” had been there, and we 
were determined to bring him up to 
the hook again, if indomitable per- 
severance could do it. That by the 
way. As for the far happier Master 
Henderson, in his case, as in our 
own, the boy became father to the 
man. As he had whooped and 
danced like an Indian on the war- 
path over the victories of his 
maiden rod and line, so in riper 
years he settled down into the 
earnest enthusiasm which made 
matter for this volume which 
has taken our fancy. We know 
the city and county of Durham 
pretty well—archzologically; we 
know the county of Northum- 
berland very well — piscatorially ; 
and it is delightful to revisit many 
a favourite haunt with a guide so 
intensely sympathetic as Mr. Hen- 
derson. The very names in his 
pages are eminently suggestive in 
one way or another. That first 
trout of his was taken on the 


Brancepeth Road, near the romantic 
tower and park of the old fortress 


of the Nevilles. He remembers 
when there were great trout in the 
Wear under “the Bishop’s Corn- 
mill ’—that was before the river 
of St. Cuthbert had been poisoned 
by mining industry—and one of 
the first expeditions he describes 
was to “the beautifully situated 
village of Rothbury,” and the fasci- 
nating pools of romantic Coquet, 
where it rushes past the ruins of 
Brinkburn Priory. Setting aside 
considerations of county patriotism, 
and the pleasant memories of auld 
lang syne, we do not wonder at Mr. 
Henderson’s strong attachment to 
the streams of the “north countree.” 
Even on casual visitors, with their 
wild variety of feature and chang- 
ing play of expression, they invari- 
ably exercise a lasting fascination ; 
and the liking that may have 
originated in legend and song, 
ripens into affection with personal 
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knowledge. There is the Coquet 
flowing downwards from Brinkburn 
through haughs and corn-fields, and 
hanging copses, and banks of the 
flowering furze and broom, to the 
amphitheatre of woods by the her- 
mitage of Warkworth, and the_ 
sweep that is dominated by the 
keep of the Percys; and the Alne, 
that runs from the brown moor- 
lands, and steals past the ruins of 
its abbey, over shelving ledges of 
rock, under sombre bowers of foli- 
age, through the deer-park, and 
home-park, and fragrant shrubberies 
of his Grace of Northumberland. 
As you throw the fly, you look back 
over your shoulder at the battle- 
ments of his castle, with their sen- 
tinels of stone. You come on gray 
farm-steadings in sequestered nooks, 
only accessible by fords or stepping- 
stones; and upon mills that, if 
you may judge by the colouring of 
their massive walls, must have 
had their wheels turned by those 
rushes almost from time immemo- 
rial. Not a ford, or pass, or bridge 
but has been the scene of sharp 
fighting in the old raiding days; 
and at least two Scottish monarchs 
came to grief with their hosts 
almost within an arrow-flight of 
Alnwick Castle. The very monks, 
who owed comparative immunity 
as much to the secluded situation 
of their convents as to their sanc- 
tity, are said to have been betrayed 
on more than one occasion by the 
bells they had tolled prematurely 
in gratitude for their deliverance 
from the invader. 

But to return to Mr. Henderson 
from a digression into which he 
has betrayed us. He proceeds to 
tell how, after confining his sport 
for several years to the Wear and 
the Coquet, he went on to wander 
farther afield, to “the Glen, with 
its picturesque Bell of Yeavering; 
the Tweed, dear to the angler as to 
the poet; the Till, so deadly, for 
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all it flows so still; the Bowmont, 
slowly stealing through its peaceful 
vale ; the Eden, tumbling from the 
rocks of Newton Don—spot blessed 
alike by fishermen and lovers true ; 
the Breamish, scene of, ah! how 
many happy hours enshrined in m 

memory ! the Cale, flowing beneat 

the Dragon’s Lair; and the White- 
adder, which, from its long trailing 
in snake-like coils, first gained its 
loathsome name.” It was in the 
autumn of 1839—an era in his life 
—that he first began his acquaint- 
ance with the Tweed. It is sadly 
tantalising to hear of the terms on 
which a sportsman might get the 
best of fishing in these unsophisti- 
cated days, in the very water which 
is now the most “fashionable.” Mr. 
Henderson, on his arrival, sought 
out Adam Johnston, who then rent- 
ed the fishings of Dryburgh and 
Bemerside. Even then it surprised 
him to find Adam’s charges so mod- 
erate. “A day’s fishing, including 
boatman and use of boat, was only 
5s. At the present time a rent of 
£200 a-year, and all attendant ex- 
penses, are paid for the water 
which I was then free to roam 
over at will.” Half-a-dozen years 
later, with some congenial spirits, 
he originated a small club, which 
took the Edenmouth salmon - fish- 
ings on a five years’ lease. And 
these Edenmouth fishings included 
“the far-famed Sprouston Dub, the 
gem not only of the water, but of 
the Tweed itself.” Thenceforth his 
sojourns on the Tweed were long 
and frequent, if not regular; an 

many are the good days’ sport re- 
corded ; though, to do him justice, 
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he is most honestly frank in com- 
memorating his failures as well as 
his successes. 

We have left ourselves no space 
to follow him at any length through 
the pleasant contents of a volume 
of which we hope we have given a 
fair idea. The book, as we have 
already hinted, must be to a certain 
extent tantalising,—since good fish- 
ing in these parts is far harder to 
come by than when Mr. Henderson 
was in the heyday of his youth and 
vigour. Now that railways have 
been multiplied and hill-roads im- 
proved, the great landowners are 
necessarily become stricter in their 
preserving, and more chary in giv- 
ing strangers permission to fish. 
While farther to the south, in the 
Durham coal-fields, the miner has 
been playing the mischief with the 
limpid streams. Nevertheless we 
believe that the fishing tourist will 
still find himself sufficiently re- 
warded, more especially if he goes 
decently accredited; and though 
he may have to look on and long 
at the pools of the Tweed, and 
omit the best of the Glen or the 
Coquet from his pilgrimage, he 
will, notwithstanding, find angling 
excitements enough; and he has 
always the glorious landscapes to 
fall back upon. For we have writ- 
ten to little purpose if we have not 
shown that angling may be nearly 
as often your pretext as your ob- 
jeet; and keenly as he may appre- 
ciate the triumphs of his sport, the 
true fisherman can make himself 
tolerably happy even when fortune 
has proved persistently unpropiti- 
ous. 
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Suerpur, lst April 1880. 

To what extent was the ex-Amir, 
Yakub Ali Khan, guilty in connec- 
tion with the outrage on the British 
Embassy? How was it that, with 
this point still unascertained, we de- 
clared, both by public proclamation 
and by letters addressed to the Amir, 
that Sir F. Roberts’s avenging army 
was advancing with friendly feel- 
ings towards the Amir himself, and 
for the support of his authority and 
the maintenance of the British 
alliance? What led us afterwards 
to change front in regard to this 
matter—keep our ally in durance 
for a long time in his own capital, 
and finally deport him to India? 
And lastly, what motives or reasons 
can have induced his Highness to 
abdicate, altogether, as he certainly 
did, of his own free, deliberate, and 
determined purpose, early on the 
morning of 12th October? The 
questions just stated are sure to be 
dealt with by all historians of the 
events now passing in Afghanistan ; 
and regard must be had to them in 
forming a final jndgment on the 
policy and course of action adopted 
by the Government, subsequent to 
the Cabul massacre and breach of 
the Treaty of Gandamak. It is of 
consequence, therefore, to consider 
the issues raised in the case of 
Yakub Khan, and to explain the 
grounds upon which the govern- 
ment dealt with him. The first 


and most ep mere question con- 


nected with the ex-Amir’s conduct 


1s— 


I. Up to what point does the guilt 
of the ex-Amir show itself in 
connection with the outrage on 
the Embassy ? 


NOTE-BOOK OF A STAFF OFFICER. 


When the ex-Amir set his seal to 
the Treaty of Gandamak, he agreed, 
among other things, to conduct his’ 
external relations in accordance 
with the advice and wishes of the 
British Government—that is, to 
enter into no engagements or wars 
except with our concurrence, re- 
ceiving from us in return a pledge 
to support him against foreign 
aggression with money, arms, or 
troops, as circumstances might 
seem, to the authorities of our 
Government, to require. A further 
stipulation, it is equally well known, 
was that a British representative 
should reside at Kabul, for whose 
personal safety the Amir was to be 
responsible; and another, that the 
British Government would not in- 
terfere with the internal adminis- 
tration of his Highness’s dominions: 
Here, then, was established, by a 
few strokes of a pen, political con- 
ditions resembling those prevailing 
in the native States of India, the 
princes of which, while retaining 
the direction of their own internal 
affairs, have surrendered all the func- 
tions of international life—that is, 
can neither make war, nor conclude 
the simplest treaty with one an- 
other, far less, of course, with States 
outside Hindustan. Does any one 
suppose that the ex-Amir, at the 
time when he signed such a treaty, 
relished the. position in which it 
placed him, or the prospect which 
it held out to him? Released at a 
critical moment by his father from 
a Kabul prison, he had been de- 
clared Amir at a time when British 
columns had the capital at their 
mercy ; and Sher Ali himself was 
about to throw himself at the feet 
of a Power that had first duped and 
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then deserted him. Defeat after 
defeat had demoralised the stand- 
ing army of the country. The 
great chiefs each held his tribe in 
hand, ready to strike for themselves 
on the first opportunity, and restore 
the feudal system of the country to 
its pristine strength, after the blow 
which Sher Ali’s reorganization of 
the army in imitation of European 
models had inflicted upon it. And 
Yakub Khan, the longer he looked 
round him, must have seen the 
more plainly that, left to his own 
resources, he had no more chance 
of making good his position as 
Awir than of sitting on the throne 
of England itself. ith his father’s 
death at Mazar-i-Sharif, in Feb- 
ruary 1879, his last hopes of help 
from Russia must have expired. 
Hence, with every Islamite feeling 
alive in his heart, and not a whit 
more inclined than his predecessors 
had been before him to write him- 


self a vassal, he nevertheless as- 
sumed for a season the cloak of 
duplicity, and, holding out the 
hand of a wholly interested friend- 
ship, came to Gandamak in search 
of such terms as might prove ob- 


tainable. With the disposition to 
yield one’s will, or subordinate 
one’s interests, to another’s, as rare 
as it is even between individual 
members of the same race and com- 
munity, how vain to look for any- 
thing of the kind when an empire 
such as ours on the one hand, and a 
semi-barbarous Islamite sovereign 
on the other, are the parties con- 
cerned! When, in such circum- 
stances, English diplomacy carries, 
or seems to carry, a point of im- 
portance, great credit is not un- 
naturally ascribed to the successful 
negotiator. But the true explana- 
tion commonly is, either that the 
knife had been laid to the very 
throat of the Asiatic, or else that, 
Parthian-like, he has surrendered a 
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position or two at the beginning of 
the battle, for the sake of prevail- 
ing in the end. Eastern oul 
when seeming to yield, are often in 
reality as dangerous as the tigers 
of their own jungles are when 
wounded. The new Treaty was 
certainly a hard nut for the Amir 
to crack. But the prize was a 
splendid one; and without seri- 
ously bethinking himself of any 
such apprentice-work as assassina- 
tion, there were many ways in 
which his Highness may have 
hoped to turn the chapter of acci- 
dents in his favour, and while re- 
taining the sweets, reject the bitters 
of the new’ compact. Members of 
the “wise after the result” school 
have pronounced it a grave mis- 
take that our Envoy was sent at 
such a time, instead of leaving 
the power of the new Amir to 
consolidate itself, undisturbed by 
the presence of strangers. If, how- 
ever, the iron had not been struck 
when it was hot, a thousand ex- 
cuses would have been urged 
against the reception of an em- 
bassy, when the time came to carry 
out that provision of the treaty. 
Given the Treaty—then delay as to 
one of its most essential points 
would simply have meant defeat in 
the moment of victory. If Yakub 
Khan, unsupported by a British Mis- 
sion, had been assailed, as might 
easily have happened, by his tie 
lent chiefs, half-organised forces, or 
discontented subjects, then an army, 
and not merely an envoy, would 
have been needed to set him up 
again; while, on the other hand, 
if, without any countenance of the 
kind from us, his Highness had 
succeeded in strengthening him- 
self on his own proper lines and 
foundations, then he would most 
likely have shown himself just 
as averse as Sher Ali had been to 
receive a British officer as Resident. 
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A paper which appeared in last 
October's‘ Maga’ under the headin 
of “The Cabul Mutiny,” describe 
the catastrophe of September 3d 
in a necessarily general way, only 
without that fuller knowledge of de- 
tails which subsequent inquiry on 
the spot has yielded. According 
to the view held by the writer of 
these notes, an event resembling 
that which actually occurred was 
only too likely to happen sooner or 
later, no matter whether his High- 
ness himself had been understood 
to love or to hate his foreign 
guests. In the one case his ene- 
mies, in the other his friends, 
would have been too apt to form 
plans for their destruction; and 
there was, moreover, the hourly risk 
in a city like Kabul, of the repre- 
sentative of a dominant Christian 
Government falling by the knife or 
bullet of some fanatic weary of his 
life, like the wretch—an Afghan 
by the way—whose murderous in- 
stincts cut short in the Andamans 
the beneficent career of his Excellen- 
cy Lord Mayo. As matters turned 
out, however, before there had been 
time for any of the more deeply- 
seated causes inherent in the situa- 
tion to operate, a more or less for- 
tuitous spark seems to have been 
what really fired the train. That 
is, when on the morning of Sep- 
tember 3d, about seven o’clock, two 
or three regiments of the Amir’s 
personal guards were assembled— 
unarmed—at the pay-office, for the 
purpose of their arrears being dis- 
bursed to them, and only one 
month’s pay was offered instead of 
two, the men, to the number of 
several hundred, broke into mutiny, 
and after pelting the office with 
stones, made for the Residency. 
What induced them to go there, 
instead of, say, to the Amir’s pal- 
ace, is not known. Soldiers in 
circumstances like theirs resemble 
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swarms of bees in the facility with 
which their movements can be 
turned from one direction into an- 
other. Perhaps the impulse send- 
ing them there- was a spontaneous 
one, depending on a crude impres- 
sion that the British representative 
would see them righted. Perhaps’ 
it was communicated to them by 
some malicious individuals, whether 
within or without their own ranks. 
who foresaw that if they went there a 
collision would be inevitable. That 
they cherished at that time no very 
serious or definite purpose is shown 
by the fact of their going without 
their rifles,—just as the ascertained 
circumstances which led to their go- 
ing there at all point towards the 
conclusion that when they rose that 
morning their minds had at all 


‘events not matured any plot against 


the Envoy. 

There is a conflict of testimony at 
Kabul as to the reception they met 
with at the Residency. All agree 
in this much, however—first, that 
on reaching it their conduct was 
extremely violent; secondly, that 
the Envoy and his staff were 
inside the Residency at the time; 
aud, thirdly, that when the mu- 
tineers began to throw stones and 
unloose the horses picketed out- 
side, for the purpose doubtless of 
carrying them off, the Sepoys of 
the escort, as was their duty, did 
their best to keep them off. Seve- 
ral witnesses declare that the rioters 
were fired upon by our Sepoys, 
and that it was after one or two of 
their number had been shot down 
that they left the Residency pre- 
cincts in a body to fetch their 
arms. The Amir’s palace was at 
no great distance off; and no sooner 
had the soldiers made in the first 
instance for the Residency, than a 
bystander ran with the news to his 
Highness That the Amir re- 
ceived the intelligence is not to be 
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questioned ; for he sent Daud Shah, 
one of his generals, to see what 
was the matter. This officer 
reached the Residency, it seems, 
almost during the first blush of 
the affair—that is, while the mnu- 
tineers were still without their 
arms. His authority, however, as 
will be remembered, was set at 
naught; and he was hustled, and 
more or less injured, by the mu- 
tineers. This was about eight in 
the morning: Presently the mu- 
tineers returned rifles in hand, and 
fairly began a sanguinary attack on 
the whole position, lasting till 
well on in the afternoon. The 
number and constitution of the as- 
sailants are hard to determine—be- 
cause, for one thing, they acted 
more or less under cover of walls 


and buildings. The probability is,. 


that they consisted of the worst 
characters of several different re- 
giments, with, naturally, a con- 
tingent of city blackguards, at- 
tracted by love of bloodshed 
and the prospect of plunder. At 
all events, it is certain that the 
attack was from first to last an un- 
organized one—that is, one which 
could have been cut short by a 
moderate show of force on the part 
of the Government. During the 
four or five critical hours that the 
guests whom he had solemnly un- 
dertaken to protect were being 
destroyed by overwhelming odds 
under his very eyes, the Amir 
made no real attempt to save 
them. No one can at this date 
assert that his Highness was under 
bodily restraint or intimidation at 
the time; or that he was drugged, 
or unwell in any way. On the 
contrary, it is on indisputable re- 
cord that he was seated during the 
whole forenoon in the public rooms 
of his palace, among his official 
advisers and personal favourites, 
receiving frequent reports of what 


was going on, and in fact able to 
witness the proceedings more or 
less from his windows. With the 
exception only of the mutineers, 
the whole garrison of Kabul was 
presumably ready to act as ordered; 
while two miles off, in Sherpur, lay 
at least five fresh regiments. On 
the 24th of the previous July, when 
the Envoy and suite had made their 
official entrance into Kabul, two 
batteries of the Amir’s artillery, and 
nine regiments of infantry, had 
been drawn up in column outside 
the city, and saluted him, their 
bands playing the British national 
anthem as he passed ; while, as the 
city itself was entered, his High- 
ness’s heavy battery (18-pounders) 
had sent out a further salvo of 
seventeen guns in his honour. 
Apart, too, from the regular army, 
there were tribal chiefs then in at- 
tendance on the Amir, whose fol- 
lowers consisted of the very flower 
of Afghan strength and chivalry. 
And if any one can believe that 
with such means at his disposal 
his Highness could not, had he 
so pleased, have put his hand, 
in the space of at most an hour, 
on a force sufficient for the re- 
storation of order round the Resi- 
dency, his mind must have lost the 
power of judging soundly even on 
plain subjects. It was not, most 
assuredly, that his Highness under- 
estimated the gravity of the situa- 
tion. The sustained firing must 
have told its own tale. And, more- 
over, he received in the course of 
the day at least three separate ap- 
peals (two of them in writing) for 
succour, from the members of the 
Mission themselves. To all such 
applications he turned practically a 
deaf ear. Now that we are so strong 
at Kabul, many of the natives natu- 
rally try to make out that when the 
crisis was at its height they urged 
the Amir to act, and volunteered 
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their services in the interests of the 
British. Statements of this kind 
have, of course, to be received cum 
grano. But his Highness unques- 
tionably should have needed neither 
the suggestions of others nor their 
offers of help to make him employ 
every resource at his command on 
behalf of those whose lives were in 
such danger, and whom he had so 
short a time before entered into a 
solemn agreement to protect. This 
he utterly failed to do, and even 
the dead bodies of our gallant coun- 
trymen he suffered to be consigned, 
after an interval of shameful ne- 
glect, to unhonoured graves—the 
very sites of which remain still un- 
discovered. The conclusion formed 
by the writer of these notes on this 
whole subject is that, while there 
is no evidence of the Amir’s having 
directly or indirectly promoted a 
plan for the removal of our Em- 
bassy, yet on the outbreak actually 
occurring, he doggedly allowed 
events to take their course, dread- 
ing, probably, to side with the 
foreigners, and hoping that the end 
of it all would be, not indeed their 
destruction, but their retreat to 
their own territory, after the prac- 
tical lesson which was that day 
being administered to them by 
a choice body of “the Faith- 
ful.” 


II. How came it about that our 
Government, when sending 
its avenging column towards 
Kabul, immediately after the 
above events, caused the Amir 
to be assured that he had noth- 
ing to fear personally ; and that 
the British troops were march- 
ing to restore his authority, 
and rescue him from danger, 
on condition of his acting in 
accordance with the rma- 
tions just made by him of his 
innocence, sincerity, and strong 
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reliance on the friendship of 
England ? 


The absolute mendacity and du- 
plicity of semi-barbarous peoples are 
characteristics which all members of 
more highly cultured races find it 
difficult, and many of them impos- : 
sible, to realise. The effect of public 
opinion on the moral code of a na- 
tion or a community is well known. 
In our own country, for instance, 
many a man, who would rather cut 
off his hand than pocket a friend’s 
silver spoon, will borrow a book 
from him, and quietly add it to his 
own collection, without much mis- 
giving in his own mind, or the 
smallest risk of being asked to re- 
tire from his club. All the world 
over, the love of truth is an acquired, 
not an innate, virtue, It cannot be 
developed, even in the individual, 
without a good deal of pains, and 
the use of judicious methods in his 
earliest years. And although the 
quality once produced is doubtless, 
like so many others, more or less 
transmissible, yet aberrant speci- 
mens, with a tendency to revert to 
the wild or natural type, are con- 
stantly met with, in spite of all 
that can be done by the truth- 
loving parents, and by the t 
public schools and parochial clergy 
of England, to prevent it. Among 
Asiatics, however, few have ever even 
tried to enforce the beauty of truth 
between man and man. The poet 
Sadi—the moralist par excellence 
of perhaps the whole Mohammedan 
world—teaches, in a couplet read 
by every child among his earliest 
lessons, that “a lie told for a good 
ee aa is better than the truth 
spoken for a bad one.” And what- 
ever the precise effect of these and 
similar precepts may be, it is certain 
that, all over the Eastern world, 
no practical distinction prevails be- 
tween truth and falsehood. Mer- 
cantile honesty, indeed, abounds— 
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and there are thousands of Asiatics, 
who, once they have made a promise, 
such as can neither be denied nor 
evaded, will, for their own credit’s 
sake, or from motives of pride, ad- 
here to it, even when they would 
infinitely rather not; but as for 
truth and falsehood in the abstract, 
they are merely regarded as two dif- 
ferent instruments in one case—the 
choice between the two depending 
wholly on the work in hand. 

The temper.in which Yakub 
Khan signed the Gandamak Treaty 
has already been referred to. Its 
immediate effect upon him person- 
ally was to place him in the pre- 
dicament of a man with one leg in 
one boat, and the other in poe om 
The more he inclined towards Eng- 
land, the further would Afghanis- 
tan fall away from him; while, on 
the other hand, without some con- 
siderable semblance at least of a 
leaning in the former direction, it 
was impossible for him to fulfil his 
new obligations, or win in the end 
the game which he had sat down to 
play. A tortuous and trimming 
policy, such as seems to have well 
suited his feeble nature, was there- 
fore adopted by him. To Afghans 
he was an Afghan; and though it 
was impossible for him even to pre- 
tend to be towards Englishmen an 
Englishman, yet it was essential that 
he should at all events keep up ap- 
pearances with them. When, how- 
ever, the final explosion occurred, 
he seems early in the day to have 
arrived, as already shown, at the 
conclusion that matters had best be 
left to take their own course; and 
that if once he were to order his 
guns to open on men who were 
clearing his country of infidels, it 
would be hopeless for him any 
longer to think of ruling Afghan- 
istan. Similarly, when towards 


evening it was placed beyond the 
reach of doubt that our brave coun- 
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trymen had perished, his Highness 
wrote a letter to General Roberts, 
followed up next day by a second 
letter, giving his own version of 
what had happened. ‘Translations 
of the communications referred to 
will be found at pages 40 and 41 of 
Blue-book No. 1 of 1880, being 
“Correspondence relative to the 
affairs of Afghanistan.” Both let- 
ters were in the last degree men- 
dacious and misleading. Having 
first of all, with typical Islamite 
piety, ascribed to the “divine de- 
cree” events for which he himself was 
entirely responsible, his Highness 
went on to state that the “ fire of dis- 
turbance, rebellion, and mutiny had 
blazed up so that it could be check- 
ed or remedied by no kind of 
means.” Also, that “all the troops 
at Sherpur and Chaman, and the 
city people in successive crowds, 
having entered the citadel to plun- 
der the factories, the artillery, and 
the arsenal, hastened towards the 
residence of the Envoy.” Writing 
the following day, when of course 
the Amir knew perfectly well 
every particular of what had oc- 
curred, he declared himself “ bé- 
sieged, with a few of his attendants 
and adherents,” and unable even to 
ascertain whether the Envoy had 
been slain, or been rescued by some 
one from destruction. In the same 
veracious epistle, it was further 
stated that (next to the divine 
decree) the authors of the catas- 
trophe were a few “evil - dispos- 
ed and seditious persons who 
disliked and opposed the alliance 
and friendship between the two 
Governments ;” that by the mur- 
der of the Envoy, the Afghan 
State had been “destroyed and 
ruined ;” and that, as for himself, 
he was in the “utmost distress, 
confined within his house,” and 
hard put to it to defend himself 
and family. All the troops, the 
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city people, and the people of the 
adjacent country, he alleged, “had 
united in open revolt” against his 
authority ; so that, although he was 
using every “ effort, expedient, and 
device” in his power to suppress 
the outbreak, the result was still 
uncertain. Daud Shah (who was, 
likely enough, lying perdu) was, it 
was next asserted, so badly wound- 
ed that he was not expected to live. 
The kingdom, it was repeated, had 
been “destroyed,” so that the 
writer of the letter had nothing 
to look to (after God) except his 
“friendship and union with the 
British Government,” which he 
entreated to come forward with 
such “counsel” as it considered 
advisable and expedient, for the 
“extinguishing of the flame of 
tumult and crime,” and the extri- 
cation of his Highness from the 
“circle of fear and peril” in which 
he described himself, in language 
almost pathetic, as enclosed. 

In truth, the Amir may be par- 
doned if the idea seized him that 
the murder of the Envoy had made 
things fully as difficult for the 
British Government as for himself. 
The worse the picture he could 
draw of the state of confusion then 
surrounding him, the better his 
own chance of being held blame- 
less; and, more important still, the 
less the likelihood of a British 
army being sent, with winter so 
near at hand, into the middle of 
such a seething, surging country. 
Hence the game played by him at 
the juncture in question, the ab- 
ject posture he assumed, and his 
extravagant assertions of the cordi- 
ality of his friendship with us. In 
time, perhaps, some of the private 
letters written by his Highness to 
his co-religionists in different parts 
of Afghanistan, informing them of 
what had occurred at Kabul, may 
fall into our hands. The only 
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light on this point which the Blue- 
book referred to above seems to 
afford is contained in a telegram 
{page 47) from Major St. John, 
andahar, reporting that a certain 
letter, addressed by the Amir’s 
principal secretary at Kabul, the 
day after the outrage, to Sardar 
Sher Ali Khan, Governor of Kan- 
dahar, concluded with the signifi- 
cant words that, in order to make 
the Amir’s letters “ fit to be shown,” 
if required, “some words and 
phrases such as are advisable at 
such a time” had been “ inserted” 
in them by the reeser ay 4 (see also 
ages 59 and 60 of Blue-book). 
Are greatest friend Yakub Khan 
has perhaps in all the world was 
his hasiaten Sardar Muhammad 
Hassan Khan, who had been his 
fellow-captive for several years 
at Kabul, and for whose sake, 
in order to make him Governor 
of Jalalabad, his Highness had, 
notwithstanding the tenor and 
spirit of the Gandamak Treaty, 
ousted the local governor favoured 
by the British Government, ry 
soon after the treaty was concluded. 
This official, it will be remembered, 
fled from his post, and warmly 
espoused the side of the’ insurgents, 
in December last, during the first 
burst of excitement produced by, 
among other causes, the deporta- 
tion of his patron to India. All 
important documents he of course 
carried off with him, or destroyed. 
If, however, we could but see the 
letter to him from his bosom- 
friend the Amir, to which the fol- 
lowing (found among his High- 
ness’s papers at Kabul) was the Sar- 
dar’s reply, what a pews | it 
would form on the letters which 
the Amir had at the very same 
time been inditing at once to the 
British authorities themselves, and 
to all Afghan officials who had to 
transact business with them !— 
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Translation of letter from Sardar Mu- 
hammad Hassan m to his High- 
ness the Amir, dated Jalalabad, 8th 
September 1879. 


“Your Highness’s letter, dated 4th 
September, which your Highness sent 
to me by the mail, reached me on 
7th instant. I understood its contents, 
and was pleased. You wrote that, on 
the day previously, two infantry regi- 
ments of the regular army having 
joined with the people of the city, 
attacked the house of the British 
Envoy, and pulling down the gate, 
and burning it, entered the house; 
and that the fight continued until 
seven o'clock; that not a single per- 
son of the English escaped, and all 
of them were killed; that afterwards 
the night and the day passed quietly; 
and that all the people of the city 
and the regular troops settled down. 
I was pleased to read your Highness’s 
jirman. As soon as it reached me, 
I sent the information in all direc- 
tions, and into independent territory; 
and letters were forwarded to all per- 
sons for information. J hope in God 
that, through your good fortune, all 
matters will become easy, and that the 
enemies of the sacred faith will remain 
with their heads downwards in the 
abyss of sorrow and shame.” 


To judge a man by the letters 
which his friends write to him may 
not, as a rule, be fair. In the above 
communication, however, the Amir’s 
own words as to matters of fact are, 
according to Eastern usage, quoted 
verbatim ; while it is certain that 
the genial sentiment with which 
the letter closes would not have 
been introduced had not the letter 
under reply revealed a state of mind 
on his. Highness’s part the opposite 
of that put forward in the letters 
written by him about the same 
time for the purpose of blindfold- 
ing the authorities of our Govern- 
ment. 

The Mission had at al] events been 
wiped out. The circumstances were, 
in their origin, so far accidental as 
to give the Amir room to hope that 
he would be held guiltless. A 
second Envoy, it may have been 
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operas out to him, would never 
e sent to Kabul without an army 
at his back; while the moderation 
which had made us keep our vic- 
torious columns at a distance all 
the previous summer, may easily 
have been mistaken for timidity 
on our part, touching the occupa- 
tion of a capital charged with such 
dark associations in the minds of 
Englishmen. In all this his High- 
ness grievously misunderstood the 
temper of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Conservatives and Liberals, not 
for the first time in history, saw 
with one eye, and spoke with one 
voice, the moment the news reached 
England. And just a week after 
the outrage, it was telegraphed from 
London to Calcutta that the “ early 
occupation of Kabul” was a “ ne- 
cessity ;” that the support of her 
Majesty’s Government for “most 
vigorous action” might be relied 
on; and that “complete domination 
at Kabul ” was the first point. 

The magnifique manner in which 
this “ first point” was gained by the 
Kuram column within one short 
month of the receipt of orders from 
England has been described in vari- 
ous forms already, and is sure to 
have justice done to it by more 
systematic writers hereafter. It is 
with the political, not the military, 
features of the enterprise that these 
notes profess to deal. And the 
more the former are analysed, with 
the help of the Blue-book lately 
published, the more apparent does 
the course of deception practised 
upon us by the Amir become. All 
this isevident enough now. But at 
the time it was not so; for, in fact, 
till our troops reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Kabul, there was next 
to nothing to oppose to the written 
and oral protestations of loyalty 
with which the Amir, and others in 
his interests, continued to ply us. 
To have discredited such assurances 
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altogether would have been a mere 
prejudging on England’s part of one 
whom she had so short a time previ- 
ously accepted as anally. Up toacer- 
tain point, therefore, the Amir had to 
be taken at his word. It is here 
worth noting that, not in the most 
abject and » Fae of all his let- 
ters was the slightest hint thrown 
out by his Highness that he would 
like us to fs an army for his re- 
lief. Though besieged, according 
to his own (wholly false) statement, 
in his house, his Highness hoped to 
“inflict such punishment on the 
soldiers” as would be “ known 
world-wide ;” while the mutineers, 
he added, would soon “ meet with 
the punishment they deserved,” and 
the “affairs of the country be ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of the 
British Government.” For Eng- 
land to have resiled from an atti- 
tude of friendship of which his 
Highness himself remained so tena- 
cious, merely because his honesty 
and innocence were not beyond the 
reach of suspicion, would evidently 
have been far from right. And de- 
termined as we were to redress our 
grievous wrong after our own fash- 
ion, and by means at our own com- 
mand, that was no reason, but the 
contrary, for our taking up a hostile 
caqpate towards the Amir himself. 

he arguments made use of by the 
deputation from Kabul, which wait- 
ed on General Roberts at Ali Khel 
in the last week of September, for 
the purpose of persuading him not 
to continue his march, will be found 
summarised on pages 108 to 112 of 
the Blue-book. A more character- 
istic piece of Asiatic subtlety has 
seldom been recorded. Had it only 
succeeded, it would indeed have 
been another case of the cutting of 
the silken handkerchief by Saladin, 
as described by Scott in ‘ The Talis- 
man,’ as against the cleaving of the 
bar of iron by Coeur de Lion. But 
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the sword ‘on this occasion proved 
too much for the scimitar; and 
the Amir’s diplomats were told by 
General Roberts, in words as stud- 
ied as their own, that the honour of 
Old England was at stake, and that 
to stop the advance of the British 
columns was impossible. The re- 
sult, as-is well known, was the 
Awmir’s repairing in person to the 
British camp, on September 27th, 
and committing himself, apparentl 

with all the apathy of his Pateara | 
nature, to the stream of events 
against which his utmost endeay- 
ours had proved as powerless as 
those of Canute against the sea’s 
tide. 


III. What was the cause of our 
changed attitude towards the 
Amir after Kabul had become 
ours ? 

As long as it was possible to give 
our ally the benefit of the doubt 
existing as to his innocence and 
loyalty, or the reverse, that, as has 
just been shown, was done, not 
only in common justice to his High- 
ness himself, but with a view per- 
haps, more or less, also to the con- 
servation of the Treaty of Ganda- 
mak, to which he professed himself 
still determined to adhere. By de- 
grees, however, as General Roberts’s 
opportunities of judging improved, 
it became as clear as noonday that 
the Amir’s statements about his 
helplessness to save the Embassy 
were little better than a tissue of 
falsehoods. That he had in reality 
more to do with the outrage than 
has yet transpired is, of course, 
not incredible—hardly anything is 
incredible, indeed, in a country like 
Afghanistan. But nothing short of 
the strongest evidence would serve 
to establish so improbable a conclu- 
sion; and the gravamen of the guilt 
which Jed to his being placed under 
surveillance, and in the end de- 
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rted from Afghanistan, amounted 
in the main only to his having, in 
the manner explained above, tacitly 
permitted the affray to proceed, 
when, as all honest witnesses have 
testified, it was within his power 
to stop it before serious conse- 
quences had occurred. 


IV. What made the Amir abdi- 
cate ? 

In the end of October, when the 
news of his Highness’s resignation 
became public, the writer, it so 
happened, was at Jalalabad, and 
in frequent personal communica- 
tion with the local Governor, the 
above-mentioned Muhammad Hasan 
Khan. This Sardar, it may be 
worth mentioning, refused to believe 
for one moment that his friend and 
master had abdicated voluntarily. 

“No one,” he insisted, “ever wil- 
lingly surrendered the sovereignty of 
Afghanistan.” The same view, it 
may also be noted, was pointedly 
stated in a kind of round-robin 
which was sent to General Roberts 
last Christmas-day by the leaders 
of the attack on Sherpur at the 
time of their dispersion. “The 
British Government,” said the letter 
alluded to, “imprisoned the Amir 
and sent him to India; . and 
issued a proclamation that he had 
resigned of his own free will.” 
Picton it is needless noticing such 
falsehoods as the above. The answer 
to them will be found on page 135 
of the Afghanistan Blue - book 
just published. It is not improb- 
able that the Amir would have 
been deposed, and sent to India, 
even had he not resigned, as the 
proofs of his guilt became daily 
more and more cogent. It may 
easily be, also, that a consciousness 
of this may have influenced him, 
more or less, in the direction of 
abdication. But that, whatever 
the grounds of his action were, 
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that action proceeded from himself 
alone is not to be doubted. His 
long course of trimming had come 
to a pitiful ending. His own efforts 
to bring ,our army to a stand by 
means of misrepresentation, cajo- 
lery, and fair promises, had failed 
as signally as the attempts, made 
with or without his orders, to cope 
with it in the field had done. At 
every point he was a beaten man. 
The 12th of October was fixed for 
the British army to make its for- 
mal entrance into the Bala Hisar. 
“With the consent of the Amir” 
(by that time a needless formula, 
surely, but showing how reluctant 
England was to take the silken 
glove of gentleness off the iron 
hand of her strength) a “ military 
governor” of Kabul was that day 
to be “appointed, to administer 
justice, and punish with a strong 
hand all evil-doers.” The evening 
before, as appears from the Blue- 
book, General Roberts had invited 
his Highness to accompany him 
officially, at ten o’clock next day, 
in his progress towards the histor- 
ical fortress of the Afghans. In- 
stead of waiting till ten, however, 
his Highness presented himself 
early in the morning, accompanied 
by only two followers, and stating 
that he had intended abdicating 
some time previously, but had “ al- 
lowed himself to be over-persuaded,” 
declared that, rather than remain 
ruler of Afghanistan, he would pre- 
fer becoming a “ grass-cutter in the 
English camp.” Returning at ten 
o’clock, his Highness firmly adhered 
to his purpose of for ever leaving 
Afghanistan,—consenting, however, 
to be called Amir until the pleasure 
of H. E. the Viceroy could be as- 
certained. Not to dwell on the 
view already hinted at—as to the 
sense of guilt and dread of punish- 
ment that must have haunted the 
mind of the truly miserable Amir 
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—it was clearly an impossibility 
that, after the events of that 12th 
of October, he could ever have 
occupied the seat of Dost Muham- 
mad and Sher Ali. Some time 
previously (vide page 108 of Blue- 
book), two of his most trusted Sar- 
dars, whom he had sent, as above 
noticed, to persuade General Rob- 
erts to hold his hand, had plainly 
stated that “already (23d Septem- 
ber 1879) every one in Kabul re- 
garded the Amir as an infidel, be- 
cause of the way in which he and 
his have thrown in their lot with the 
British Government.” At the date 
when those words were used by the 
minister, Hahib Ulla Khan—the 
Talleyrand and Machiavelli in one 
of modern Afghan politics—they 
certainly deserved to be received 
with the full measure of allowance 
requiring to be made for the utter- 
ances of Asiatic diplomacy in 
general. But much had happened 
between September 23d and Octo- 
ber 12th, of a character fitted to 
give colour to what the Sardar had 
said. A British column had ad- 
vanced, over the bodies of Musal- 
mans slain in battle, right up to 
the gates of Kabul. That very 
day England’s standard was to be 
hoisted in the Bala Hisar; and the 
contents of the proclamation about 
to be made, not being as yet fully 
known, absurd rumours were afloat 
as to the vengeance that was to be 
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taken by the British Government 
before the evening sun should set. 

The real origin of all those events, 
of course, was the way in. which the 
Kabul Government had suffered an 
embassy, protected by a solemn 
treaty, to be butchered. But the 
untutored mind of Afghanistan saw 
only this, that the Amir, by mak- 
ing friends with the English, had 
brought upon the county a terrible 
train of evils. If gentleness and 
moderation on England’s part would 
have kept his Highness steady in 
his seat, he might have sat in it at 
this day. His resignation just then 
added infinitely to the complica- 
tions of the Kabul situation from a 
British point of view, ya 
in truth, something like a grave 
political crisis. Hence the extreme 
reluctance, evinced first of all by 
General Roberts in submitting, and 
afterwards by H. E. the Viceroy in 
accepting, his Highness’s resigna- 
tion. The thing was, however, in- 
evitable; and the Amir was prob- 
ably the first to see it. In only 
one way could matters have been 
made smooth for him—that is, by 
England’s consenting to be his dupe, 
even after the truth stoodgout as 
clear as the sun; and holding her 
soldiers in the background, as if 
they feared to do their own work, 
suffering a doubtful, and at best 
contemptible, ally to avenge for her 
the murder of her Envoy. 
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FITZGERALD'S SYDNEY ADVENTURE. 


Sronx’s stay at Mr. Gray’s station 
this time was productive of many 
results. In the first place, he 
arranged with his future father-in- 
law to stock the newly-discovered 
country as soon as possible. His 
own. marriage was to take place in 
a couple of months’ time, and he 
had promised Bessie a short trip 
down to Sydney afterwards, to 
which she looked foward with ex- 
cited delight. Fitzgerald had also 
been rons. oftener at Betyammo 
since the explorer’s return than for 
some time previously; and on re- 
turning to Ungahrun he frequently 
expatiated on the happiness of the 
little party at Mr. Gray’s to John, 
and sometimes he wondered, mn- 
singly, why it was that Phebe re- 
fused all offers of marriage. He 
thought she was far more suitable 
for a wife than wild, merry Bessie. 
He evidently liked riding over to 
Betyammo very much more than 
formerly, whatever was the cause. 

Stone’s description of the country, 
and of its probable future value, had 
weighed so strongly with Fitzgerald, 
that, on his representations, his father 
had bought a run from one of the 
explorer’s companions. This, while 
it adjoined the fine downs country 
belonging to Mr. Gray and Stone, 
was, he thought, although of a 
poorer character, more suited as a 
cattle station, from its being tim- 
bered and better watered; and it 
was ar anag that John should go 
up in charge of the cattle to stock 
it, as a managing partner. The 
money saved from the wreck which 
Cosgrove and M’Duff had made of 
his inheritance, together with his 


salary since he joined Fitzgerald, 
formed part of the investing money ; 
and his kind friends gave him lib- 
eral terms, and, plenty of time to 
pay off the rest. This was too 
good an offer to be neglected; and 
the belief that the station would 
soon double its value, with the 
rapidly increasing population of the 
colony, once more restored his fer- 
vent hopes of success in life. 

All went merrily, therefore, after 
Stone’s return. Sometimes some of 
the girls of the neighbourhood, of 
whom there were not many, would 
gather at Betyammo, around the 
bride elect, excitedly interested in 
the coming event; and then it 
curiously happened that a number 
of gentlemen found that business of 
importance called them there also, 
and picnics, junketings of all kinds, 
and riding parties, were the inevi- 
table consequences. 

Great doings were looked for- 
ward to at the forthcoming races, 
The little township of Yering 
was the headquarters of a very 
well supported racing club, and 
the squatters and landowners round 
about had much pride in boasting 
that the liberal prizes offered at 
their meeting had the effect of 
attracting first-class cracks from 
Randwick and Homebush.* At 
the race-ball, which took place 
there, all the beauty of the district 
delighted to meet, and it was 
arranged that this should be 
Bessie’s last public appearance be- 
fore her marriage. The Ungahrun 
people had also much interest in 
the coming struggle. 

Fitzgerald had long had a notion 











* Noted race-courses in New South Wales. 
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that his black horse was possessed 
of a great turn of speed, and John 
had determined to test his merits 
thoroughly. With this view he 
had entered him for the Yering 
Cup, and another race or two to 
be contested for at the same time. 

The meeting was fast approach- 
ing, and every morning at earliest 
dawn John might be seen with his 
enthusiastic assistant Tommy, as 
they gave the animal his morning 

allop on a nice level bit of plain 
just outside the paddock. 

“Emin Bey”—for so John had 
christened him, after one of his 
heroes, the bold Mameluke, who 
leaped his charger over the blood- 
stained walls of the Cairo citadel, 
to the dizzy plain below—was really 
a noble creature. His head showed, 
in the deep cheek, wide forehead 
and throat, full soft eye, long deli- 
cate ears, and general leanness, the 
unmistakable traces of his sire’s 
Eastern origin. Long-bodied but 
short - backed, with round, well- 
sprung barrel and powerful hind- 
quarters, the veins standing out 
like network on his shiny satin-like 
skin, his appearance justified their 
faith in him. He was perhaps a 
trifle loose in the couplings, but 
that, at any rate, was no bar to his 
travelling qualities; and a glance 
at the muscular fore-arms, short 
clean cannon-bones, broad flat hocks, 
and long, lathy, yet iron-sinewed 
pasterns, assured them that the 
freedom from work which he had 
hitherto enjoyed had materially 
assisted in developing those powers 
on which rested their hopes. 

Watch him as he stands there, 
trembling all over with excitement, 
every nerve quivering; the beauti- 
ful creature knows that in another 
instant he will be eating up the 
morning air as he tears his light- 
ning path through it. 

- Tommy mounts lightly, for John 
has grown much too heavy. Off— 





away he flies! see how the supple 
back curves with every stride! He 
is like a huge greyhound. Here he 
comes! John times him as he 
arrives. If he does equally well on 
Yering course, it will take a good 
horse to beat him. 
Ralf Cosgrove has also an inter- 
est in the Yering meeting this year 
of no common order. His demands 
upon Messrs. Bond and Foreclose 
during the last two years had been 
so heavy, that his infuriated father 
had peremptorily forbidden them 
to advance one shilling more, and 
Ralf’s affairs looked desperate. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by men who 
understood the art of plucking, in 
its nicest sense, he could not exist 
without money. Once that failed, 
his importance went with it—for 
Ralf, with all the will in the world, 
was not possessed of sufficient skill 
to turn hawk himself. He owed 
money everywhere. Creditors be- 
gan to dun him, and at last, at the 
instigation of his evil genius Cane, 
he drew a cheque on the station 
agents, which he signed in imitation 
of M‘Duff’s crooked, twig-like char- 
acters. It was a capital imitation, 
and so easy,—the two young men 
roared at the perfect resemblance. 
Ralf found no difficulty in writing 
off one after another of them, and 
it answered well, for Messrs. Bond 
and Foreclose paid them without 
scruple. Once more afloat, his us- 
ual recklessness returned, until the 
breakdown of the favourite 2n Rand- 
wick again upset his equilibrium. 
He and Cane had some time pre- 
viously purchased between them a 
well-known Sydney horse, whose 
performances, although a shade too 
slow to secure him first-class hon- 
ours on the metropolitan turf, were 
nevertheless considerably _ better 
than those of any horse he might 
expect to contend against at an up- 
country meeting, and the animal 
had been bought chiefly with the 
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view of entering him for the com- 
ing Yering races. 

alf was well acquainted with 
the capabilities of the various horses 
in the district; indeed there was 
only one to fear,—a horse belong- 
ing to the Bindarobina station, 
brought out and raced at the ex- 
pense of the shareholders in that 
concern by its aristocratic super- 
intendent. 

Cosgrove’s affairs were so desper- 
ate now that a desperate effort was 
required to set them straight. To 
meet the Randwick losses Ralf 
had been again necessitated to use 
M‘Duff’s name—this time to a set 
of bills which his creditors held in 
security—the first of them being 
due a short time after the Yer- 
ing meeting. Accordingly they 
resolved to risk all upon the suc- 
cess of their horse. 

He couldn’t fail. They would 
take every precaution. The Yering 
people knew nothing of the thou- 
sand and one dodges of the great 
courses, and Cane and he had not 
served a long apprenticeship to the 
craft without profiting by it. 

The affairs of the former worthy 
were quite as desperate as those of 
his patron. His brutal, domineer- 
ing vulgarity had made him hated 
by those whose interests it had for- 
merly been to cultivate his com- 
pany: Insolent and overbearing, 

is own proper “crowd” detested 
him. During the last twelve months 
he had given himself greatly up to 
drink, which had by no means im- 
proved him; and although he had 
made a cat’s-paw of his friend in 
the matter of forgery, he would not 
have hesitated in entering upon any 
desperate attempt to possess him- 
self of funds. 

It was at this stage of their his- 
tory that they started up to Bris- 
bane, and thence made their way 
to Yering township, with their 
confidential following of “jock” 














and stable-helps. Here they took 
up their residence for the time be- 
ing, much courted and flattered by 
Mr. Sub-Inspector Dowlan, who 
felt it quite an honour to walk 
about with such well-known turfites, 
and whose cordial sympathy and 
co-operation they had bought, by 
taking him, to a certain extent, into 
their counsels. To his disparaging 
shrugging of the shoulders and con- 
temptuous nodding of the head 
they were obliged for much long 
odds laid against their horse by the 
confiding sheep and cattle men of 
the district, who all “knew Dow- 
lan.” He was a real good fellow, 
and would give them the straight 
tip. He managed, however, to 
back the Sydney craft quietly, 
right and left; and as the Bindaro- 
bina horse was the favourite of the 
district, he found not a few takers. 

About a fortnight before the races 
came off, Fitzgerald was called to 
Sydney to confer on urgent business 
with his father. It was rather an- 
noying to miss the fun which all 
looked forward to at Bessie’s wed- 
ding, and he had also grown much 
interested in the success of his 
horse; but it could not be helped. 
The days spent in Sydney were to 
him a very weariness of the flesh. 
He had no sympathies in common 
with the office, and general pen- 
and-ink style of men who swarm 
in every city, and there were but 
few bushmen in town at this time 
of the year. 

His father and mother occupied 
a beautiful residence at Pott’s 
Point, looking out on the sea. A 
charming garden, laid out in ter- 
races decorated with statues, foun- 
tains, and shady bowers, ran down 
to a snug little yacht anchorage, in 
which a trim, rakish-looking cutter, 
with an immense tapering mast, 
rode securely at anchor,—for Mr. 
Fitzgerald, senior, although stiff 
and well up in years, still retained 
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that love of outdoor amusements 
which had ever characterised him. 

From the marble-pillared veran- 
dah on one side a full view could 
be had of the harbour right up to 
the head; and it was a glorious 
sight, when blowing fresh, to watch 
the white horses rearing their wat- 
ery crests as they charged madly 
into the very heart of the city. On 
the other side of the house a not 
less beautiful scene met the gaze. 
The broad expanse of “ Wooloo- 
mooloo Bay” ran into the town in 
the shape of a crescent, of which 
Pott’s Point and another beauti- 
ful promontory formed the horns, 
while still further over lay an- 
other yet more lovely little cove, 
surrounded by the enchanting Bo- 
tanical Gardens and the pleasure- 
grounds, from amid which the castel- 
lated towers of Government House 
looked down upon Garden Island, 
the little island-tower of Fort Deni- 
son, and the men-of-war at anchor. 
On the opposite side of the harbour 
could be seen the north shore, dot- 
ted with handsome villas and gar- 
dens, Neutral Bay, and the dark- 
timbered eminences stretching away 
towards Middle Harbour. Hundreds 
of ships lay at anchor; steamers 
came and went; yachts glided, fairy- 
like, in and out of the most beau- 
tiful nooks, or tacked about with 
their freight of pleasure-seekers ; and 
a multitude of smaller craft covered 
the water. 

Any man might have enjoyed a 
stay in such a home, fitted with 
every comfort, and encircled by 
troops of friends, but Willie Fitz- 
gerald’s taste did not lie that way. 
He would not have exchanged one 
hour of the free, healthy, bush-life 
for a month of Sydney’s delights 
and dissipations. Obliged by busi- 
ness to stay a certain period in 
town, he found time hang very 
heavy on his hands. He wandered 
into his club and read the papers 






listlessly, and wandered out again. 
Sometimes he would stroll along 
George Street to the “Royal,” in 
the hope of catching a stray bush- 
man down on business like himself, 
but at this time of year the city was 
always bare of that lively class. 
He had, in desperation, commenced 
a flirtation with one of the fascin- 
ating damsels belonging to the bar 
of that much-frequented establish- 
ment, when a trivial event com- 
pletely changed his thoughts, and 
gave a new impetus to his exist- 
ence. 

Calling late in the afternoon to 
pay a farewell visit at the house of 
a gentleman, with whom, in the 
course of his business, he had be- 
come acquainted, he was shown into 
a large and tastefully - furnished 
drawing-room. The chairs, otto- 
mans, and sofas, &c., as well as the 
window - hangings, were in amber 
satin. The floor was of inlaid 
Ziirich wood tiles of particularly 
fine manufacture, and arranged in 
carefully chosen colours. Articles 
of virtu of all kinds, Parian marble 
statues, ormolu clocks, antique 
vases, ivory carvings, Chinese em- 
broidery, old china, and a thousand 
and one expensive and useless ar- 
ticles of the Western and Eastern 
worlds, lay scattered about. An 
immense window, looking out upon 
the sheltered cove and the Botani- 
cal Gardens, occupied nearly all of 
one side of the room, the beautiful 
view being reproduced in huge 
mirrors, skilfully arranged with 
that design on the opposite side. 
Large plate-glass folding-doors led 
into a spacious and elegantly-fitted 
up conservatory, on the third side, 
the pillared supporters of its roof 
being twined round with graceful 
and rare creepers. This tropical 
display of broad-leafed plants and 
glorious flowering creepers and 
shrubs was also made up by an in- 
genious adjustment of mirrors to 
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multiply its beauties. A few choice 
landscapes, in oil and water colours, 
adorned here and there the har- 
moniously-papered walls, while the 
ceiling was toned and decorated to 
match the rest of the apartment. 

As Fitzgerald entered, his eye 
fell upon the figure of a lady stand- 
ing near the window, gazing upon 
the calm glassy sea and dark Nor- 
folk pines of the gardens. The 
flood of evening sunset bathed her 
figure in ‘light, and reflected by 
the mirrored walls, caused the room 
to shine in a perfect blaze of warm 
golden light. So deep had been her 
preoccupation of mind that she did 
not hear the announcement of his 
name, and continued her medita- 
tions. As Fitzgerald approached 
he became aware that she was 
much younger than the lady he 
had called upon, although her back 
was as yet turned to him. The 
figure, though not exactly tall, 
carried with it an idea of height. 
The form was exceedingly grace- 
ful; and the attitude of pensive 
thought, as she leant slightly upon 
a marble pillar of the window, 
contrasted strongly, as did her 
dark, quiet dress, with the gorge- 
ous richness of her surroundings. 

A premonitory hem from Fitz- 
gerald drew her attention towards 
him, and as she turned round her 
great beauty became apparent. The 
contour of the head was of a pure- 
ly Grecian type. Large masses of 
brown hair were done up simply, 
and formed a great shining knot 
behind. Her eyes were full and 
large, and rather oblong, the soft 
brown pupils relieved by the China- 
like purity of the white. A deli- 


cate bewitching nose, and a pair 
of arch lips, which ceaselessly form- 
ed themselves into those enchant- 
ing curves, so common in childhood 
and so rare in after life, together 
with rows of little pearly teeth, 
and a rounded chin in which Jurk- 











ed a roguish dimple, ever and anon 
appearing to hide itself as quickly, 
completed an oval face of a lovele, 
ness never before observed by the 
squatter, who stood bewildered. 

With perfect self-possession, but 
quietly, and with a modest, maiden. 
like grace, the young girl received 
the stranger, and explained that 
the lady to whom he was desirous 
of paying his respects was from 
home, but would shortly return; 
and Fitzgerald, more and more struck 
with the sweet, sad expression of 
the features, and the composed 
manner of his entertainer, took 
advantage. of the opportunity to 
prolong his visit and improve his 
acquaintance. Her conversation had 
no less charm for him than her 
beauty. She spoke of England 
and its scenery as compared with 
that of Australia, until Fitzgerald 
thought it the most delightful place 
in the world. She praised the 
beauty of the scene before them, 
and it instantly acquired tenfold 
more loveliness than he had noticed 
in it before. She spoke of Tenny- 
son, and Browning, and Long- 
fellow, and poor Willie Fitzgerald 
felt himself on unknown ground, 
and mentally resolved to give up 
several hours each day to their 
study. An hour flew past. It 
was time to go, but he could not 
wrench himself away. The long 
dark lashes which fringed the ex- 
pressive eyes, rested on a cheek on 
which the rich colour, mantling 
through the dark yet transparent 
skin, came and went with every 
emotion. Willie Fitzgerald had 
discovered a new world in_ the 
calm dark depths hidden by those 
drooping lashes. 

The lady not arriving, he was at 
last obliged, for very shame’ sake, to 
rise and take his departure. 

His mind dwelt upon the dark 
beauty of the young girl he had 
left. Hecould not rest. Who was 
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she? What was her name? Why 
was it that he only met her on the 
very last day of his stay in town? 
He had hated Sydney, and longed 
for his bush home. Now he would 
have given the world to stay. 

What an ass he had been! In- 
vited over and over again to visit 
the house he had just left, he had 
put off doing so until the last mo- 
ment, and had thrown away chance 
after chance of seeing the being 
whom of all others he felt he loved 


most. He had only seen her for 
an hour. He would think of her 
no more. He sought out his old 


haunts, but could find no. peace. 
The sad, quiet face with the ex- 
pressive eyes haunted him. He 
returned to the house that night, 
and several times was on the point 
of ringing the bell and making a 
second visit, but felt that they 
would think it strange in him do- 
ing so, and he wound up by walk- 
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ing up and down in front of her 
window. He had to leave next 
morning early, and did not even 
know her name. He started once 
more into town, and_ searched 
among the men at the club for one 
who could give him information on 
the subject nearest his heart, but 
without success for some time. 

At last one who had overheard 
him making inquiries remarked, 
carelessly, “Oh, you mean that 
pretty, quiet-looking girl at Mrs. 
Berkeiey’s? She is, I think, some 
relative of hers. She is a Miss 
Bouverie, and has only lately come 
to Sydney.” 

That was all he learned about 
one who had made a stronger im- 
pression on him than any one ever 
had done before; and when next 
morning he stood on the deck of 
the steamer gazing at Mrs. Berke- 
ley’s fast receding mansion, he felt 
he had left his heart behind him. 


XXII.—BUSH HOSPITALITY—THE MAN-TRAP—A DANCE IN A 
WOOL-SHED—THE RACE-BALL. 


While at Yering township, Ralf 
thought proper to take a run over 
to Cambaranga, to see old M‘Dnuff, 
and discover if possible whether or 
not any intimation of the free use 
which had been made of his name 
had as yet reached him. 

He found the old superintendent 
raging. His Sydney letters had 
that day brought him the intelli- 
gence; and so much put out was he 
about the circumstance, that had 
it not been for the expected visit 
of a gold-fields’ butcher, who was 
desirous of buying a large number 
of fat wethers, he would have start- 
ed down to town at once. 

Ralf’s heart quaked when he saw 
the fearful rage and determined 
anger of the man who had law on 
his side. He did not dare to think 
of what might happen should his 





plans fail, and his bills be presented 
and left unpaid. He rejoiced that 
no suspicion of his guilt had crossed 
old M‘Duff’s mind, and he hasten- 
ed back to Yering, more resolved 
than ever to effect a success, what- 
ever the cost might be. 

About a week before the event- 
ful day, John had sent Emin Bey, 
under the careful charge of Tommy, 
to a station within a couple of 
miles of Yering. It was owned b 
a jolly, bluff, hearty squatter, wit 
a great taste for fleld- sports of all 
kinds. His motherly wife, and a 
large family of sons and daughters, 
contributed to keep up the reputa- 
tion which the hospitable establish- 
ment had earned for itself, even in 
this land of unlimited hospitality, 
and an invitation had been sent 
to the Betyammo people, together 
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with those at Ungahrun and Mos- 
quito Creek, begging them to make 
“Oorgootoolah ” their home during 
the race week. 

The Betyammo station seemed 
the acknowledged rendezvous of all 
living in that part of the district ; 
and three days before the festival 
commenced, a large party, who had 
mustered there, and who, to tell 
the truth, had been holding a small 
carnival of kangaroo-hunting, im- 
promptu racing, dancing, croquet, 
and picnics (the excuse, of course, 
being Bessie’s approaching wed- 
ding), set out on horseback for 
Oorgootoolah. Mr. Gray and his 
wife, indeed, travelled in the buggy, 
but the younger members of the 
joyous band preferred the more ex- 
citing mode. Much laughing and 
amusement whiled the time away. 
The gentlemen rode their finest 
steeds, and many a one felt a gush 
of everlasting gratitude, as the hot 
or wicked-tempered creature under 
him gave him an opportunity of 
displaying before the bright though 
rather critical eyes of the admiring 
ladies, the art he especially plumed 
himself on. 

A merry laughing throng, they 
arrived in a body at Oorgootoo- 
lah, where the hearty old squatter, 
with his stalwart sonsand bouncing, 
fresh, happy-faced daughters, re- 
ceived them heartily. 

The house was not a large one, 
and under ordinary circumstances 
the family were quite sufficient to 
fill it; but, “God bless me!” cries 
the large-hearted squatter, “it’s 
made of elastic. There’s room for 
any amount more.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray are accommodated with a 
chamber, the daughters run off 
laughing and whispering with 
Phebe, Bessie, and the other girls, 
to some mysterious quarters in the 
friendly old house; and the men, 
after turning their horses into the 
paddock, carry their saddies and 











valises into a large store prepared 
for their reception. There is room 
here for fifty, rolled up on the floor; 
and should that fail them, there 
are no end of other places; or the 
Bush, as a fall back, where, indeed, 
some of them prefer camping as 
it is. 

John found his horse thriving 
well under Tommy, who is so care- 
ful of him tliat he will not leave 
him day or night. 

“You see, sir,” he explains, 
“there are no end of loafing vaga- 
bonds about that ’ere Yering; 
who knows but what some of ’em 
might take it into their heads to 
get at him?” 

“ Not much fear of that, Tommy,” 
said John. “Go into the town, my 
lad, and look about you: the horse 
is a dark one; no one but ourselves 
knows anything of what he can 
do.” But Tommy preferred staying 
with his idol. 

“No, no; he wouldn’t give any 
one the chance.” 

John took a ride in during the 
course of the day, and found the 
little place in great excitement. 
Men from all parts of the district 
were congregated together, spend- 
ing money recklessly, and the usual 
scenes were occurring. He had 
hardly got off his horse at the 
door of the hotel, when Dowlan 
came up to him, in an unusually 
friendly manner, and offering his 
hand, winked knowingly. “I say, 
West” (whispers this in John’s 
ear), “I can put you up to the 
right thing this time,—give you 
the straight tip, old man.” 

John, who detested Dowlan, 
coolly walked past him. He had 
learnt to despise the man’s venality 
during the period of his sheep dis- 
asters. At that time Dowlan, who, 
with the district in common, had 
learnt the story, and who had for- 
merly been a trusted ally of simple- 
hearted John, had mortaliy wound- 
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ed him by cutting him sedulously 
in public. It was beneath the 
dignity of the sub-inspector to 
know a man who “ had had losses.” 
He had crawled his way up in “the 
foorce” to his present distinguished 
position from obscurity; he could 
not tarnish its brightness by any 
act of disinterestedness. Since 
John had been taken in hand by 
Fitzgerald, he had steadily endeav- 
oured to propitiate his goodwill, 
but ineffectually; and Fitzgerald 
himself, although not so bitter as 
our hero, had the lowest opinion of 
him as a cad. 

Pocketing the affront, Dowlan 
once more approached and obtruded 
himself upon John, who was stand- 
ing talking to the two Mosquito 
Creek squatters, offering to in- 
troduce him to Ralf and Cane. 
“Very intimate friends of mine,” 
he added. 

John shook his head. “Don’t 
want to know them, thank you,” 
he said, walking away. 
useless. Dowlan turned his atten- 
tion to others. His voice, with its 
rich accent, could be heard among 
the rest, praising loudly the style 
and action of the Bindarobina 
horse, as well as those of the dis- 
trict generally. 

Much drinking was going on in 
the bar parlours, and more in the 
bars. The little township was 


afflicted with no less than five large. 


public-houses, two of them devoted 
to the entertainment of the better 
classes; the others being patron- 
ised by the inferior grades. 

Having some business at the far 
end of the long, straggling street— 
the only one the place could boast 
of—he had occasion to pass one of 
these, the Bushman’s Arms, when 
he heard his name shouted out two 
or three times in a half-drunken 
tone, and looking up, he saw his 
old friend Graham. the Cambaranga 
overseer, standing on the verandah, 





It was 








which was raised on piles some dis- 
tance above the ground, swayin 

unsteadily with a bottle in one han 

and a glass in the other. Two or 
three dirty-looking fellows were in 
his company, and the bar looked 
pretty full of men, more or less 
under the influence of drink. 

Old Graham had long before con- 
fided to John his history. It was 
acommon one in Australia. Married 
to a respectable woman, by whom 
he had several children, some of 
them by this time nearly grown up, 
he was compelled to leave a good 
situation in the vicinity of a la 
town, owing to the cursed habit of 
drinking which he had acquired, 
A loving husband and a kind father 
when sober, he became a madman 
when drunk. Once “on the burst,” 
as he phrased it, money, horses, 
cows, furniture, even his wife’s 
wearing apparel, went to feed the 
insatiable and cruel demon who pos- 
sessed him ; and his poor wife, after 
hard struggling, and battling bravely 
with her shame and misery, had, 
for her children’s sake, to insist 
upon his departure. 

Being a first-class sheep-overseer 
and when away from liquor a highly 
trustworthy man, he easily got a 
situation on a station, where, hav- 
ing no opportunities of gratifying 
his propensity, he was soon able to 
remit some money to those whom 
he dearly loved, yet whose blight 
the cursed habit had made him. 
He had essayed several times to 
pay a visit to his loved ones since 
his banishment, but in vain. The 
first. public-house he came to proved 
a man-trap which never failed to 
ensnare the unhappy man, who 
spent a wild delirious week of ex- 
citement, to awaken to a weakened 
frame and an agonised paroxysm of 
remorse, compared with which his 
other sufferings were as nothing. 
Moneyless and on foot, with trem- 
bling limbs and nerves, gazing fear- 
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fully around him at the dreadful 
forms stealthily tracking him up, 
or the gibbering faces, mowing and 
grinning behind every bush and 
seated on every tree, he would 
creep back, abased, wrecked, and 
shorn of his self-esteem, to com- 
mence afresh in desperation, de- 
velop afresh into good resolutions, 
strengthen afresh into firm deter- 
mination, and succumb at last to 
the devilish wiles of the soul and 
body destroyers, who neglected no 
device to lure him into their nets. 
Many were the plans formed by 
poor old Graham to elude his temp- 
ters and succeed in reaching a town. 
Having, after steady laborious work, 
once more amassed a good round 
sum, he would again plan his 
hitherto unaccomplished home jour- 
ney. He would travel through the 
Bush. He would not go along the 
road. He would not even suffer 
his eyes to rest on the building 
containing the ei which exer- 
cised its fearful influence so terribly. 
Night and day, as the hour of his 
departure drew nearer, he would 
scheme and plot. He yearned for 
home. He purchased his presents 
for the dear ones over and over 
again in thought. He even con- 
templated remaining with them 
altogether—for, indeed, if he could 
resist these public-houses on the 
way down, might he not fairly 
claim to be reformed? And yet, 
when the day of settlement came, 
he would indignantly reject the 
offer of a check payable only in 
Sydney, where his family lived. 
That was an insult to him. He 
could surely take care of the money 
himself. He wanted to buy some 
things on the road. Already he 
felt excited as he prepared for his 
start. Already his stomach began 
to burn and gnaw. Already the 


evil spirit dwelling in that swept 
and garnished habitation has roused 
up his seven sleeping brethren, 
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more cunning and devilishly mali- 
cious than himself, and who, rush- 
ing to their respective posts, stir 
the senses with insidious sugges- 
tions and imaginings. And the 
great fiend, their master, seizing the 
opportunity, would (inciting his 
willing slave by the equally ac- 
cursed love of money) cause him to 
employ one of the many devices of 
which, alas! the poor victim was 
not even ignorant, so barefaced were 
they, to upset the firmly formed 
resolutions, and drag him once 
more, capering in senile folly, to 
the mouth of the yawning pit. 

Managing to keep himself well 
informed as to the state of his 
client’s finances, the publican would 
time it exactly that business re- 
quired his presence in the vicinity. 
A few pleasant stories, and a drink 
or two out of the fatal bottle, in- 
variably carried, proved sufficient— 
the bird was snared; the taste was 
in his mouth; he was booked. Or 
he would profess an anxiety to see 
him, in order that he might settle 
an account which left some trifling 
balance to the lost one’s credit; or 
he would give a long price for a 
horse; or it was some miserable 
shallow pretext, through the flimsi- 
ness of which the unfortunate man 
could plainly detect the hellish 
dangers below, and yet which 
proved strong enough to cage his 
soul in iron bands. 

Thus it ever happened to the 
poor old man. This time he had 
exercised a rigorous self-restraint. 
John had much compassion for him, 
and supported him to the utmost 
during his stay at Cambaranga; and 
old Graham’ even now, although no 
longer much in his company, looked 
upon him asa helper and adviser. 

He had been his confidant in this 
last great effort. For two years 
the old man had carefully saved. 
Nota drop of the poison had during 
that period gone over his lips, and 
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John actually believed that age had 
weakened the disease. 

He was aware that the old over- 
seer intended making a visit to his 
family, and he earnestly begged 
- him to allow him to forward his 

savings, which amounted to nearly 
two hundred pounds (for Graham 
was enabled, by shrewd bargaining 
in horse-flesh, and strict economy, 
to amass yearly a large sum), to 
Sydney through the bank,—but no. 
The old fellow was obstinate on 
that point; he would put the money 
himself into his wife’s hands, and 
telling her how he had borne it 
with him through the manifold 
" temptations of the journey, he 
would beg her forgiveness with 
humility. 

Accordingly he started, and the 
reader may imagine the pain it cost 
our hero when his eye fell on the 
reeling form of the old man, hiccup- 
ping out gleefully in his drunken 
idiocy, over and over the same two 
lines of a senseless ballad, his grey 
beard and shirt-front alike stained 
and wet with the deleterious com- 
pound spilt by his trembling hands. 

John jumped on the verandah. 
Perhaps he thought he might find 
some one among the crowd who 
would take the old fellow away. 
He was well known and very popu- 
lar in the district, and was instant- 
ly assailed oY a dozen different in- 
dividuals, clamorous to have a 
drink along with him. 

“What are you going to drink, 
Mr. West ?” 

“Come along, Mr. West,” another 
shouted; “I’m a-goin’ to shout; 
what’s yours?” 

A third inebriated, long-legged, 
stockman-looking fellow, in boots 
and breeches, his cabbage-tree hat 
hanging far back on his head, 
lurched up, and with maudlin fun 
in his watery eyes, asked— 

“Tzay, yunkplo’, avyou washyo- 
neck, jishmorn ?” © 
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John, who had much tact and 
good-humour when managing men 
under all circumstances, and never 
stood on his dignity foolishly, re- 
turned laughingly, feeling the part 
in question— 

“T believe I have. Does it look 
particularly dirty ?” 

“Not s’hout’shide, yunkplo’; 
’shin’shide, I mean. Comenave a 
b-b-b-ball.” 

Our hero was not a teetota!ler, 
although a disapprover of the vice 
of drinking, and the men knew it. 
He was aware that most of them 
take a refusal as a direct personal 
insult; and accordingly, on the 
principle of doing in Rome as the 
Romans do, he agreed. “ Drinks 
all round” are ordered for those in 
the room. 

At the well-known sound, the 
two or three drunken, dirty brutes 
surrounding old Graham came stag- 
gering in. 

One of them shouting, “ Belly 
up, boys! I’m in for this good 
thing,” made his way to the bar to 
be served along with the rest, when 
the shouter, who was an excellent 
manly fellow, although unhappily 
given to drink, and who despised 
all such loafers, roared out— 

“Clearout ’shish yo sneak- 
ing! loafing deadheads. Cantyoget’- 
nuff oushat~ poo ole oushi ?” 
Then turning to the barman he 
said, warningly, “ Doncego sherv 
nono shem yo shentemin 
wimymoney, I shust warnyo.” 

The drink was scarcely down his 
throat when another rather bump- 
tious and over-familiar style of man 
staggered up, pretending to be more 
drunk than he really was. “ Issay, 
young ’un,” he said (laying his 
dirty paws upon John), “ will y’ave 
drink along o’ me?” 

John refused repeatedly. He 
didn’t like the man or his impu- 
dent manner, and turned his back 
on him. 
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“You ,» youre too —— 
proud to drink with a poor man,” 
shouted the enraged ruffian. 

John, who was watching a 
drunken horseman forcing his steed 
up the steps on to the wooden ver- 
andah, on which the hoofs sounded 
like thunder, took no notice; but 
one of the crowd, turning roughly 
on the coarse blackguard, threat- 
ened to stuff his fist down his 
throat, and managed to quieten 
him, upon which he came up beg- 
ging John’s pardon, and entreating 
him once more to have a drink, 
which John once more refused. 

All classes of labouring men 
crowded the building, singing and 
talking. 

A small party of Cambaranga 
shepherds near John were discussing 
the merits of their dogs, and one 
of them had almost succeeded in 
silencing the rest, when an old grey- 
headed “superintendent of grass- 
cutters,” an “ old hand,” broke in— 

“Look hyar, matey. I don’t 
call that ere dog o’ yourn anything 
out o’ the common, you know. 
Now I had a dog as wasadog. I 
had to take a small lot o’ sheep 
once from Jeeburrina on the Dar- 
ling, about three hundred miles 
away to another station, all by my- 
self, you know, and I had the dog 
with me. Well, when I got within 
a hundred miles 0’ home, I goes 
on ahead, and by-and-by the dog 
brings home the monkeys. Well, 
mates, counts ’em. There was two 
short. ‘Spanker,’ says I, ‘where 
is the odd two, old man? He 
looks at me and wags his blessed 
old tail, and away he slithers. In 
a day or two he comes back with a 
couple of sheepskins. The beggar 
had killed them on the road -for 
rations, and brought the skins to 
show it was all regular fair and 
square,” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” roared the crowd. 
“Good for you, Yorkey.” 
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“Have another drink, boys,” 
said the chuckling old hand. 

Old Graham had meantime stag- 
gered into the room, and was vainly 
essaying to string a few words to- 
gether consecutively, but the para- . 
lysed brain and swollen tongue re- 
fused their duty. He was quite 
aware of John’s identity; but be- 
yond that his reason refused to 
carry him. 

Observing among the crowd one 
whom he knew to be a sober man, 
comparatively speaking, John drew 
him on one side, and asked if he 
could manage to get the overseer 
away, promising to reward him 
liberally. ; 

“It’s a difficult job,” said the 
man. “He has been carrying on 
awful for the last ten days. I was 
doing a job of bush-work here, and 
I see’d him when he first come’d 
up. He wouldn’t touch nothing; 
and the publican, he comes up and 
wishes him good-day, and talks so 
politeful to him, and asks if 
he mightn’t have the pleasure of a 
drink in his company. And the 
old un, I could see, was burning 
inside; but he sez ‘No! I’m i 





oin 
home to my wife and kids this 
time,—first time for nigh on twelve 
ears.’ 

“* Well,’ sez the publican, ‘ here’s 
success to the journey, and the 
missis, and the young ones; you 
won’t refuse that? I'll bring it out 
to you,—you needn’t get off your 
horse,’ he sez. And then he watch- 
ed the poor old drain it up to 
the last drop, and kept him yarn- 
ing until it commenced a-workin’ 
on him, and by-and-by the old fool 
gets off, and hitches up his horse, 
and goes inside. 

“Well, afore night, old Graham 
was as drunk as ever he was in his 
life; and I see’d him pulling out a 
handful of cheques, and heerd him 
a-saying to the publican, as he hand- 
ed them across the bar, ‘ Take care o’ 
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my money for me.’ How much it 
was, I dunno; but it looked a good 
bit, and since then he hasn’t been 
sober for an hour together. He 
have been a-shoutin’ shampain all 
round for days. He’ll kill hisself 
this time, I do believe,” continued 
the man. “He had a bad fit of the 
devils last night.” John hereupon 
arranged that the speaker should en- 
deavour to coax Graham away, and 
look after him, promising him a 
five-pound note should he succeed 
in getting him sober, and wages 
during the time spent in recovering 
him,—and with a heavy heart he 
left the den of death. 

On finishing his business, and re- 
turning up the street, he fell in with 
the Barham Downs Super, walking, 
as usual, with his inseparable com- 
panion, the gentleman in charge of 
Bindarobina, and Dowlan. They 
were about visiting the Bindaro- 
bina horse, Sir Eustace; and on 
their invitation John proceeded 
with them to the stables. 

Sir Eustace was in a large loose- 
box; and as his master undid the 
surcingle, and stripped the clothing 
off his beautiful form, he uttered a 
low whine of greeting, rubbing, at 
the same time, his soft velvet muzzle 
gently on the familiar shoulder. A 
more beautiful horse never carried 
jock to victory; and as the by- 
standers gazed at him, the con- 
viction was impressed upon them 
that he “looked a winner all over.” 
He was of a bright bay colour, with 
a small spot of white on his fore- 
head; standing a trifle lower in 
front than behind, with a grand 
shoulder and glorious propelling- 
power. His lean head bore game- 
ness unmistakably stamped upon 
it. 

“He’s a knowing old rascal,” 
said his doting master. “He 
knows quite well that he is going 
to race soon, and he loves it. We 
never require to muzzle him before 
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the race day. He is quite aware 
when the struggle is to come off, 
from having his racing-plates put 
on, getting his mane plaited, and 
doing no work the previous day; 
and he wouldn’t touch a bite for 
anything. . What a surpriser these 
Sydney fellows will get! They 
think nothing can touch their horse. 
I am going to send this fellow down 
to Randwick next spring.” 

John had no idea that the horse 
was really so good. He had heard 
much talk about him, but had set 
a great deal down to “blowing.” 

“How will your horse shape 
alongside, West?” asked the Bin- 
darobina man. 

“ Well,” returned the latter, “I 
certainly did not expect him to have 
to travel in such company, I con- 
fess; but although untried, he is, I 
think, a good horse, and a fast one 
too.” 

“Now I'll put you three up to 
something,” said Sir Eustace’s owner, 
confidentially. “We're all old 
friends; and you, Dowlan, I know, 
are backing the old horse. The 
fact is,” he continued, looking 
around and lowering his voice, 
“this fellow has been doing the 
same distance every morning as 
that Sydney horse in a po of 
seconds less time, with half a stone 
to spare on his back—for one of 
my men has a chum in their stable, 
and I can depend on what he says.” 

“ By Jove!” ejaculated John, “ it’s 
lucky I’m not a betting man.” 

Dowlan shuddered inwardly as 

book 
looked now. He felt that he had 
been too cunning, and had over- 
reached himself with a vengeance. 
Excusing himself on the plea of 
duty, he hurried off to find Ralf 
and Cane, in order to communicate 
to them what he had heard. 

“Don’t bother yourself,” said 
the latter worthy; “I can put that 
all square.” 
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“ How do you mean?” asked the 
sub-inspector, anxiously. 

* Did you never hear of a horse 
going wrong ?” 

“Oh yes—but——” 

“ But I suppose you would rather 
lose your money than not,” sneered 
the other. 

“T don’t see what is to be done.” 

“T'll tell you what you can do. 
It’s customary, is it not, to station 
one of your men on duty at the 
stables the night~ before the races?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Well, haven’t you got some 
duffer or drunken devil you can 
put there to-morrow night, and 
leave the rest to me ?” 

Dowlan hesitated. He was not 
afraid of doing so, but he feared 
the consequences. Supposing any- 
thing went wrong, and his share 
was discovered; but then, suppos- 
ing he lost his bets. It was now 
too late to hedge. 

“ Well,” he answered, “mind, I 
know nothing; but Tl manage 
that for you.” 

So they parted. John returned 
to his quarters at the hospitable 
station, where fun and jollity were 
the order of the day and night. 
The floor of the wool-shed had been 
swept clean, and the walls hung 
with rugs and blankets of various 
gay colours. Numbers of lamps 
occupied every available position. 
These were improvised for the oc- 
casion, and really looked elegant. 
A wide-mouthed French prune-jar 
of clear glass, half full of bright 
water, formed the stand; down the 
mouth of this was inserted the 
neck of an inverted clear glass 
whisky-bottle, which had been cut 


through the middle, and a wire fixed 
in the cork, which still remained 
in the whisky-bottle, served to sus- 
tain a wick. The inverted half of 
the whisky-bottle was partly filled 
with water and partly with strained 
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liquid fat, which of course floated 
on the water and encompassed the 
wick. Here the whole party as- 
sembled after dinner and danced to 
the music of an accordion, flute, 
and violin, the players being mem- 
bers of the orchestra band, hired 
by the race-ball committee to per- 
form at the great gathering next 
evening. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable 
affair, especially for the ladies, who, 
being much fewer in number than 
the gentlemen, were consequently 
in great request. Even the young 
damsels of eleven and twelve years 
were eagerly sought after as~part- 
ners, and picked and chosen among 
their suitors with a discriminating 
dignity worthy of London belles. 
Old and young, not even excepting 
Mrs. Gray, and their kind though 
immensely stout hostess, — none 
of them missed a dance; until the 
orchestra, fairly overcome with the 
joint fatigues of eating, drinking, 
and performing, declared that they 
must reserve their energies for the 
following evening. 

The next day was spent in a 
somewhat similar manner to the 
former one by the men. The la- 
dies, however, had much myste- 
rious confabulation together about 
dresses, &c. Little knots of them 
were clustered here and there, dis- 
cussing matters, or busily at work, 
until lunch-time; after which, some 
on horseback and others in bug- 
gies, they made their way into the 
township, where they settled them- 
selves according to invitation, at 
various friends’ , Both or at hotels, 
to prepare for the ball. 

his being the only event of the 
kind held in the district, and its 
occurrence being only once a-year, 
it naturally caused great excite- 
ment. For months in advance it 
was anticipated, and dresses were 
discussed and prepared by the fair 
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devotees of Terpsichore; and for 
months afterwards it served them 
as a theme of conversation. All 
the ladies of the neighbourhood at- 
tended it, as well as those of the 
town. It was unfortunately quite 
impossible to keep the assembly 
as select as the more aristocratic of 
the female portion of the commu- 
nity would have wished, on account 
of their small number as compared 
with that of the gentlemen; and the 
success of the affair depending upon 
the largeness of the attendance, it 
was arranged that, as usual, one por- 
tion of the hall of the court-house 
in which it was held should be 
reserved for the “nobs,” and the 
other part for the public generally. 
Still a line had to be drawn. Dis- 
crimination had to be shown some- 
where. A number of Chinamen 
who had induced white women to 
participate in their joys and sor- 
rows, had settled in the little town, 
and the committee were sternly 
severe in refusing to issue cards to 
the mottled population. 

The much-longed-for hour arrived 
at last. The ladies were dressed 
with considerable taste, but much 
diversity existed in the gentlemen’s 
toilets. Some, indeed, appeared 
in rigorous black; there was also 
a uniform or two, the resplendent 
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owners of which never failed to 
secure partners; but others there 
were who, not having visited town 
for some years, had long forsworn 
the ceremonial evening attire, and, 
unwilling to miss the fun, came in 
white. All, however, enjoyed them- 
selves greatly. The bar-girls, bul- 
lock-drivers’ wives, and servants, 
kept themselves at the lower end 
of the room, where perhaps the 
dancing was of a more vigorous and 
less ceremonious character than 
that which characterised the other 
part, still the utmost decorum pre- 
vailed ; and although some irritation 
was excited among the more select, 
owing to the desertion of two or 
three gentlemen who, after supper, 
sought relief from the convention- 
alities of high life among the less 
fastidious classes, yet everything, on 
the whole, went off with much suc- 
cess, and the Yering race-ball and 
its incidents was the subject of 
many a fair head’s thoughts as it 
sought its pillow for long after- 
wards. 

John left earlier than the rest to 
attend to his horse. He had not 
much hope of securing the Yer- 
ing Cup since his visit to Sir 
Eustace, but he nevertheless looked 
forward to a fair chance for the 
Maiden Plate. 


XXIII.—THE RACE—OLD GRAHAM’S FATE. 


He was astir early, and after 
effecting his arrangements, rode into 
town, followed by Tommy, leading 
Emin Bey in clothing. 

Yering wore its gayest dress. 
Every one seemed on the spree; 
and from an early hour saddled 
horses in groups were hitched up 
to every door, or stood in stock- 
yards awaiting their riders. 

John went straight through to 
the race-course, which lay about 





two miles out of town on the other 
side, and soon the Bey was ac- 
commodated with a stall in the 
shed which ran around the saddling- 
paddock, among a crowd of others, 
closely attended by Tommy. 

Rumours were flying at that 
the Bindarobina horse had broken 
down, but as yet nobody could tell 
anything with certainty. 

Horses in clothing were being 
led up and down, or ridden gently 
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by young lads, who strove hard to 
assume a knowing turfy look. A 
few of the most enthusiastic sport- 
ing men were here and there dis- 
cussing the qualities of the various 
competitors, or scrutinising their 
appearance, or endeavouring to 
pick up the latest intelligence about 
them. 

Presently the grand stand began 
to fill, and rumour resolved itself 
into certainty. Sir Eustace is un- 
fit to run. Gone in one of his 
feet. Nobody knows exactly what 
it is. Supposed to have had a 
sudden strain, or given himself a 
knock. What a pity, thinks John, 
that such a noble creature should 
be crippled! however, it gives him 
a better chance, and he may yet 
win the cup himself. 

By-and-by the inhabitants of 
Yering stream out in a long line, 
—mostly on horseback, some in 
buggies, and a few on foot. Who 
would have believed that there 
were so many in the little place? 
Even the blacks are dressed out, 
for the nonce, in battered old hats 
and tattered old garments, and 
hasten to join in the “ white-fel- 
lows’ ” holiday. 

Mr. Gray’s party have arrived in 
a buggy, and Bessie is wild with 
excitement. Phebe also feels en- 
thusiasm welling up within her; 
and although, for reasons best 
known to Rouse she does not, 
like Bessie, wear Fitzgerald’s col- 


ours— magenta and buff—she is - 


quite as anxious about the Bey’s 
success. Stone is now down in 
the saddling-paddock talking with 
John, or some other of his friends; 
now at Bessie’s side giving her 
information, and taking a manly 
pride in proclaiming to the as- 
sembled multitude the tender re- 
lationship about to exist between 
them. 

Dowlan, who is extremely vain, 
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takes advantage of his duty as 
policeman to display himself to 
the public, and moves about on a 
capering horse, smirking to the 
rich, and growling at the poor. 
The Clerk of Petty Sessions 
officiates as Clerk of the Course. 
He is not much of a sportsman, 
and he can barely hold on to his 
quiet cob; but be loves to attire 
himself once a-year in his red coat, 
velvet cap, boots, and breeches. 
This is his gala-day; he has no 
other opportunity of displaying his 
glories: during the rest of the year 
he has to content himself with oc- 
casionally donning the scarlet in 
his own room at night, when Yer- 
ing is steeped in slumber. As he 
jogs past, with his toes turned out, 
and his elbows looking like the 
handles of a pitcher, his “ military” 
seat is the theme of much jocular 
comment. 

The upright old police magis- 
trate, a very distinguished retired 
officer, is judge. .The stewards 
bustle about with much import- 
ance. 

Many of the swell-mob have 
found their road to this out-of-the- 
way meeting ; and some members of 
the ring make themselves conspic- 
uous, as, surrounded by a circle of 
constituents, note-book and _ pencil 
in hand, they shout the odds,— 
Two to one bar one! Two to one 
bar one! Take the field bar one! 
—and so on, in their rapid jargon. 
Nor have the book-makers alone 
journeyed up to the carcass. Other 
birds of prey, in the Tae of rou- 
lette-table owners, thimble-riggers, 
card-swindlers, and the host of 
other thieves who ply their calling 
on the various courses, are busily 
at work. A few--of the fair sex, 
attended by their cavaliers, have a 
spurt round the course; a drunken 
bushman gets a spill off his horse 
before the crowd, near the grand 
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stand, and is carried away with a 
broken collar-bone. 

The Yering lawyer, who is by no 
means a popular individual, drives 
up the course in his new buggy. 
He leaves the horses standing in 
front of the grand stand, while 
he renews an old-standing ac- 
quaintance with “Mr. Jas. Hen- 
nessey’s battle-axe;” but the horses, 
frightened by the unaccustomed 
noise, move off. Now they trot. 
The lawyer rushes out bareheaded, 
with his tumbler in his hand, 
shouting to the people to sto 
them, but no one puts out a ha 
Now they canter, with the reins 
trailing. In vain he runs _ holloa- 
ing; they break into a gallop, 
which grows into desperate speed. 
They come to a hurdle. The 
crowd cheer, and roar out “ Over.” 
They take the sticks together in 
gallant style; but the buggy, 
smashed to atoms, remains on the 
other side, and away they go with 
the pole between them. Hurray! 
it’s only the lawyer’s trap. Nowa 
bell rings, and the jocks, with their 
saddles, &c., over their arms, get 
weighed; the horses are saddled, 
and the boys mounted. Once more 
the bell rings. Now they are led 
out. Look, there goes one! How 
the green-and-gold silk jacket 
shivers as the horse rushes past 
in his preparatory canter! Here’s 
another. “Oh, what a darling of 
a horse!” cries Bessie, as a beautiful 
chestnut filly tears past, ridden by 
a tiny-looking child in pink and 
silver. Now some more go to the 
pew Now they are marshalled. 

e starter lowers his flag. Off! 
Away they fly,—there they speed 
all together. Ai last they round 


the corner and come up the straight. 
The tiny boy, sitting well down, 
his hands low, occasionally glances 
warily over his shoulder at his near- 
est rival, whose horse’s head, ex- 
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tended to its utmost, cannot draw 
up farther than the handsome 
chestnut’s girth. Hark! how the 


hoofs thunder for a moment as 


they fly past! 

Hurral | Cheers. A _ general 
relief; and as the chestnut with 
her rider is led a winner past the 
grand stand, Bessie feels inclined 
to run down and kiss the child. 

“You're better where you are,” 
gravely returns Stone. “He’s a 
perfect young imp.” 

Now the excitement increases. 
The Maiden Plate is to be run for. 
Tommy’s youngest brother, Dick, a 
knowing, coo] little fellow, is to 
steer the Bey to victory if possible; 
and many an injunction he receives 
from his big brother, which he 
faithfully promises to observe. 

The weighing is over; the little 
mite of a saddle is girthed on, its 
white web bands showing distinctly 
against the glossy black satin skin. 
Now the boy is lifted on, and John 
leads his horse down the course a 
little, watched by more than one 
pair of bright eyes, who take an 
interest in the creature for his 
master’s sake. There he rushes 
past. ‘“That’s the Ungahrun horse 
—that’s Emin Bey,” is heard on 
all sides; and clannish Ungahrun 
stockmen offer to back him for all 
they are worth. 

Ralf and Cane are also there. 
They do not intend to race their 
horse until the morrow, and are 
engaged at present with their books. 
Presently vatches sight of 
Tommy, whom he recognises as a 
servant of Fitzgerald’s, and a mem- 
ory comes across him. He surely 
knows that black horse also. He 
remembers him when a colt, and 
gets deeply interested. A sinking, 
foreboding feeling of evil steals over 
him. He has laid heavily against 
Emin Bey, chiefly from a feeling of 
dislike to Fitzgerald. 
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Listen! The race is an. exciting 
one. “Emin Bey!” “Tropic! 
“ Antoinette!” “Emin Bey!” 
“Tropic!” “Emin Bey!” “Emin 
Bey!” “Emin B-e-e-e-y!” Here 
they come! The Ungahrun horse 
has freed himself from his anta- 
— and wins in a canter, hard 
eld. 

Much acclamation is heard on 
all sides, and the Ungahrun men 
are jubilant over the victory of 
the station horse. Tommy busies 
himself in rubbing the Bey down, 
and leads him off home. . The 
Betyammo party are in high 
spirits, and John is congratu- 
lated many times. A few more 
races are run, and all return to 
town. The road is a long string of 
galloping horses—all the Yering 
fair sex, like most of their sisters 
in Australia, caring nothing for any 
other pace. The buggies drive 
swiftly home, each escorted by two 
or three sportsmen. 

John had observed Sir Eustace’s 
owner and the Barham Downs Super 
on the course, but he had then no 
leisure to inquire about the horse’s 
accident. As he now rides up to 
the stable there is a small crowd 
round it. The groom is declaiming 
violently against some person or 
persons unknown: he is of opinion 
that his horse has been wilfully 
hurt, and various opinions are ex- 
pressed. No one knows exactly 
what is wrong. It is a hurt in 
the foot. The noble creature 
lifts his foot for each one to 
examine it. He is shorn of his 
glory. How changed he looks 
with his piteous expression and 
his foot held up, shrinking from 
the smallest touch, from the form 
which he showed the day before— 
gallant, bold, and reckless ! 

“Something seems to have pen- 
etrated the foot in a downward 
direction from the coronet,” says 
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John; but he cannot detect an 
orifice or a drop of blood, yet the 
hoof is extremely sensitive. It is 
quite clear that he cannot race to- 
morrow; if so, and the Sydney 
horse wins, more money will change 
hands than has done so on Yering 
course for many a year. 

John rides back to more merry- 
making; round games are being 

layed, in the soft bright moon- 
light, on the thick sward. An im- 
promptu dance is got up by some 
insatiable spirits who are not, 
knocked up with previous exer- 
tions, but the turf is scarcely 
springy enough, and vocal music 
is tried instead. 

John awoke next morning in 
a state of much anxious excite- 
ment. He found that the hopes of 
his district rested upon the Bey 
as a last resource, for so firm a 
favourite was Sir Eustace, that 
Ralf and Cosgrove got any odds 
they chose against their horse. 
Tommy, on the contrary, was per- 
fectly calm. He was quite aware 
what was to be done, and he felt 
convinced that the Bey had the 
right stuff in him. He was indeed 
so great a believer in the animal, 
that he would willingly have be- 
come a martyr at the stake for the 
sincerity of his opinion. 

The day wore on; the first few 
races had been run, and now the 
grand event of the meeting is going 
to come off—but under very differ- 
ent circumstances to what was ex- 
pected. It is now almost a foregone 
conclusion, and ruefully does man 
a one think of the emptiness which 
will fill his pocket presently. Be- 
sides which, they hate being cleaned 
out by these Sydney turfites, with 
their bumptious self-assertion. The 
Bindarobina man and his friend 
assist John and Tommy as far as 
they are able; and if good wishes 
could make his horse win, theirs 
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will soon enable him to distance 
all competitors. 

The Sydney crack, Errol, a fine 
golden-brown horse, the picture of 
a racer, is being attended to by a 
party of horsey cads, who pique 
themselves on their knowledge of 
town racing, as compared with this 
Bush affair. 

The bell rings—the jocks are 
weighed; and as it rings again, 
they make their way to the post. 
Dick, who has unlimited faith in 
himself and his horse, sets his face 
like cast-iron,—he is resolute to 
uphold the credit of the district. 
Several other horses are to start 
also, but none of them have a 
chance. Errol is a steady, quiet- 
tempered horse, too honest for the 
crew who own him. He is ready 
to start at the word; but Cane 
knows that Emin Bey’s temper is 
an irritable, nervous one, and his 
jockey has received instructions 
to make a false start or two if he 
can. The Bey is unaccustomed to 
being checked in this way, and 
rears the first time in a manner 
poy appalling to behold, while 

ommy grinds his teeth and swears 
inwardly. 

The Betyammo party are once 
more in the grand stand, and the 
enthusiasm has increased to the 
highest pitch. Old Mr. Gray would 
sooner than a hundred pounds that 
the Sydney horse should be beaten. 
Bessie is breathless, and Phebe 
says nothing; but her face is white. 
The Sydney men make sneering 
remarks as they stand in a little 
group, feeling secure of victory. 

Off! Away they go at last, on 
the wings of the wind, with the 
noise of the whirlwind! They are 
past. Dead silence reigns. 

It is not reality. We are look- 
ing at one of the great paintings of 
the turf. The same scene,—the 
horses stretched to their utmost, 
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the many-coloured jockeys standing 
up in their stirrups, their backs 


bent, their heads low. It seems an 
age until they turn the far corner. 
Two are now racing side by side,— 
the rest are away behind, yet still 
holding on at their best speed. 
Now a murmur is heard, and it 
increases into excited shouts as 
each second varies the fortunes of 
the race. The horses are so close 
together, no one can tell which has 
the advantage. Roars of encourage- 
ment from the backers of both greet 
the riders. Errol’s jock calls upon 
his horse as he passes the grand 
stand, and making a determined 
spurt, the generous steed succeeds 
in getting a head’s length in front 
of Emin Bey, but only for an 
instant. 

Dick feels what his .horse is 
capable of, and pulling him to- 
gether, wakens him up for a final 
effort, and lands him a victor by a 
short neck, amid deafening applause 
from the excited crowd, who toss 
their hats and helmets into the 
air and kick them about, shake 
hands with each other, and cheer 
as if each one had attained the 
wish his heart most desired. 

Dick receives a perfect ovation 
as he is led back bareheaded to the 
scales ; and Bessie finds, to her aston- 
ishment, in the midst of her smiles, 
that her face is quite wet; while 
Phebe, so pale a minute before, is 
now as red as any rose. Not less 
delighted and excited is John, who 
has his hand nearly wrung off by 
numerous enthusiastic individuals, 
who at this moment are ready to 
devote their lives and fortunes to- 
wards sustaining the honour of the 
district. Tommy takes things more 
coolly,—he asks a question or two 
of Dick, and leads the Bey off to be 
thorough] hy ty and clothed ; 
but to-night in the stables he will 


throw his arms round his beauty’s 
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neck, and whisper loving words to 
him, as he makes up his bed with 
rather more than usual care, in 
grateful memory of his achieve- 
ments. Cane is furious. 

The race has been so fairly run 
that there is no chance of protesting 
against the decision of the judge; 
and, cursing his horse and its rider, 
his ill luck, and himself and com- 
—_— he seeks consolation in the 

ottle, assisted by Ralf, who is re- 

duced to despair. He is over- 
whelmed with the amount of calam- 
ity which he feels impending, and 
the bitterness of defeat has to him 
an additional poignancy when he 
thinks of the impending exposure 
of his frauds in Sydney, 

Dowlan as usual has joined the 
winning side. He has no fear that 
his share in Sir Eustace’s busi- 
ness will come to light, but he has 
been mixed up in other underhand 
manceuvres, and he has to crawl 
through slime, and lie and fawn into 
the good graces of those to whom 
his greed and foiled schemes have 
made him a debtor. He must en- 
deavour to work through somehow, 
and already he has told a number 
of stories discreditable to his for- 
mer associates, placing himself in 
the light of a victim. 

The Barham Downs and Bindar- 
obina men are almost better pleased 
than if the race had turned out as 
they had anticipated. Emin Bey’s 
victory has saved them each more 
money than they could well afford 
to lose, and as John rides into 
Yering, they join Mr. Gray and 
Stone and the old honest Oor- 

ootoolah squatter in cheering 
im loudly. But alas! his pleas- 
ure is not unalloyed, for he is in- 
formed by the man who has under- 
taken to look after old Graham 
that his charge has been missing 
since the morning previous. 

The old overseer had been seized 
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with a‘dreadful attack of delirium 
tremens on the evening when John 
had seen him, and was with much . 
difficulty kept in the house during 
the night. Towards morning he 
had grown quieter, and his guardian 
had left the house in which he was 
for a short time, to find on his 
return that the old man was gone. 
Whither? No one knew. He had 
searched during the day himself, 
and having got bushed in the intri- 
eacies of a scrub into which the 
tracks of the missing man had led 
him, he was unable to report the 
occurrence sooner. 

The police magistrate at once 
despatched a couple of white con- 
stables, with a black tracker, to 
trace the footsteps from the place 
where they had last been seen. 

John rode home with a depressed 
mind. As he passed the public- 
house which had proved “the lion 
in the old man’s path,” he saw the 
publican, a bloated, greasy-faced 
man, with a villainous, low fore- 
head, and a prize-fighting look, 
walking up and down the verandah 
in a “boiled shirt” (old Graham 
had worn flannel ‘since he left his 
married home), snowy-white trou- 
sers, and carpet slippers, his waist 
girded with a scarlet sash, narrating 
with coarse glee to a fellow-poisoner 
how he had “copped the old 
on the hop,” and “lambed him 
down to rights.” 

The bar was still thronged, and 
the effects of the mixture of spirits 
of wine, blue-stone, and tobacco- 
juice, were to be seen on a miser- 
able wretch who lay stretched in 
the courtyard, among a heap of 
broken bottles, empty sardine tins, 
and smashed-yp boxes. 

“T’d like to have the a 
of you,” thought our hero. “T’ 





make you drink a tumblerful of 
the dregs of one of your own casks 
every day for a week,” 
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Next morning, on riding into the 
township to inquire for the poor 
old man, he found the police mag- 
istrate and one or two justices of 
the peace about starting to hold 
a magisterial inquiry on his body. 
He had been found late the night 
previous, lying perfectly dead in a 
small gully in the scrub. 

John joined the others, and was 
horror -struck at the sight which 
presented itself on reaching the 
place. Graham had evidently been 
dead nearly two days. He lay on 
his back, swelled to twice his nat- 
ural size, his legs and arms drawn 
up tightly to his body, one hand 
clenching a butcher’s knife. His 
eyes glared awfully. His mouth 
was open, out of which protrud- 
ed a swollen tongue, the centre of 
a thick mass of crawling, creep- 
ing, burrowing white maggots, 
some of which occasionally tum- 
bled over the swollen blue lips, 
and rolled along the long grey 
beard. On opening his shirt a 
similarly disgusting sight was to 
be observed,—hatfuls of the hate- 
ful creatures were to be seen 








under his arms, while millions of 
fearful-looking flies buzzed around 
him. About his neck, a cord, to 
which was suspended a small bag 
cut deeply into the swollen fles 
This, on being opened, was found 
to contain, wrapped in numerous. 
folds of paper and oilskin, three 
or four locks of light-brown hair, 
and one long tress of a darker 
shade. 

Alas, poor Graham! the adder 
that stung thee was of thine own 
fostering. 

Owing to the decomposed state 
of the Tady, no further examina- 
tion was effected, and the inquiry 
came to an end, all being satisfied 
that drink alone had brought about 
the dreadful result. 

Another piece of intelligence was. 
made public during the day. On 
applying poultices to Sir Eus- 
tace’s wounded foot, the broken end 
of a strong darning-needle was. 
discovered and extracted, upon 
which the animal became very 
much easier. Suspicion pointed to 
the Sydney men, but nothing was 
certain. 














Tue new Government has as- 
sumed the reins of power. It is 
the ministry of 1874 revived, with 
the exclusion of Lord Cardwell, 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Stansfeld, and 
the introduction of new men in the 
persons of Mr. Chamberlain (who 
obtains a seat in the Cabinet), Mr. 
Faweett, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
Mr. Mundella. Its personnel, there- 
fore, calls for no special remark, as 
it is only what was expected, and 
what the late elections clearly re- 
quired. Its policy, as regards home 
legislation, will ew not be 
clearly developed till next year, 
when we may expect that united 
display of Liberal and Radical 
fireworks of which Lord Beacons- 
field is said to have spoken. 
In the meanwhile party spirit is 
necessarily somewhat in abeyance. 
The new Ministers require time to 
comprehend and master their po- 
sition. The Opposition, however, 
confident in its policy and indig- 
nant at the manner in which its 
recent defeat was achieved, will 
nevertheless award the usual for- 
bearance to its successors; and as 
regards the outside public, there is 
always a disposition, especially after 
a protracted tenure of office by one 
set of Ministers, to acquiesce in a 
change, and to hope, till undeceived 
by experience, that new energy and 
vigour will be infused into the 
public service. 

The exponents of what is called 
“destructive Radicalism” have for 
the time forced themselves into 
Ministerial offices, and the Conser- 
vative party will doubtless main- 
tain an attitude of measured but 
effective opposition. Its unity and 
unbroken confidence in its illus- 
trious leader will secure to it con- 
siderable influence over the policy 
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and legislation of the country. 
There are already indications that 
a moderate, steady, and patriotic 
course of conduct will promote a 
gradual and perhaps a speedy reac- 
tion from the ill-regulated enthusi- 
asm which the accident of the hour 
produced or increased at the general 
election. Oxford, Sandwich, and 
the Wigtown Burghs have already, 
in less than a month, decisively re- 
versed their previous decisions. Mr. 
Gladstone himself has shown the 
most eager desire to disavow all 
responsibility for the unmeasured 
invectives and accusations which 
he used so lately in order to stir 
popular feeling. His first acts as a 
Minister are to adopt the Treaty of 
Berlin and the policy of his rival ; 
to retract, and apologise for, what 
he now calls his unfounded mis- 
apprehensions; and to direct his 
activities into the field of finance. 
He has handed over the direction of 
foreign policy, whether in Europe 
or in Asia, to the hands of Lords 
Granville and Hartington. Those 
statesmen observed, if we set aside 
Lord Hartington’s electioneering 
speeches, due moderation in the 
discharge of their Opposition duties, 
and have announced that the ends 
which they have in view are the same 
as those of Lord Beaconsfield. They 
are, moreover, the representatives of 
the old Whig party, whose policy 
in regard to Turkey did not differ 
from our own in times past, al- 
though the deplorable manner in 
which effect was sought to be given 
to it landed us in the Crimean war, 
with its serious sacrifices of blood 
and treasure. We may be permitted 
to hope that, with these statesmen, it 
will be a difference in the mode of 
execution rather than in actual pol- 
icy. Moreover, the policy of Lord 
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Beaconsfield, so far as regards the 
larger features of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, has been tolerably completed. 
Nothing is left for his successors but 
to carry out some of the minor but 
no doubt difficult details. If they 
bring, as we hope they will, reason- 
able prudence and skill to the con- 
duct of affairs, it may well be that 
a change, of men, and the new 
impulses which belong to a new 
Administration, anxious to distin- 
uish itself, and free from the 
fetters of antecedents, may be of 
service in expediting the fulfilment 
of treaty obligations. There are, 
however, considerable elements of 
disturbance. Good intentions will 
not excuse the bungling which 
lands us in a civil war or fresh 
Muscovite interposition. The min- 
istry will be judged by the event. 
They will be held responsible for 
their conduct and their policy; but 
we are quite sure that they will not 
be thwarted, misrepresented, and 
vilified. The Conservative party 
will abstain from factious opposi- 
tion, and give to the Government a 
united and patriotic support so long 
as they endeavour to maintain the 
interests and position of the country. 
The exclusively Russian element of 
the whole business—far the most 
important—has been settled; and 
it will be unpardonable eed 
ment if this Albanian difficulty 
develops serious international con- 
troversy. We shall now see what 
results will follow from Liberal 
statesmanship when applied to this 
Eastern Question, after Russia has 
withdrawn exhausted from the 
field. Already there are projects 
of Russian military occupation in 
the wind. Then comes the sug- 
gestion of joint occupation, with 
its insuperable difficulties ; then of 
occupation by a single Power, a mere 
European mandatory, who will take 
all the risk and burden, and be de- 
nounced as an ambitious disturber 
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in consequence. Meanwhile the 
Albanians are said to be 30,000 
strong, with an impregnable posi- 
tion. The problem is to carry out 
the cession of their land, now under 
the government of the Sultan, to 
the Prince of Montenegro; and to 
effect the transfer without a war or 
hostile occupation. “ Hands off,” 
while these free states develop their 
liberties, is now (polemically, not 
officially) declared to be the motto 
for England. The notion seems to 
be that Austrians and Turks are to 
fold their hands, while Greeks, 
Albanians, Servians, Bulgarians, 
and Wallachians are to lay aside 
all rivalries and hatred, and peace- 
fully develop self-government and 
liberty in a paradise of peace. The 
watch-dog is barking night and day, 
and doubtless the. Balkan peninsula 
will, under the joyful sean gladly 
shake itself free of past ages, and 
live happily ever after. The real 
difficulties of the position will 
now become more apparent to her 
Majesty’s late Opposition ; and for- 
tunate will it be if barking does not 
give place to something worse than 
abject apologies. Civil war or ab- 
solute failure are not unlikely re- 
sults from the encouragement to 
violence which has been openly 
given; from the hostility to all. ex- 
isting authority and binding engage” 
ments which has been far too loudly 
a 

e Circular Note of the British 
Cabinet invites, as we understand, 
concerted action, or pressure, or in- 
fluence on the part of the Powers 
in reference to the Montenegrin, 
Greek, and Armenian questions ; 
and it does not pretend to adopt 
any course which shall be outside 
the Treaty of Berlin. That famous 
settlement will be, and is, cordially 
adopted by the new Government, 
which, as every one out of Bedlam 
foresaw, shrinks from the terrible 
responsibility of repudiating it, or 
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of in any way weakening or denying 
its force and obligation. All that 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. Chamberlain have 
said in denunciation of it has 
served the purpose of winning 
derisive laughter from public meet- 
ings and votes at the poll, and 
we may now clear their lucubra- 
tions out of the way of English 
policy as so much rubbish. The 
dismal prophecies of failure are all 
forgotten, and the whole episode in 
our party history will serve only to 
degrade the characters of some of 
our public men, and to illustrate 
how easily a considerable portion of 
the people may be gulled by those 
who understand the art of doing so. 
For ourselves, we have the satisfac- 
tion that the cordial adoption of 
the foreign policy of the late Gov- 
ernment is, after all, the inevitable 
triumph of common-sense. The 
one vindication of that policy on 
which we always insisted was, that 
it was inevitable and necessary. 
No alternative policy was ever sub- 
mitted to either House of Parlia- 
ment. As regards the three details 
to which the action of the new 
Government is directed, all the 
Powers except Turkey had assented 
to the international commission 
proposed by the late Government 
to settle the question of the Greek 
frontier. If the new Ministers can 
succeed in bringing about its settle- 
ment, and in inducing the Turkish 
Government to bear in mind that 
article of the Treaty which relates 
to the reform in the administration 
of Armenia, and to the provision 
of security against the Kurds and 
‘Circassians, they will achieve a 
considerable success. And so also 
with regard to the Montenegrins, 
we can only hope that the advent 
of anew Ministry in England will 
not tend to increase the gravity of 
the position. 

The object of both the present 
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and the late Administration is es- 
sentially the same—to carry out 
the Treaty of Berlin, and complete 
the settlement effected two years 

0. 
The new Government has a vari: 
ety of circumstances in its favour, 
while those which in any way ag- 
gravate its difficulties spring en- 
tirely from the conduct of some of 
its members, and particularly of its 
chief. There is a general opinion 
throughout Europe that, now that 
Russia has been driven off the field, 
effectual action of some kind within 
the Sultan’s dominions must be 
resorted to. To substitute, wher- 
ever Turkish co-operation is required 
for the purpose of carrying out 
Treaty arrangements, some agency 
which will be equally efficacious, is 
no easy task. Unquestioning faith 
in Russian virtue must give way to 
a more prudential fear of driving 
the Ottoman Government into an 
alliance with its northern neighbour, 
which will have very different ends 
in view from those of liberty and 
philanthropy. Mr. Goschen is said 
to aim at an International ..dmin- 
istrative Commission, which he de- 
sires that some other Power— 
France or Italy—would propose, 
that we might support it. Towards 
some such arrangement events have 
been undoubtedly moving, for the 
Porte does nothing. Not merely have 
the Greek and Montenegrin frontiers 
remained as they were, in spite of 
the Berlin Treaty ; but nothing has 
been heard of the reforms, the spe- 
cial commissions, the financial im- 
provements which were to be intro- 
duced in both the European and 
Asiatic provinces. The establish- 
ment, however, of such an inter- 
national commission will be a work 
of enormous difficulty. Whether 
the Porte will peacefully accept 
such a scheme at the bende of Mr. 
Gladstone, or whether Austria, 
after the manner in which she 
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has been handled by our Prime 
Minister for her beneficent work 
in Bosnia, will undertake fur- 
ther responsibilities, remains to be 
seen. It is much easier to put 
in motion sally agencies 
in the Balkans, than those which 
are conservative or reconstructive. 
There are, as every one knows, 
plenty of the former in operation, 
from the Slavic committees, ex- 
tolled by O. K. in her recent work, 
down to the committees of the 
Italia Irredenta; and the one ob- 
ject of all is to accelerate the dis- 
solution of the Ottoman empire. 
They are just as hostile to Austria 
as they are to the Sultan, and it is 
quite possible that Albania may be 
the field upon which Austria and 
Italy (with the unofficial support of 
Russia) may strive for mastery, or at 
least for the extension of influence. 
The stimulus to actual disturbance 
which would be afforded by a com- 
plete change of attitude on the part 
of this country, in accordance with 
Mr. Gladstone’s reckless speeches, 
may yet be lessened. But that 
his advent to power will increase 
the difficulties of those on whom 
the responsibility rests of finding a 
modus vivendi between the jealous 
races of the Balkan peninsula, few 
will deny. It, however, pleased the 
British constituencies in their wis- 
dom to place him there, and we can 
only hope that an effective security 
for peace may be found in the 
moderation of his colleagues and of 
the other signatory Powers. We 
shall watch with interest the way 
in which this International Ad- 
ministrative Commission is worked 
out. The Ministry start with this 
in their favour, that public expec- 
tation pointed out that something 
must be done. They will at all 
events have the fairest of play at 
home, for the present Opposition 
will disdain to follow the example 
of its predecessors, The difficulties 








which await them are far less than 
those which their predecessors have 
had to deal with, and have success- 
fully surmounted. 

In Afghanistan, the power of 
Great Britain has been felt, and 
every stronghold of the enemy re- 
duced into possession before the 
present. Government acceded to 
office. The memories of 1842 have 
been completely obliterated, and 
the task devolving on the new Gov- 
ernment is to develop the policy 
of the Treaty of Gandamak and 
retire from Afghanistan as soon as 
its affairs are settled. Here, again, 
the course marked out by their 
predecessors must be followed by 
the new Ministry, in spite of every 
denunciation to which they have 
lent themselves, and in spite of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s well-known proposal 
to abandon the late acquisitions. 
In one respect they have a chance 
of distinguishing their policy as 
their own. Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Fawcett, and if we 
remember right, others also, stoutly 
inveighed against the expediency 
and the justice of saddling India 
with the whole cost of the war. 
We shall watch with interest to 
see whether, even in this compara- 
tively small particular, they are true 
to the pledges which they have given. 
The Indian Government has pro- 
vided already six millions for the 
war expenditure. There is an ad- 
mitted deficiency of at least four mil- 
lions more, and there are sure to be 
supplemental estimates, Is India to 

rovide the whole of this for a war 
which the late Government declared 
to be imperial, and the present ad- 
visers of the Crown have condemned 
as unjust and unnecessary! We 
shall see. A new loan has already 
been issued in Calcutta to meet 
the cost of productive public works, 
which will cover more than half of 
the deficit. It seems to us that un- 
less the new Government largely sup- 
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plement the Indian Exchequer, the 
refusal will be tantamount to a con- 
fession that no faith should ever be 
reposed in the protestations of pub- 
lic men. The matter is of far more 
importance as regards personal char- 
acter, than as affecting by a few 
millions the condition of either the 
English or the Indian treasuries. 
The appointment of Lord Ripon 
to the Viceroyalty is one which 
took the country by surprise. He 
is one of those who are described 
in Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the 
“Vatican Decrees” as having “ re- 
nounced his mental and moral free- 
dom, and placed his civil loyalty 
and duty at the mercy of another.” 
But that, of course, is a small mat- 
ter. Such a charge may round a 
period in a pamphlet, but imputes 
no sort of disqualification for the 
discharge of the very highest poli- 
tical duties! Unfortunately Lord 
Ripon has never been regarded as, 
in any sense of the word, a strong 
man. He presided over the neg>- 
tiations which terminated in the 
Alabama capitulation. He is again 
placed in a position which will need 
considerable strength of will, judg- 
ment, and self-reliance. The policy 
upon which we are all bent is to se- 
cure the advantage and authority 
which we have already obtained, and 
at the same time to observe the spirit 
of the Treaty of Gandamak. The 
men who favour the extension of 
Anglo-Indian dominion to the 
Oxus, or even beyond Candahar, 
and the men who are eager, from 
the fear of financial difficulty, to 
abandon the advantages which we 
have already secured, must both be 
firmly held in check, and the policy 
of Gandamak steadily carried into 
effect. Whether Lord Ripon is the 
right man in the right place time 
will show. The power of the 
Afghans is broken ; and though the 
resettlement of the country is a 
work of enormous difficulty, it does 
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not follow that the establishment 
of British authority is an inevitable 
necessity. The dominion of Dost 
Mohamed will, in all probability, 
be broken up, and the establish- 
ment of a friendly and independent, 
erhaps protected state, at Canda- 
ar, may prove an efficient guaran- 
tee for border tranquillity. At all 
events, the scientific frontier and 
the gates of India are ours, and the 
new Administration will not dare 
to abandon them. 

There will evidently ‘be the 
greatest need of a strong and influ- 
ential Opposition during the next 
few years. It would be ungracious 
thus early in their career to invite 
attention to the wide differences 
of opinion between the different 
sects of the Liberal party and of 
the Cabinet. The duty of the Con- 
servative party will be to co-operate 
with that portion of the Ministe- 
rialists who will maintain the for- 
eign policy of Lord Beaconsfield, 
unite firmness with conciliation to- 
wards Ireland, and moderate the 
ardour of their more enthusiastic 
allies. It is our belief that the 
Conservative party will exercise con- 
siderable influence in the ensuing 
Parliament. 

They represent, notwithstanding 
their rout at the last election, a 
formidable minority in the coun- 
try, which slight causes may at any 
time convert into a majority. As 
Lord George Hamilton pointed out, 
2500 votes carried 58 seats, count- 
ing 116 on a division. There are 
many constituencies in which par- 
ties are so evenly balanced, that 
a very rong ercentage turns the 
scale. oop wrote to the 
‘ Times’ Ae explain that, from ta- 
bles which he had constructed, he 
found that, in 1868, 93 seats were 
won by less than five per cent of 
those voting—viz., 46 Conservative 
and 47 Liberal seats; and that in 
1874 96 seats were disposed of by 
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equally small majorities—viz., 46 
Conservative seats and 50 Liberal. 
It may or may not be unsatisfactory 
that electoral instability promises 
to be the rule under the present 
régime. It certainly prevents Minis- 
tries from growing too old in office. 
It imposes upon: leading statesmen 
the duty of moderation, and of pre- 
serving the continuity of national 
policy free from the sudden and 
somewhat violent changes which 
the electoral fluctuations might at 
first sight appear to necessitate. 
Extreme measures on the part of 
an Administration may provoke 
reprisals when the inevitable re- 
action comes. Ruthless opposi- 
tion, it seems, will not materially 
lessen the chance of victory at the 
polls; but its true penalty will be 
the complete loss of influence dur- 
ing the currency of a particular 
Parliament, and the legacy of dif- 
ficulty which it provides for its 
authors. 

The Conservative Opposition will 
be compact, united, and fairly nu- 
merous. In many respects it will 
have the advantage of the Liberal 
Opposition in the last Parliament ; 
which, as a party, possessed less 
influence over the course of policy 
and legislation than has belonged 
to it at any time since 1830, The 
resignation of the leadership by Mr. 
Gladstone, and his subsequent con- 
tinuance in active public life, with 
a policy disapproved by one half of 
the party, proved fatal to its autho- 
rity. Moreover, the country was 
absolutely weary of the excessive 
legislation, economy, and timidity 
of the Government which, in 1874, 
it displaced. The Conservatives will 
have none of these difficulties to 
contend with. It is true that they 
have been defeated, but their policy 
remains. Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment fell from the weight of its own 
unpopularity. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Ministry succumbed to a violent 
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and factitious agitation, carried on 
in a mode never before witnessed, 
and sure to provoke that reaction 
which always awaits unscrupulous 


misrepresentation. Mr. Gladstone’s 
triumph, great as it is, rests upon 
the evanescent popularity which at- 
tended a very great personal achieve- 
ment. When it is discovered that 
the hero was a man entirely carried 
away by the excitement which he 
himself occasioned; that all his 
most memorable sayings and de- 
monstrations of hostility were mere 
exaggerations, to be explained and 
atoned for; and that the very policy 
and treaty which he denounced are 
at once accepted as the basis on 
which his Ministry acts,—it would 
be a libel on public justice to doubt 
that his conduct will be an eventual 
source of embarrassment, reaction, 
and defeat. 


“Thou hast it now, king, Cawdor, 
Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promised,” 


is the first note of congratulation 
ona tremendous personal triumph. 


“ But, I fear, 
- Thou play’dst most foully for’t,” 


is the inevitable after-thought. In- 
cessant, exaggerated, and unscrupu- 
lous denunciation is a very efficient. 
agency in the midst of a general 
election, after a period of consider- 
able commercial ‘and icultural 
depression, and whilst the public 
mind is disposed, from the very 
length of a successful tenure of 
office, to wish for a change. But 
in order to test their probable effect, 
in the long-run, on the opinion of 
the country, and on Mr. Gladstone’s 
reputation, we must not merely 
contrast the censure of the Treaty 
of Berlin with its subsequent adop- 
tion, but we must place Mr. Glad- 
stone’s vehement hostility to Aus- 
tria and the Austrian empire side 
by side with his apologetic recanta- 
3¢ 
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tion and his patriarchal blessing 
upon Austrian policy and acts. 


“I will tell you,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone on his arrival at Edinburgh, 
when opening his great electoral cam- 
paign, ‘‘another advantage of the 
present Administration. They are 
supported by several foreign Govern- 
ments. Did you read in the Lon- 
don papers within the last few weeks 


an account of the energetic support 


they derived from the Emperor of 
Austria? Did you see that the Em- 
peror of Austria sent for the British 
Ambassador, Sir Henry Elliot, and 
told him that a pestilent person, a cer- 
tain individual named Mr. Gladstone, 
was a man who did not approve the 
foreign policy of Austria ; and how 
anxious he was—so the Emperor of 
Austria was ney a 
to say—for the guidance of the British 

ople and of the electors of Mid- 

thian,—how anxious he was that you 
should, all of you, give your votes in a 
way to maintain the Ministry of Lord 
Beaconsfield ? Well, gentlemen, if you 
approve the foreign policy of Austria, 
the foreign policy that Austria has 
usually pursued, I advise you to do 
that very — if you want to have 
an Austrian foreign policy dominant 
in the councils of this country, give 
your votes as the Emperor of Austria 
recommends. What has that policy 
of Austria been? I do not say that 
Austria is incurable. I hope that it 
will yet be cured, because it has got 
better institutions at home, and I 
heartily wish it well, if it makes honest 
attempts to confront its difficulties. 
Yet I must look to what that policy 
has been. Austria has ever been the 
unflinching foe of freedom in every 
country of Europe. Russia, Iam sorry 
to say, has been the foe of freedom too; 
but in Russia there is one exception. 
Russia has been the friend of Slavonic 
freedom ; but Austria has never been 
the friend even of Slavonic freedom. 
Austria trampled Italy under foot ; 
Austria resisted the unity of Germany; 
Austria did all she could to prevent 
the creation of Belgium; Austria 
never lifted a finger for the regenera- 
tion and constitution of Greece. There 
is not an instance, there is not a spot 
upon the whole map where you can 
lay your finger and say, ‘ There Austria 
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did good.’ I speak of its general pol- 
icy ; I speak of its general tendency. 


I do not abandon the hope of im- 
provement in the future; but we 
must look to the past and to the pres- 
ent for the guidance of our judgments 
at this moment. And in the Congress 
of Berlin, Austria resisted the exten- 
sion of freedom, and did not pro- 
mote it: and therefore I say, that 
if you want the spirit of Austria to 
inspire the councils of this country, in 
Heaven’s name take the Emperor’s 
counsel and advice; and I advise you 
to lift the Austrian flag when you go 
about your purposes of canvass or of 
public meeting.” 


To ordinary minds this is round 
flagrant abuse, which leaves no 
loophole of escape. It is “ painful 
and wounding” language, which 
astounded Europe and gravely in- 
jured the feelings of the Austrian 
Government and people. It was 
wholly inconsistent with what was 
due to a great Power, the oldest ally 
of England, at the moment engaged 
in cordial co-operation with us to 
insure the permanence of a pacific 
settlement in the south-east of 
Europe. It was uncalled for if 
true. It was absolutely atrocious, 
on the part of an ex-Prime Minister, 
if unfounded and false. Language 
more calculated to produce inter- 
national ill-feeling and hostility it 
is impossible to imagine. The 
famous speech in favour of Jeffer- 
son Davis, couched in exactly the 
same spirit of easy rhapsody about 
freedom, laid the foundation of that 
ill-feeling with America which cuF 
minated in the Alabama arbitration. 

To prevent any possibility of mis- 
take as to his meaning, Mr. Glad- 
stone, at Gorebridge, from the pulpit 
of the United Presbyterian church, 
a second time declared himself to 
be “in direct conflict with Aus- 
tria ;” and proceeded :— 


‘In the case of Greece, Italy, and 
Belgium, her whole influence had un- 
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fortunately been used on behalf of arbi- 


t power against freedom. He had 
pane | in the newspapers that the men 


of Austria were indignant at his so- 


called attack on the ror and the 
country of Austria, and it was said 
that they could not understand his 
abuse of the oldest Continental ally of 
England. If Austria desired to shut 
his mouth, they could do “gf simply 
ceasing to cherish schemes adverse to 
the freedom of other people.” 


And in the very next sentence, 
he denounced the Conservative 
arty for having rallied round 
Sse Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury with a zeal which Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington 
never commanded; and appealed 
from it to the broad unconquerable 
power of the national will to prevent 
the sacrifice of the liberties of the 
nation, and to vindicate the national 
honour and sense of freedom. 

We have in this instance sup- 
— to us, by the indignant orator 
imself, the true method of ap- 
praising the intrinsic worth of his 
most fiery invectives. He admits 
almost in so many words that they 
are resorted to simply. to influence 
the popular mind on the eve of a 
general election. Their truth is a 
matter of secondary concern. That 
is allowed to rest, notwithstanding 
its deep political importance, on 
secondary evidence, the falsity of 
which could easily be dispelled by 
an assurance which, Mr. Gladstone 
says, that either from his misfor- 
tune or his fault, he omitted to ob- 
tain. The force of indiscretion, of 
unprincipled disregard of national 
welfare, could go no further. How- 
ever, this is the man whom the 
constituencies in their wisdom have 
called to the head of affairs, and 
who has assumed the temporary 
guardianship, as he calls it, of the 
infant Administration, whose in- 
fancy is already stained with the 
vices of its progenitor. The Post- 


master-General has had to retract 
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and apologise for adopting in office 
his chief’s incurable habit of un- 
founded accusations; the Home 
Secretary has, by the loss of his 
seat at Oxford, paid the penalty of 
unrestrained licence of speech. 

This is the mode in which this 
unexampled episode in our inter- 
national relations is supposed to 
be for the present terminated. On 
the 4th May—the day after the 
first Cabinet Council held by the 
new Ministry—Mr. Gladstone ad- 
dressed to the Austrian Ambassador, 
Count Karolyi, “in consequence,” 
as Lord Granville says, “ of previous 
oral and written communications,” 
a letter which was almost as as- 
tounding in the abject form of its 
_— ies as the original invective. 

he British Government and na- 
tion had given no cause of offence 
to Austria or to her Emperor. 
An English statesman out of office, 
but who held the position of past 
and future Prime Minister, in- 
dulged, for party purposes, and in 
order to vilify his opponents and 
secure votes, in language which set 
at nought all restraint of truth 
and decency. As might have been 
expected, he has been compelled to 
apologise, in terms which, however 
humiliating to himself, are strictly 
commensurate with the offence. 
Austria is the ally and friend of 
England. Our interests in the 
south-east of Europe are very simi- 
lar; and the very same considera- 
tions which compelled Mr. Glad- 
stone’s change of front, with re- 
gard to the foreign policy of our 
own country, and compelled the 
adoption of the Treaty of Berlin, 
“to the letter and the complete 
spirit,” also compelled a recognition 
of the wisdom and justice of recent 
Austrian policy. 

The language, however, employ- 
ed by Mr. Gladstone, taken in con- 
nection with the complete change 
of front with regard to the Treaty 
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of Berlin and our own foreign policy, 
is of the utmost importance as a vir- 
tual confession of the grave misre- 
presentations and the calumnious 
imputations which form the basis 
upon which the recent verdict of 
the nation was obtained. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in this letter, calls his dia- 
tribes and outspoken specific accu- 
sation by the generic name of 
“polemical language,” and coolly 
announces that the moment he 
obtained officé he resolved neither 
to repeat nor to defend it. No man 
with a less exuberant sense of his 
own immaculate virtue could have 
put his name to such a confession 
without a sense of personal and 
political disgrace. No one less cap- 
able of persuading himself that all 
things are justifiable to gain a de- 
sired end would have rendered such 
a confession necessary. It is not 
an ordinary case of heedless or extra- 
vagant assertion. The subject was 
one of vital importance, as it bears 
on the foreign relations of England 
at a most difficult conjuncture, and 
upon the peace of Europe. So far 
from justifying his language he an- 
nounces that he “at all times has 
particularly and heartily wished 
well to Austria in the performance 
of the arduous task of consolidating 
the empire.” The scorn and con- 
tumely expressed in the county of 
Mid-Lothian are exchanged for— 
“T feel a cordial respect for the 
efforts of the Emperor, and I trust 
that their complete success may 
honourably and nobly mark his 
reign.” He attributes his “ painful 
and wounding” animadversions to 
unfounded apprehensions that Aus- 
tria would play a part in the Balkan 
peninsula hostile to the freedom of 
the emancipated populations. And 
he “wholly banishes from his mind” 
the terms of censure which he had 
used, expressing his “serious con- 
cern” that he should have been 
led to use them. Public duty has 
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compelled the Prime Minister to 
retract, and apologise for, the false 
accusations and the unfounded vit- 
uperation which he had directed 

inst Austria. The remonstrances 
of the Austrian Government, the 
projected withdrawal of Count Kar- 
olyi, and possibly the representa- 
tions of Lord Granville and the 
first Cabinet Council, have effected 
a signal triumph of political justice 
as regards one of the Governments 
engaged in the arduous task of 
solving the great Eastern Question. 
It is too much to expect that a 


‘similar retractation and apology will, 


in words at least, be addressed to 
the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field. The claims of justice will, 
however, we have not the slightest 
doubt, be speedily vindicated. The 
sincere but unspoken amends of a 
deliberate adoption of his policy 
and his treaty will be ample com- 
pensation for the virulent misrepre- 
sentation upon which a transient 
triumph and a fleeting popularity 
have been secured. It was en- 
dured in silence at the time, and it 
will be exposed beyond dispute by 
the course of events. 

Mr. Gladstone’s invectives against 
the Treaty of Berlin and the foreign 
policy both of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Austria were such a prominent 
feature at the recent election, that 
their admitted falsity goes far to 
invalidate the result and to weaken 
the moral authority of this Parlia- 
ment. The excitement which they 
occasioned, and which overbore the 
calmer judgment which had pre- 
viously prevailed, as well as the 
opinion of the great mass of edu- 
cated people, will necessarily be 
short-lived. His invectives had no 
influence on his own party—they 
were disregarded by the electors 
during the decisive contests which 
took place early in the year at 
Liverpool and Southwark. Upon 
the result of those contests they 
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had no influence whatever. His 
victory during the unprecedented 
excitement of the general election 
was won in spite of the known 
sympathies and approval by a large 
portion of the Liberal party, in- 
cluding some of its more influential 
statesmen, of the policy of the late 
Government. The circumstances 
under which it was obtained were 
unfortunately those of long-con- 
tinued depression and suffering. 
The previous Administration had 
been more than six years in office. 
The necessity for opposing Russian 
aggression had passed ~y, « with 
the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops beyond the Pruth. The 
power of invective over public 
meetings is far more sustained than 
the effect of even the most skilful 
defence. Besides, the effect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s vituperation was to 
force upon the Ministerialists an 
anti-Russian tone in their self-vin- 
dication long after the necessity 
for hostility to Russia had passed 
away. One thing, however, is clear 
from the subsequent apologies and 
statement of Ministerial policy, that 
whatever effect is to be attributed 
to the recent national decision, it is 
not one which means a disapproval 
of the policy hitherto pursued ; or 
the deliberate adoption of an essen- 
tially different attitude towards 
Continental Powers. 

In the presence of an adverse de- 
cision, the Conservative party may 
derive considerable moral influence 
from the circumstances that the 
foreign policy which they have in- 
augurated is one which their suc- 
cessors have no alternative but to 
pursue; and that in proportion as 
they pursue it skilfully and success- 
fully peace will be maintained and 
confirmed. As regards the extent of 
the majority against us, that under 
the ballot is an insufficient criterion 
of the nature of the political change 
which the elections effect.. A few 


seats more or less depend on the 
accidents of organization, and on 
very trifling majorities, or on the 
mere contagion of example. The 
circumstances of each dissolution 
must be considered. Those of 
1874 and 1880 agree in one respect, 
that they decisively transferred 
political power. But they totally 
differ in many material incidents. 
The Gladstone Government had 
steadily lost ground in Parliament 
and the country. Not merely had 
by-elections reduced their majority 
from 116 to 66, but the Adminis- 
tration, after two years or less of 
office, was never supported by a 
united party, and at last experi- 
enced the defeat of one of its prin- 
cipal measures. Incessant attacks 
were directed against it, in and out 
of Parliament, by those who, while 
nominal supporters, declared that 
its authority was gone and its un- 
a deserved. Apologists 
ave since described the process 
which it underwent as that of 
“ spending” its majority. Friends 


_and foes alike, though in different 


language, have admitted that it was 
an exhausted Administration, that 
its time was up and its power was 
gone, and that it had exhibited the 
symptoms of decay in a marked de- 


o But with regard to Lord 
onsfield’s Administration the 


case was altogether different. While 


Mr. Gladstone was urged on to dis- 
solve by repeated defeats at by- 
elections, Lord Beaconsfield was in- 
fluenced in the same direction by re- 
peated victories. His Ministry was 
apparently in its full vigour to the 
last. His majority was untouched. 
On all-important occasions it was 
largely augmented from the ranks 
of his opponents. Parliament and 
the country rallied to his support; 
the most incessant vituperation 
failed of its intended effect. When 
he finally appealed to the country, 
his popularity was at its height at 
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home, and his influence was undi- 
minished abroad. The result fol- 
lowed—equally astonishing to foes 
as to friends—that he was ruthlessly 
dismissed from power. The fall of 
the Government has been invested 
with a sort of dramatic interest b 

the vituperative energies of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Its real causes we have al- 
ready sufficiently indicated. Though 
public opinion and the constituen- 
cies supported it strenuously and 
to the last, yet when it voluntarily 
proclaimed, by the fact of dissolu- 
tion, that its work was completed, 
the task of administration was 
immediately transferred to other 
hands. e entirely deny that this 
is a decision which either the Gov- 
ernment or the Conservative party 
should regard with useless repin- 
ing or indignant remonstrance. The 
past six years have been a proud 
epoch in the history of the Conser- 
vative party. England has experi- 
enced during that time a steady and 
capable administration of its affairs. 
While trade has been severely de- 
pressed and distress generally ex- 
perienced, the country has been 
entirely free from agitation or dis- 
turbance. England has resumed 
her former place amongst foreign 
nations, cordially welcomed as a 
chief guarantor of e and of 
treaty observance. She has been 
called upon to deal with the great 
Eastern Question. By one of the 
most celebrated treaties in history 
she has secured without war a great 
international settlement. Russian 
a has been visibly repelled, 
and the Powers of Europe have been 
guided to a joint action relative to 
the affairs of the South-east, the 
populations of which have been, by 
the same instrument, guaranteed 
as much of liberty and improved 
administration as their character 
and circumstances permit. The 
late Ministry quitted office, hav- 


ing finished a gigantic undertaking 
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sufficient to have overthrown or 
irreparably weakened most of the 
Ministries which we have known. 
It proved that it was fully equal 
to the task of government during 
times of extraordinary difficulty, 
and could command to the last in- 
creasing support and confidence. 
It carries with it into Opposition 
the prestige of a great official suc- 
cess, the authority of a long ex- 
perience, and the sympathy which, 
as soon as the tumult of the elec- 
toral battle is over, will, by inevit- 
able reaction, arise from exagger- 
ated censure and an unmerited 
fall. 

The strength of the Opposi- 
tion will lie in the soundness of 
the policy which they inaugurated 
whilst in office, in their union, and 
in their moderation. What are 
called the unfulfilled portions of 
the Treaty of Berlin—that is, the 
completion of the internal arrange- 
ments within the limits of the Turk- 
ish empire, such as the cessions to 
Greece and Montenegro, and the re- 
forms in Armenian and other pro- 


“vincial administrations—will supply 


a Liberal Government with some- 
thing to do, and in the difficulties in- 
separable from the task, they will 
meet with no factious disturbance 
from their opponents. If they can 
deal with those urgent questions bet- 
ter than their predecessors, by all 
means let them try, and Conserva- 
tives will gladly congratulate them 
on their success. We cannot say 
that we are sanguine of the result. 
Turkish maladministration was not 
cured or diminished by any Liberal 
interference in the years between 
1856 and 1874. Still it may well be 
that the new Ministry may be able 
to speak more peremptorily to the 
Turks, and may re-establish cordial 
relations with Russia more speedily, 
than those who have borne the brunt 
of the recent troubles. We cannot 
forget that, except when Russia is 
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pursuing her traditional schemes 
of ambition and territorial annexa- 
tion in the south-east of Europe, 
there are no questions which need 
arouse antagonism between Russia 
and England in Europe. Except 
that we are bound to secure our 
Indian frontiers to the extent that 
Russia shall not be able, by arms 
or intrigue, to weaken our position 
there, we have the authority of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech of 1875 for saying 
that there is ample room in Asia 
for Russia and England to pursue 
their separate destinies. One result 
of the incessant vituperation to 
which the late Government was 
exposed was to compel its most 
distinguished members—Lord Salis- 
bury for instance, at Manchester, 
and Mr. Cross recently in his elec- 
tion speeches—to recount, time 
after time, the steps which had 
to be taken to resist the designs 
of the military portion of Russia, 
and cut down the Treaty of San 
Stefano to proportions acceptable to 
Europe. The recitals were gener- 
ally confined to matters with which 
the public were already familiar; 
but obviously they were due to the 
exigencies of our party life, and not 
well calculated to restore interna- 
tional cordiality. The late Ministry 
may have been, and doubtless were, 
anxious to act in the spirit so well 
— by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty at the beginning of the 


year. 


“Do not let it be supposed,” said 
he, ‘‘that her Majesty’s Government 
have any hostility against Russia. 
We have no desire whatever to have 
any other relations than those of the 
most perfect amity with Russia. There 
is no portion of the territory of Russia 
which we covet. There is no portion 
of the legitimate influence of Russia 
which we desire to decrease. There is 
no portion of the trade of Russia or 
the commerce of Russia that we desire 
to interfere with. The test desire 
of this country must be that a vast em- 
pire like Russia shall be prosperous, 
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shall be contented, shall be well gov- 
erned, and at peace with itself.” 

The consequences of the national 
decision will depend entirely upon 
the wisdom,moderation,and strength 
of the Liberal leaders. There ought 
to be no difficulty, having re, to 
the declared opinions of Lord Hart- 
ington and other leaders, in dealin 
with Irish disaffection, and wit 
roar nagar obstruction at the 

ands either of English or Irish 
members. Domestic legislation will 
be entirely in their own hands. 
The cautious financial estimates 
which were made by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the disappearance of the 
deficit about which so much rhet- 
oric has been expended, and the 
expected return of prosperity, will 
all tend to make the financial la- 
bours of the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer remarkably light. It is 
quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the next few years may 
be years of plenty, and that those 
who have borne the heat and 
burden of adversity may have the 
satisfaction that it is theirs to sur- 
mount difficulties, while their rivals 
live at ease and plume themselves 
upon their superior luck and their 
superior management. But with 
regard to foreign policy, the new 
Government succeeds to a_heri- 
tage of peace, a reconstituted 
Europe. In the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin, they have an 
international settlement which 
every nation of Europe accepts and 
has loyally carried into effect. So 
long as it endures, peace is secured. 
There is to all appearance no fear 
of its failing, so long as it is clearly 
understood that Great Britain fa- 
vours its continuance and is op- 
posed to those intrigues and jeal- 
ousies which might operate to 
undermine it. It devolves on the 
new Government of England to 
forget their conduct in opposition, 
and to throw all their influence 
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and energies into the scale to up- 
hold the great international settle- 
ment at Berlin. Hostility to that 
treaty which aims at its material 
infraction means war, or the im- 
minent risk of war. What may 
be the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
accession upon the restless Slavs on 
the confines of Austria and Turkey 
remains to be seen. It will inevit- 
ably increase the anxieties of those 
on the spot, to whom the renewal 
of disturbances brings immediate 
suffering. But we who are further 
off, and are chiefly concerned with 
the maintenance of the general 
peace, may hope that what has oc- 
curred since the elections will lessen 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence for mis- 
chief, and that the traditions which 
still influence the Liberal leaders 
will secure the loyalty of Great 
Britain to her treaty, “to the letter 
and the complete spirit.” If the 
meaning of “ hands off” is that it 
is a menace to Austria, intended as 
a notice to her, notwithstanding the 
letter to Count Karolyi, to quit 
possession of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, she may possibly remember 
that the watch-dog which barks is 
one which has always failed to bite ; 
and that the temporary outburst 
of Mr. Gladstone’s popularity is an 
episode in our national life, and 
does not imply the reversal of the 
mature judgment of the nation. 

It is, however, useless to specu- 
late upon the future. We hope that 
common-sense will prevail, and the 
anxieties occasioned by the late Op- 
position be allayed by the conduct 
of the new Ministers. The result 
of the dissolution, however, must 
be accepted as proof, by the very 
uncertainty which attended it, that 
Lord Beaconsfield was perfectly 
right in not dissolving immediately 
after his return from Berlin. Half 
the electors, in all probability, never 
heard of the Treaty or of the East- 
ern Question. To have concluded 


an arrangement of that kind, and 
then to have staked his power to 
insist on its due execution on the 
uncertain chances of a general elec- 
tion, would have been a breach of 
faith with the signatory Powers. 
It was essential for his own fame, 
and for that of his Government, to 
postpone the dissolution till the 
execution of the Treaty was reason- 
ably complete. Probably the bet- 
ter course, in a party point of 
view, would have been to have 
allowed the ordinary Budget ar- 
rangements to be made, and to have 
dissolved after the harvest, which 
may chance to be a favourable one. 
But Liverpool and Southwark were 
strong arguments in the other direc- 
tion, and an equally unfavourable 
result in the autumn would have 
been attributed to a reaction which 
it was imprudent to await. 

The Queen’s Speech under the 
new Government, as regards our 
Turkish, Afghan, and South African 
policy, might have been framed by 
their predecessors. It appears that 
the South African policy of the late 
Government has also been accepted 
by their successors, and Sir Bartle 
Frere is not to be recalled, in spite 
of the severe censure passed upon 
him by individual members of the 
Ministry, and their unanimous vote 
last year in favour of that step. 
The candid critics of the Ministry 
below the gangway are already be- 
ginning to make their voices heard. 

r. Courtney declares that “this 
doctrine of accepted facts might 
probably have influenced the lan- 
guage of some candidates at the 
general election, and also the votes 
of some of the electors.” We like 
to listen to a discontented Liberal. 
The air of gentle melancholy in 
which he asks, Can these things 
really be? is very amusing. Mr. 
Courtney’s peroration was like an 
oasis in the desert of recent Liberal 
declamation. An oasis is a green 
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spot, and Mr. Courtney must be a 
very green spot if the surprise and 
dismay depicted in the following 
passage are really sincere :— 


‘‘He was wholly at a loss to under- 
stand why the Prime Minister had re- 
tired from the declaration he made in 
Mid-Lothian.” 


Mr. Courtney is new to the House 
of Commons and to public life; 
and he is soon at a loss. If he is 
going to be embarrassed every time 
Mr. Gladstone retires in the manner 
described, his position will be a 
very painful one. As we read the 
letter to Count Karolyi, Mr. Court- 
ney may give up all expectation of 
seeing Mr. Gladstone defend or 
maintain any single thing he has 
said. Evidently Mr. Courtney does 
not in the least understand “ po- 
lemical language ;” and in his em- 
barrassment he appeals to the new 
members.— 


‘“‘There were many new Liberal 
members in that House, and he asked 
them whether they had not in their 
election addresses and speeches de- 
nounced the conduct of the late Gov- 
ernment with regard to South Africa. 
He asked them further, whether they 
did not feel embarrassment now that 
they were in the House of Commons at 
finding the grounds on which they ap- 
pealed to the confidence of the electors 
taken away from them by the action of 
the present Government. They were 
now asked to support in Parliament 
that which they condemned and de- 
nounced in the country. Very few of 
them had seen the last three elections 
without feelings of anxiety and con- 
cern. He did not like to see these big 
turnover majorities; they were un- 
pleasant; they showed great instability 
in the public mind: but he asked 
whether they could expect any other 
result if they made an appeal to the 
people on one ground, and having got 
into power forgot all their pledges and 
deserted that ground.” 


If all this astonishment is genuine, 
we can only compliment Mr. Court- 
ney on his honesty at the expense 
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of his intelligence. But for Mr. 
Courtney’s speech we should have 
thought that no one in his senses 
expected the Government to adopt 
any other course, and if he yielded 
a temporary credence to statements 
made “in a position of greater free- 
dom and less responsibility,” he has 
only himself to blame. It is an 
odd claim to the confidence of the 
new members, to pose before them 
as such an exceedingly young bird 
as to be caught by all the chaff 
that has been thrown about in the ~ 
county of Mid-Lothian. 

The Queen’s Speech, taken in 
conjunction with the statements 
of Ministers, points to new action 
in furtherance of the policy of 
the late Government and of the 
fulfilment of their treaty. The 
larger question of European in- 
ternational relations having been 
settled, Russia withdrawn beyond 
the Pruth, Austria placed in a 
dominant position in the Balkans, 
the boundaries of the Sultan’s em- 
pire defined, and the principles 
upon which its reorganisation is to 
proceed settled, the new Govern- 
ment adopts the whole arrange- 
ment, to the letter and in spirit, 
and forthwith proceeds to invite 
collective European pressure on the 
Porte, in order to carry out the de- 
tails of reorganisation. We heart- 
ily wish them success. If they at- 
tain it, they will reap considerable 
credit. If they fail, and by mis- 
management or impatience reopen 
old controversies, and retard instead 
of promote the execution of the 
Treaty, they will be held responsi- 
ble. They come into office pledged 
— if polemical language can be said, 
after our recent experience of it, to 
pledge men to anything—to active 
measures, and even to immediate 
activity. If their collective Euro- 


pean pressure fails, and their Inter- 
national Commission proves abortive, 
what then ? 


Lord Granville says :— 
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‘‘A short time ago I pointed out to 
the Turkish ambassador the extreme 
danger to the Turkish Government 
of neglecting the fulfilment of those 
conditions of the Treaty, and at the 
same time I told him I abstained from 
anything like threatening language, 
but I hoped he would impress on his 
Government that if we were obliged 
to give an intimation, which we trust- 
ed would not be necessary, we should 
not fail to carry that intimation out.” 


It is impossible to over-rate the 
gravity of this lariguage. The Gov- 
ernment, as appears from this as 
well as other passages in Lord 
Granville’s speech, evidently con- 
template active measures, and trust 
that the action, when it comes, 
will be that of united Europe. 
Mr. Goschen replaces Sir Henry 
Layard in order to execute this 
policy. The Eastern Question, ac- 
cordingly, enters upon a new phase. 
Foreign politics will not be for some 
time to come in the condition of 
Pericles’s women, never mentioned 
and hardly thought of. It is an 
adventurous scheme, which aims 
at the complete fulfilment of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and the whole 
country will watch with interest 
the mode and the spirit in which it 
is earried out. Far be it from us to 
grudge them any prospect of suc- 
cess. Her Majesty’s Speech regards 
the fulfilment of that Treaty “as 
essential for the avoidance of fur- 
ther complications in the East;” 
and if the new Government can 
effect that fulfilment without creat- 
ing in the attempt, whether it suc- 
ceeds or fails, greater complications 
than those which they wish to 
avoid, they will achieve consider- 
able distinction. And in that at- 


tempt they will not be thwarted by 
the Opposition, however unskilful 
they may show themselves; but by 
all constitutional methods they will 
be criticised and held responsible. 
The initiative rests with them, 
and the consequences will lie at 
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their door. The manner in which 
her Majesty’s Government have 
adopted the Treaty of Berlin, and 
have finally resolved to aim at its 
complete execution, was all that was 
wanted to vindicate the character of 
that instrument as one of the great- 
est and most beneficent interna- 
tional settlements ever devised by 
the united authority of Europe. 
The share which Lord Beaconsfield 
and his Administration had in ne- 
gotiating and executing that Treaty 
has given to the late Cabinet Euro- 
pean and historic fame; and the 
prestige which successful statesman- 
ship always confers, will increase 
the influence of the Conservative 
party. The new Government suc- 
ceeds to the benefit of that settle- 
ment, and of the increased estima- 
tion which England has derived 
from the manner in which it was 
effected. Mr. Gladstone’s own po- 
sition in reference to it is seen 
in his letter to Count Karolyi, 
has been painted by his own 
language, and is touchingly illus- 
trated by his entreaty on the 
first night of the session: “Do 
not let the consequences of con- 
troversies that are gone by be un- 
necessarily imported into the ques- 
tions that are to come.” He says 
that “we never dissembled the fact, 
but, on the contrary, were too glad 
to acknowledge that great things 
for human happiness, and for the 
relief of human misery, were accom- 
lished through the Treaty of Ber- 
in.” And further on he alludes 
to the “unquestionable truth that 
many great and valuable provisions 
were promulgated to the world on 
that authority.” Yet from a thou- 
sand platforms this Treaty has been 
denounced, and its failure predicted 
and gloated over. The fact is, that 
polemical language is false language, 
and those who were induced by it 
to ridicule and censure this cele- 
brated instrument now 
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vealed as the dupes of men who 
flatly refuse to be responsible for 
what they have said. 

As regards the future, Mr. Glad- 
stone is much more chary of resort- 
ing to force against the Sujtan than 
he was when he urged on the late 
Government to wring the neck of 
Turkish power on the Bosphorus. 
We are now told, and we are glad 
to learn it, that “her Majesty’s 
Government are a great deal too 
conscious of the gravity of all the 
principles, and of all the results 
involved in such an idea, to come 
to any conclusion of that kind, or 
to entertain any question of that 
kind, except when they are in the 
fullest possession of all the cir- 
cumstances.” We are also glad to 
Jearn on the same authority, though 
we are very doubtful what signi- 
ficance we should attach to the 
statement, that the new Govern- 
ment “do not desire to see foreign 
influences established in Turkey,” 
and believe that “the supremacy of 
the Sultan may even play a useful 
part in the exclusion of other influ- 
ences.” Why, this is our old 
friend “the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman empire,” 
decked out in a new garment and 
presented to those enthusiastic gen- 
tlemen who desire that India may 
perish rather than Sodom be restor- 
ed. The late Government, it appears, 
by their Anglo-Turkish convention 
and its stipulations for reformed 
administration in the Asiatic pro- 
vinces, actually inspired the idea 
that the full sovereignty of the 
Sultan would thereby be invad- 
ed. It will be for the hero of St. 
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James’s Hall conference to dispel 
the mischievous and unworthy = 
lusion. 

We may conclude by saying that 
a more sorry spectacle than we 
have recently witnessed has never 
engaged our attention. The whirli- 
gig of time will bring its revenges, 
and public justice will be certain 
in the end to mete out its rewards. 
Meanwhile the attention of the 
country will be fastened upon what 
goes on in Turkey, and we trust 
that the measures of the Govern- 
ment will not again involve that 
country in disaster and confusion, 
and undo the admittedly beneficent 
work of the recent Treaty. It is 
permissible to hope for the best, 
and we are convinced that the 
Powers of Europe cling to the 
maintenance of e on the basis 
of that Treaty which Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government has unreservedly ac- 
cepted. But a new spirit has been 
infused into English action. No 
protests, and no letters of apologies 
will serve to allay the suspicions of 
English hostility, which Austria 
and the Porte must, after all that 
has passed, necessarily entertain. 
The diminished cordiality of the two 
Powers on the spot is supposed to 
be the first step towards the con- 
certed action of Europe; and while 
the introduction of any new and 
efficient agency is as doubtful as 
ever it has been, encouragement 
has been given to disturbance, 
British influence has been sensibly 
diminished, and the two Govern- 
ments in charge have been assailed 
with every species of invective and 
abuse. 
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Tue smoke of the electoral battle 
has by this time cleared away, and 
the political victory of Liberalism, 
or, as we would prefer to call it, the 
defeat of Conservatism, has been 
complete. There is no sort of use 
in attempting to disguise the truth 
—the Liberals haye retrieved their 
defeat of 1874, and have scored the 
second game in the rubber. For 
the moment, the Tory party have 
only to “ pay and look pleasant” to 
the best of their ability. But, to 
pursue our metaphor further, whist- 
players will remember that one more 
deal has still to be decided; and 
it is the obvious duty of the repre- 
sentatives of the Conservative party 
to lose no time in considering how 
the next hand can be played to best 
advantage. 


There are not wanting indications 
that a fresh appeal to the country 
must take place within a compara- 


tively short space of time. It is 
not our purpose in this article to 
dilate on our grounds for such a 
belief, or to speculate as to the 
exact moment when the next dis- 
solution will occur. But there are 
a few salient points worthy of re- 
capitulation, and worthy to be borne 
in mind by every man who takes an 
active part in the working of Con- 
servative electoral machinery. 

In the first place, it must be 
remembered that the new Prime 
Minister is a man already over 
seventy years of age—a man un- 
doubtedly of enormous strength 
and energy, but still an old man 
who has taken upon himself the 
almost Herculean task (at his age) 
of combining the offices of Premier, 
of Leader of the House of Commons, 
and of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
And without wishing aught but 
health and strength to Mr. Gladstone 


personally, no reasonable man can 
exclude frpm the category of possi- 
bilities that of his break-down under 
these accumulated responsibilities. 
Should such an event take place, 
can it be said that Mr. Gladstone’s 
mantle could fall undisputedly on 
the shoulders of any one of his 
lieutenants? Ominous murmur- 
ings from both Whigs and Radicals 
greeted the formation of the present 
Cabinet. The latter party were 
successful in imposing Mr. Cham- 
berlain on Mr. Gladstone; but even 
so, it is an open secret that they 
regard themselves as staved off with 
but the barest justice. On the other 
hand, the Whigs submitted with 
reluctance to Mr. Gladstone’s Pre- 
miership; they regard Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s presence in the Cabinet 
with ill-concealed jealousy, and are 
little likely to favour the intro- 
duction into the Cabinet of a fur- 
ther Radical element. The Prime 
Minister’s personal ascendancy has 
alone temporarily compressed into 
quietude these seething dissensions, 
which his retirement or death would 
at once let loose, and which would 
in all human probability speedily 
prove fatal to the stability of the 
Ministry he would leave behind him. 
In the second place, we have to 
consider the dangers to the Govern- 
ment which must necessarily arise 
from their own strength. The 
famous exclamation of 1832, “We 
are too strong,” might well be pla- 
carded up as a memento mori in the 
Cabinet room of No. 10 Downing 
Street. Roughly speaking, the 
Liberal party number some 410 in 
the present House of Commons 
inst 240 Conservatives; or, if 
we deduct 30 Parnellites, the Min- 
isterialists will still count on a 
normal majority of about 130 votes. 
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The bulk of the Home-Rulers have 
always been, and are, the natural 
allies of the Liberal party. Whilst 
the Conservatives were in office 
they maintained a show of inde- 

ndence, with the idea, presumably, 
that they might thereby gain some- 
thing for Ireland which might not 
be granted to professed opponents. 
But the great majority of these 
gentlemen steadily opposed the late 
Administration on all divisions of 
importance; and the section led by 
Mr. Shaw are amongst the warmest 
flatterers of the capacity of the new 
Government. 

Given, then, an overwhelming 
majority, it is clear that a Liberal 
Prime Minister must set it to work, 
even at the risk of “spending” it. 
Mr. Gladstone, and still more, a man 
of lesser prestige, is somewhat in 
the position of a necromancer who 
has made a bargain with a fiend, 
by which the bargainer becomes a 
victim to the demon should he fail 
to keep him actively employed. 

Crotcheteers abound in the Lib- 
eral ranks; and their crotchets, 
though momentarily abandoned for 
the sake of defeating Lord Beacons- 
field, must and will reappear. The 
inevitable rejection, by responsible 
Ministers\of the Crown, of the bulk 
of private members’ pet projects, 
creates soreness, lukewarmness, or 
even open hostility on the part of 
their sponsors; and the formation 
of Caves of Adullam is the logical 
sequence. 

tly, there are the measures to 
which the new Government is posi- 
tively pledged to be considered ; 
and for the purpose of this article, 
one only need be referred to, namely, 
the extension of the county fran- 
chise and its almost necessary co- 
rollary or complement—viz, a 
measure for the redistribution of 
seats. Whether any such measure 
will be hinted at in the Queen’s 
Speech, the writer of this article 
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is at the moment of writing unable 
to say, but it is avowedly a part of 
the Liberal programme. Assuming, 
however, that the official zeal for 
this particular item has waxed cold, 
it yet cannot be ultimately shirked. 
It may be postponed until after the 
census has been taken next year; 
but should the session of 1882, at 
latest, be opened, without the pro- 
mise of a measure dealing with the 
subject, the Government will go far 
to alienate the support of the so- 
called “earnest Liberals” as distin- 
guished from the “ Rest-and-be- 
thankful fifteen hundred a-year 
faction.” 

It is of course needless to remind 
our readers that the passage of an 
Act materially altering the electo- 
ral qualifications of voters in Great 
Britain necessitates, according to 
all precedent, an immediate — 
to the new constituencies; and this 
brings us at once to the considera- 
tion of how to improve our posi- 
tion before the country, electorally, 
against the time when the day of 
battle comes. Conservatives must 
not forget that the odds against them 
will be in some respects far heavier 
next election than they were in 
1880. Redistribution of seats is a 
marvellously comprehensive term— 
and skilled agents can manipulate 
the grouping of small boroughs, 
or the rearrangement of borough 
boundaries, to a formidable extent. 
Nor can it be doubted that the 
present Government will do all in 
their power to secure, first, that the 
farmer’s vote shall be swamped by 
that of the labourer; and secondly, 
that the agricultural interest gener- 
ally shall be counterbalanced, or 
somewhat more, by the suburban 
artisan voter. The Conservatives’ 
difficulties are therefore greatly 
enhanced, and the solution of the 
problem to be set to them is ren- 
dered far more troublesome than 
heretofore; but all the more will 
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their success be creditable if in face 
of these obstacles they achieve that 
triumph which we still believe to 
be attainable. 

The first thing then to be done 
is to consider what were the weak 
joints in our harness this last 
spring; and nine men out of every 
ten will at once admit that our 
radical fault was the want of con- 
tact between the Conservative 
metropolitan headquarters and the 

rovincial ; me” of the party. The 
ories are, happily, not of the same 
breed as the Carthaginians of old; 
and no one wishes to throw the 
responsibility of our recent defeat 
on the gentlemen at St. Stephen’s 
who laboured hard, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to secure the triumph at 
the polls of Lord Beaconstield’s 
Government. But though we do 


not wish to crucify our defeated 
generals, the fact remains that their 
strategy has failed; and that we 


must change our order of battle 
before accepting a renewed contest. 

Looking at the matter calmly, 
how is it possible, after all, for any 
gentleman, necessarily resident in 
London, to hold in his hands the 
threads that move constituencies 
from the north of Scotland to the 
south of England? How can a 
Londoner keep his finger per- 
‘sommes | on the pulse of each 
orough and county throughout 
the United Kingdom? How can 
he know the increase or de- 
crease of the local popularity of 
Liberalism and Conservatism, or it 
may be, and often is, of the popu- 
larity of the local champions of the 
two causes? The central agent of 
either party endeavours, of course, 
to secure the services of a trust- 
worthy agent in each constituency. 
But this arrangement is neither 
economical nor satisfactory. It 
necessitates the employment of a 
vast staff of gentlemen, and it has 
a tendency to stifle general political 
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interest in district affairs. For 
example, we will say that within a 
given area there isa wealthy and 
populous constituency, A, and two 
or three minor places, B, C, and D. 
Now it constantly is the case that 
there exists an organisation in A, 
or that there are inhabitants of A 
through whose instrumentality the 
political affairs of B, C, and D 
could be far better regulated than 
by a demi-semi-informed central 
London agency and, perhaps, a 
local lawyer or merchant. The 
case of the successful application 
of the Birmingham aliens to 
several other constituencies during 
the recent election, is a case dis- 
tinctly in point. But whilst we 
admit, from a mere electioneer- 
ing agent’s point of view, the suc- 
cess of the Caucus at the recent 
election, we would never counsel 
the adoption of that system by the 
Conservative party. An ounce of 
experience is worth pounds of 
theory; and we need only refer to 
the shameless bribery and corrup- 
tion incident on all contested elec- 
tions in the United States where 
“Caucus is king.” It is sheer non- 
sense to suppose that an ordinary 
elector will take as much interest 
in the choice of a “Three Hun- 
dred”—to which body his politi- 
cal conscience is to be hence- 
forth bound—as he will mani- 
fest in the direct election of his 
parliamentary representative. If 
the Caucus really becomes an inte- 
gral part of our electoral system, 
its principal effect will be to retard 
the education of the people. As- 
piring local magnates will seek 
election to the wire-pulling body, 
and Tom, Dick, and Harry will 
either vote blindly for the Caucus 
nominee, without troubling them- 
selves as to his views on the ques- 
tions of the day; or else, if they 
revolt from the idea of dictation, 
they may reject the very best and 
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most eligible of candidates simply 
because he is the nominee of the 
Caucus, and may prefer to him some 
mere agitator or wind-bag. We 
must seek some more practical 
method of reorganisation, and it 
appears to us that some such scheme 
as the following is feasible. 

Great Britain and Ireland should 
be divided into a certain number of 
Areas comprising two, three, or more 
counties each, as may be deemed 
advisable. 

Central Committees should be 
formed in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, respectively; and these 
committees should consist of 
gentlemen selected by the various 
Area Committees. The Area Com- 
mittees should, in their turn, be 
chosen by the representatives of 
every constituency included in the 
district. For instance, say that 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and 
Somerset, were to form one area, 
each constituency in the district 


would send a representative to the 
Area Committee, who would then 
select representatives from amongst 
themselves to serve on the London 


Central Committee. Meetings of 
the Area Committees would be 
held at different places in their 
district ; and to each district should 
be allotted a really good secretary, 
who should be liberally paid, and 
whose whole time should be devoted 
to the work of his district. The 
advantages to be derived from such 
an organisation appear to us to be 
obvious. The Area Committee, 
which would be formed of repre- 
sentatives from each constituency, 
would be able to exercise its in- 
fluence and apply its organisation 
impartially to each constituency 
within its radius. At present local 
jealousies are so common that it 
frequently happens that Liberals or 

onservatives in a small borough 
would rather lose the seat than 
invoke outside help. But if they 
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are made a part of a great electoral 
machine, and can feel that if the 
other constituencies of the district 
have a voice in their electoral trans- 
actions, they themselves have as 
potent a voice in those of their 
neighbours, this local jealousy may 
be expected to disappear. 

From an economical point of 
view, too, the adoption of such a 
system would be manifest. Each 
district would have a highly-trained 
staff of election managers, and the 
whole district machinery would be 
available for isolated elections caused 
by casual vacancies whilst Parlia- 
ment was in session. We should 
like to see a common district elec- 
tion fund, to which each constit- 
uency, or its representative, should 
subscribe, on a scale proportioned to 
the importance of the place. 

There must be many instances of 
ke waste of money and power. 

ake the case of a division of county 
where there may have been no con- 
test since the Reform Bill—yet the 
sitting members have to pay a con- 
siderable sum for registration an- 
nually, and to retain a professional 
agent who has grown grey without 
seeing a contest. On the other 
hand, within that division may be 
a borough where a hard struggle is 
being perpetually waged. Why 
should not the county agent’s ser- 
vices supplement those of the local 
borough agent, and thus lighten the 
latter’s work and the candidate’s 
expenses? We do not wish to 
plunder county members for the 
benefit of their borough confréres, 
but Conservatives must remember, 
first, that no Conservative Ministry 
is numerically possible without our 
holding a large number of borough 
seats; and secondly, that our bor- 
ough members are usually poorer 
than their county brethren. 

Through these committees, and 
especially through their secretaries, 
the central manager of the party 
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in London could, with infinitely 
less trouble than at present, get at 
the knowledge of the existing state 
of public feeling in the different 
parts of the kingom, and their 
organisation would materially help 
him in the promotion of public 
meetings or demonstrations, and 
the perfection of preparations for an 
election. In the secretary to each 
Area, the London manager would 
have an intelligent and confidential 
agent, and a man whose services, 
as a paid official, could be invoked 
at all seasons, and to any extent. 
The London manager would thus 
be in far more real and direct con- 
tact with each constituency than he 
can at present hope to be; and his 
personal influence, by being brought 
into closer connection with the 
representatives of the Area Com- 
mittees at the Central Committee 
meetings, would be largely extend- 
ed, and become similar to that 
exercised by the Whip over the 
members of Parliment of his way 
of thinking. It is needless to 
add that, to secure such personal 
influence, it would be necessary 
for the Conservative party to select 
as London agent a gentleman of 
high tgs Boge of eminent social 
position. e office of manager 
would be at least as important 
as that of Secretary to the Treas- 
ury; and it. would be eminently 
advantageous that the gentleman 
who might hold it should be of 
social position enough to mix on 
even terms with the wealthy and 
titled members of the party whose 
active support it is so essential to 
procure. 

Some other far from unimportant 
benefits to be derived from the 
establishment of the committees 
above suggested are the increased 
facilities which they would afford 
for the canvass of out-voters—an 
intensely laborious process, and 


but too often neglected nowadays. 
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The establishment, moreover, of 
a more regular electoral system, 
would, as we have endeavoured 
to show, be conducive to econo- 
my; at all events, to the clear- 
ing up of some of the mysteries 
attaching to “election expenses,” 
—unpleasantly familiar even in 
constituencies hitherto unsmirched 
by petitions. Finally, in arguing 
for the establishment of some such 
system as we have endeavoured 
roughly to sketch out, we would 
remind our Conservative readers of 
two facts. First, our present ma- 
chinery has failed to meet the re- 
cent strain upon it; secondly, if, 
as is wellnigh certain, a far heavier 
strain is at hand in the shape of 
enlarged constituencies, redistribut- 
ed seats—possibly equal electoral 
districts—what reasonable chance 
is there that our present isolated 
Conservative Associations, scattered 
here and there over the country, 
can make headway against the 
Radical tide? Surely there never 
was.a case to which the old fable of 
the bundle of sticks might, with 
more justice, be applied. 

Hitherto, in dealing with the 
subject of Conservative reorganis- 
ation, we have confined ourselves 
to the question of the improve- 
ment of its electoral machinery ; 
but as no machine, however per- 
fect, can work without fuel, we 
propose to say a few words in 
conclusion on some other essential 
points in this great work. Our 
total defeat at the polls may prove 
to have been a blessing in disguise, 
if, by its magnitude, it arouses the 
arty from its habitual apathy. 
otwithstanding Radical sneers, we 
believe that the Conservative party 
numbers in its ranks fully as many 
men of high intellectual ability as 
its opponents ; and, unquestionably, 
a far larger number of men of good 
if not brilliant abilities. Yet, ex- 
cepting at election times, scarcely 
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an effort is ever made by the leaders 
of the Conservative party to set 
before the masses, publicly and in- 
telligently, the reasons for the poli- 
tical faith they themselves hold. 
Liberal members of Parliament 
stump the country from morn to 
eve—the erection of a new pump 
at Little Pedlington has of late 
years been an event of sufficient 
national importance to warrant 
some Right Honourable Liberal in 
denouncing the foreign policy of 
her Majesty’s late advisers—the 
whole country has been flooded 
with brochures and pamphlets; and 
assiduous court has been paid to 
the provincial press. We cannot 
deny to these tactics the merit of 
success ; and we must consider how 
they may be best encountered and 
defeated in future years. 

To do this, the weapons of the 
late Opposition must be turned 

ainst themselves—and a system 
should be established whereby the 
secretaries to the various Areas 
should be required to furnish to the 
Central London Committee monthly 
accounts, not only of the general 
state of political feeling in their re- 
spective districts, but also special 
reports as to local opinion on the 
merits or demerits of whatever 
measure may be before Parliament ; 
and they should also take note of 
any special charges or attacks made 
by the local Liberal party against 
the Conservatives which may re- 
quire authoritative explanation or 
contradiction. 

Finally, it is essential to pay in- 
creased attention to the press, espe- 
cially to the Conservative provincial 
press. The Tory party labour un- 
der the peculiar disadvantage that 
their principles do not allow them 
to indulge in the scurrilous person- 
alities which too often are the pro- 
minent feature of the minor Radical 
newspapers, We are far from im- 
puting to the great Manchester, 
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indulgence in such d ing means 
of political warfare; but in. many 
lesser towns, vulgar abuse of roy- 
alty, aristocracy, culture and refine- 
ment, are the ical editor’s main 
stock-in-trade. The perusal of this 
sort of language has on the partial- 
ly educated artisan the deleterious 
effect of moral dram-drinking ; and 
as Conservatives are precluded from 
the employment of corresponding 
means of defence, they can only 
neutralise the evil effect of this 
style of writing by offering to the 
working man, in a cheap form, news- 
papers containing more news than 
their opponents’ organs, and reall 
well-written leading articles. We 
do not plead for a multitude of such 
local papers; but for large papers 
with correspondents everywhere, 
with ample telegraphic and general 
news, and with skilled editors and 
leader-writers. It is impossible to 
suppose that a wealthy and cultured 
party like the Conservative party 
cannot find both the men and the 
money to organise such an enter- 
prise; and we believe that, even 
from a purely financial point of 
view, the scheme promises a bril- 
liant success. 

Our recommendations, then, are 
briefly to be summed up under 
three heads. First, the complete 
overhauling of the machinery of 
our electoral associations ; secondly, 
increased attention on the part of 
the Conservative chief (by which 
we do not so much mean ex-Cabinet 
Ministers, and the like, as ordinary 
members of Parliament and in- 
fluential local gentlemen) to the 

olitical education of the rank and 

e; and thirdly, a greater devel- 
opment of the diurnal influence 
wielded by the press. 

We hail with satisfaction the 
proof afforded by the great repre- 
sentative meeting of the Conserva- 
tive party at Bridgewater House 
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Leeds, or Birmingham papers, the 
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that the leaders of the party are 
now thoroughly alive to the neces- 
sity that exists for a fundamental 
change in our organisation. 

With such a change, there is no 
constituency where ultimate suc- 
cess need be deemed impessible. 
Take Westminster for instance. Up 
to the year 1868 it was looked 
upon as hopelessly Radical; it is 
now an almost gay ops Con- 
servative stronghold. The change 
has been brought about by sheer 
hard work at, and close attention 
to, the dry details of electoral man- 

ment. Would not Mr. Smith, 

estminster’s distinguished repre- 
sentative, be ready and willing to 
serve his party by giving them the 
benefit of his advice as to how to 
effect a similar transformation in 
other cities? We believe that if 
a few of our most expert and prac- 
tised election managers would but 
combine their ideas and experience, 
we should see the example set by 
Westminster and the City of London 
followed, in a few years, through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom. 

Faint-hearted Conservatives must 
remember that even our present 
great defeat can be retrieved by 
the transfer of some five per cent 
Liberal votes to our own cause. 
It cannot but be within the re- 
sources of political science to win 
over that number of men from a 
cause the ultra-Radicalism of which 
becomes daily more apparent. Now 
is the moment to set to work. The 
Oxford election is our first encour- 
aging omen, followed by the vic- 
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tory at Sandwich, and the defeat 
of the Scotch Lord Advocate in 
the Wigton Burghs. Secondly, 
we may expect other Conservative 
abstentionists to imitate the good 
example set by Lord Carnarvon, 
and to return in the hour of ad- 
versity to the party, some of whose 
deeds they dissented from in 
prosperity. The imperious char- 
acter of the new Prime Minister, 
and the corresponding tone already 
adopted by some of his subordi- 
nates, warrant the belief that his 
age Administration, like his 
ast, intend to ride rough-shod 
over the scruples of all who shall 
presume to differ from them. In- 
terests may again expect to be 
harassed; and “plundering and 
blundering” will be again the Lib- 
eral Ministry’s motto. Let us 
make those words its epitaph. We 
have sufficient time before us in 
which thoroughly to organise our- 
selves; but none to waste. We 
have confidence in our leaders, who 
have had the opportunity during 
the past six years of showing them- 
selves capable of conducting the 
affairs of State. We have the 
sympathy and good wishes of every 
country in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of despotic Russia. Sursum 
corda should be our battle-cry ; 
and if we have but faith and _per- 
severance, there is no reason why 
the next general election should 
not see the constitutional party 
return again to power, with an even 
more decisive majority than it pos- 
sessed in 1874. 
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